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INTRODUCTION. 



LESSON I. 

By chemical action we signify that which occurs when two 
or more substances so act upon one another as to produce 
a third substance differing altogether from the original ones 
in properties ; or when one substance is brought under such 
conditions that it forms two or more bodies differing from the 
original one in properties. Thus, if powdered sulphur and 
fine copper-filings be well mixed together, the colour of the 
sulphur as well as that of the copper will disappear, and to 
the unaided eye the mixture presents a uniform greenish 
tint ; by the help of the microscope, however, the particles 
of copper may be seen lying by the side of the particles of 
sulphur ; and we can wash away the lighter sulphur with 
water, leaving the heavier copper behind. Here no chemical 
action has occurred ; the sulphur and copper were only 
mechanically mixed. If we next gently heat some of the 
mixture we see that it soon begins to glow, and on examining 
the mass we notice that both the copper and the sulphur 
have disappeared as such, that they cannot be distinguished 
even by the most powerful microscope, and that in their 
place we have formed a black substance possessing properties 
entirely different from those possessed either by the copper 
or by the sulphur. Here a chemical change has occurred ; 
the copper and the sulphur are said to have combined 
chemically to form a compound out of which these two sub- 
stances can be regained in exactly the quantities used. In 
like manner, when a candle bums in the air a chemical 
change is going on ; and although the candle gradually dis- 
appears, the materials of which it is made up are not 
destroyed or lost ; they simply pass into a state in which 
they are invisible to our eyes, but their presence may be 
ascertained by other means. Thus, if we bum a candle for 
a few minutes in a clean bottle filled with air, and afterwards 
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3 ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. [lesson 

pour in some clear lime-water, we shall notice that the litfuid, 

which remains dear in pure air, becomes at once milky, 

showing the presence of an invisible gaseous body produced 

by the burning of the candle, which possesses properties 

different from &ose of pure air. Although an apparent loss 

of matter occurs when a candle bums, it is easy to show by 

a simple experiment not only that this is not the case, but 

that, on the contrary, an increase of weight has occurred ; 

this increase is occasioned by the constituent parts of the 

tallow or wax having united chemically with an invisible gas 

(called oxygen) present in the air. For this purpose a piece 

of glass tubing (A, Fig. i), } 

inch wide and lo inches long, 

is closed at each end with a 

U,m I cork ; through the upper cork 
c a bent glass tube passes, 

whilst through the lower one 
several holes are bored, and 
into one of these a small 
taper is fastened. A bent tube 
B (B, Fig. i), filled with pieces 

of caustic soda, is attached by 
a perforated cork as seen in 
the figure, and the apparatus 
thus arranged is hung at the 
end of one arm of a pair of 
scales, and exactly counter- 
poised by weights placed in 
'■=■ '■ the pan on the other arm. 

The end of the tube (c) is now attached, by means of a 
piece of vulcanised caoutchouc tubing, to an openii^ at 
the top of a vessel filled with water and furnished at the 
bottom with a tap through which the water can flow out ; 
as the water flows out on opening this tap, air must pass in 
to supply its place through the whole apparatus bv the holes 
in the perforated cork. This cork is then removed, the taper 
lighted, and the cork and taper quickly replaced ( after the 
candle has burnt for three or four minutes, the vulcanised 
tubing is disconnected, and the glass tube allowed to hang 
freely. It is then seen that the weight of the apparatus is 
greater than it was before the candle was burnt, the pieces of 
caustic soda having absorbed the substances (carbonic acid 
and water) produced by the combination of the constituents 
of the taper (carbon and hydrogen) with the oxygen of 
the air. 
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By the carQful examination of all the known cases of 
chemical action it has been satisfactorily proved that a loss 
of matter never takes place, that matter is indestructible^ 
and that in chemical actions, such as diat going on in the 
burning of the candle, a change of state and not an annihila- 
tion of matter occurs. The truth of this first great principle 
in chemical science has been gradually demonstrated by 
finding that the weights of the substances acting chemically 

rn one another always remain the same after as before the 
tnical changes have occurred. For determining very 
accurately the weight of substances, an instrument called the 
chemical balance is employed. Fig. 2 represents one form of 
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Fig. 3. 



chemical balance. It consists of a perforated brass beam 
(a a) vibrating about its centre, at which is fixed a triangular 
knife-edge of agate (c) : this rests upon a horizontal agate 
plane attached to the upright brass pillar. To each end of 
the beam the light brass pans (bb) are attached, each pan 
being suspended by an agate plane upon an agate knife-edge 
fixed on the end of the beam at dd. This mode of rest and 
support is to render the amount ^of friction as small as 
possible, and thus to insure delicacy in the instrument. In 

B 2 



4 ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. [lesson 

order to prevent the agate edges from being sgoilt by constant 
wear on the agate planes, the beam and the ends (dd) are 
supported by the brass arm (ee) when the balance is not in 
use, so that the agate surfaces do not touch ; the beam and 
pans are released when required by turning the handle F. 
The substance to be weighed is placed in one pan, and 
weights added one by one to the other until the instrument 
is in equilibrium ; Hhis is ascertained by the long pointer 
(g) vibrating to an equal distance on each side of the central 
mark. A balance such as that represented in the figure will 
turn with ^^ of a milligram when loaded with loo grams 
(see p. 20), or will indicate the one-millionth part of the 
substance weighed. 

The stability of the balance is insured by the centre of 
gravity being situated belo\v the point or axis of suspension. 
The sensibility of the balance is secured by having the beam 
as light and as long as is possible consistently with rigidity, 
and by having the distance between the centre of gravity and 
the point of suspension as small as possible, also by reducing 
the friction on aJl the parts to a minimum. The accuracy of 
the balance depends upon having the two arms of equal 
length. All delicate chemical balances are kept in glass cases, 
to avoid draughts of air, which would disturb the accuracy 
of the weighings, as well as to protect the instalment against 
dust and moisture. 

The aim of the chemist is to examine the properties of all 
substances with regard to their actions upon one another in 
producing bodies essentially differing from the originals. In 
order thoroughly to carry out his purpose he is obliged to 
resort to experiment; that is, he has to place the substances 
which he is examining under circumstances, perhaps not 
found in nature, which he can control and vary. Hence 
chemistry is caUed an experimental science. In thus in- 
vestigating all the materials within his reach, whether solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, whether contained in the earth, sea, or air, 
whether belonging to the animal or to the vegetable creation, 
the chemist finds himself obliged to divide substances into 
two great classes : (i) COMPOUND SUBSTANCES — those which 
he is able to split up into two or more essentially different 
materials ; and (2) ELEMENTS or Simple Substances— 
those which he is unable thus to split up, and out of which 
nothing essentially different from the original substances has 
been obtained. 

Compound bodies are made up of two or more elementary 
substances chemically combined with each other ; thus 
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sulphur and copper are elementary bodies : out of each of 
these nothing different from sulphur or copper can be 
obtained ; whereas, when the two bodies are heated together, 
a compound is formed from which both of the original ele- 
mentary constituents can at any time be prepared. Water is 
a compound body, — it can be split up mto two elementary 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen ; common salt, again, is a com- 
pound of a gas (chlorine) with a metal sodium ; and limestone, 
clay, sugar, and wax may serve as examples of compound 
bodies : whilst phosphorus, charcoal, iron, mercury, and 
gold may be mentioned as belonging to the class of simple 
substances. The following experiment well illustrates the 
decomposition of a compound into two simple substances. 
A small quantity of the red powder called mercury oxide is 
introduced into a test tube, and heated in a gas flame ; when 
hot the oxide gradually decomposes, a grey deposit of me- 
tallic mercury in small globules collects upon the cooler parts 
of the glass, whilst the tube becomes filled with colourless 
oxygen gas, whose presence can be demonstrated by the 
rekindling of a glowing chip of wood plunged into the tube. 
On continuing the heat, the whole of the red powder is 
found to be split up into the two elements, mercury and 
oxygen, which together weigh exactly as much as the red 
oxide from which they were obtained. 

The elementary bodies, for the sake of convenience, are 
arbitrarily divided into two classes, the metals and the non- 
fftetals. In the first are placed elements such as gold, iron, 
lead, mercury, tin ; in the second, those elements which are 
gases at the ordinary temperature, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
&c., together with some solid elements, as sulphur, charcoal, 
&C. The number of the metals is much larger than that of 
the non-metals ; we are acquainted with forty-nine metals, 
and with only fifteen non-metals. These sixty-four elements 
constitute the material out of which the whole fabric of the 
^ence is built ; every description of matter which has been 
examined is made up of these elements, either combined 
together to form compounds or in the uncombined or free 
state. The science of chemistry has for its aim the ex- 
ferimental examination of the properties of the elements 
and their compounds, and the investigation of the laws which 
regulate their combination one with another. The applica- 
tions of the principles of chemical science to the arts and 
manufactures are of the highest importance and interest ; 
they have exerted a most material influence upon the progress 
of civilization, and have greatly tended to the elevation and 
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benefit of mankind ; the instances are innumerable in which 
altogether new branches of industry have sprung up from the 
happy application of simple chemical principles, and there 
is scarcely an article in conmion use in the production 
of which some application of chemistry has not proved of 
essential value. 

The following is a complete list of the elementary bodies 
known at present (1877). The names printed in large 
capitals, as BORON^ are the non-metals; those in small 
capitals, as Aluminium, are the more commonly occurring 
metals ; those in small type, as Cadmium, are the rarer 
metals. 



Nttmesm 

Aluminium 
Antimony 
ARSENIC 
Barium . 
Beryllium, 
Bismuth . 
BORON . 
BROMINE 
Cadmium 
Caesium . 
Calcium . 
CARBON 
Cerium . 
CHLORINE 
Chromium 
Cobalt . 
Copper . 
Didymium 
Erbium . 
FLUORINE 
Gallium . 
Gold . . 
HYDROGEN 
Indium . 
IODINE 
Iridium . 
Iron . . 
Lanthanum 
Lead . . 
Lithium . 
Magnesium 



Symbols. 

. Al. 

. Sb 

. As 

. Ba 

. Be 

. Bi 

. B 

. Br 

. Cd 

. Cs 

. Ca 

. C 

. Ce 

. Q 

. Cr 

. Co 

. Cu 

. D 

. E 

. F 

. G 

. Au 

. H 

. In 

. I 

. Ir 

. Fe 

. La 

. Pb 

. Li 

. Mg 



CamHnitiglVeigkit,'^ 

. . 273 
. . 1220 



74-9 
1368 

9-0 

2I0-0 
II-O 

7975 
II I '6 

133-0 

39-9 
11-97 
141-2 

35-37 

524 
58-6 

630 

I47-0 
169-0 

19*1 

196-2 
i-o 

"3-4 
126-53 

1967 

55-9 
139-0 

2064 

7 -CI 

23-94 



* For an explanation oC the numbers see p. 13. 
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Comhintng Weights. 
54.8 
199.8 

95-6 
58.6 

94-0 

1401 
198.6 

15.96 
106.2 

30.96 
196.7 

39-04 
104.1 
85.3 

103.5 
78x> 

107.66 
280 

22*99 

87.2 

3198 
1820 

1280 

2036 

231-5 
1 17-8 

480 
1840 
2400 
51*2 
930 
64.9 
900 

Some of these are very abundant, and occur widely dis- 
tributed, whilst others have only been found in such minute 
quantities, and in such rare fragments, that their properties 
nave not yet been satisfactorily examined. Thus, for instance, 
oxygen occurs throughout the air, sea, and solid earth, in 
such quantities as to make up nearly half the weight of our 
planet Whereas the compounds of yttrium, erbium, indium, 
&c., have only as yet been met with in most minute 
quantities. 

The elements are distributed very irregularly throughout 



Names, 


SymMs 


• 


Manganrsr . 


, . Mn 




Mercury • . 


. . Hg 




Molybdenum . 


. . Mo 




Nickel . . . 


. . Ni 




Niobium . . . 


. . Nb 




NITROGEN . 


. . N 




Osmium . . . 


. . Os 




OXYGEN, . 


. . 




Palladium . . 


. . Pd 




PHOSPHORUS , 


. . P . 




Platinum . . 


. . Pt. 




Potassium . . 


. . K. 




Rhodium . . 


. . Rh 




Rubidium . . . 


. . Rb 




Ruthenium . . 


. . Ru 




SELENIUM . 


. . Se 




Silver . . . 


. . Ag 




SILICON . . , 


. Si. 




Sodium . . . . 


. Na 




Strontium . . . 


. . Sr 




SULPHUR. . . 


. . S . 




Tantalum . . . 


. . Ta 




TELLURIUM , 


. Te 




Thallium . . . . 


. . Tl 




Thorium . . . . 


. Th 




Tin 


. . Sn 




Titanium. . . . 


. Ti 




Tungsten .... . 


. W 




Uranium.. . . . 


. U 




Vanadium . . . 


. V 




Yttrium . . . . 


. Y 




ZjNC 


. Zn 




Zirconium . . . 


. Zr 





Oxygen . . 


440 to 487 


Silicon . . 


22-8 „ 36-2 


Aluminium . 


99 » 6-1 


Iron . . . 


9*9 » 2-4 
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our planet : only four occur in the air, some thirty have been 
found in the sea ; whilst all the known elements occur 
variously dispersed in the solid mass of the earth. The 
following table, giving the composition by weight of the 
primary rocks, shows that the bulk of the earth's solid body 
IS made up of only eight elements, the remainder being found 
in much smaller quantities : — 

Composition of the Earths Solid Crust in 100 parts by 

weight. 

Calcium. . . 6*6 to 0*9 

Magnesium . 27 ,, 0*1 

Sodium . . . 2'4 „ 2*5 

Potassium . . 17 „ 3'i 

Doubtless other elements exist undiscovered in the earth 
in addition to the sixty-four now known, for we find that 
where, with the progress of science, new and more accurate 
methods of examining the composition of matter have been 
employed, the existence of new elements has frequently been 
brought to light ; thus within the last few years, no less than 
five new elements have been discovered by the help of the 
new method of spectrum analysis (see p. 235). Whether 
any of the bodies now termed elementary may, by the appli- 
cation of more powerful means than we at present possess, 
at some future time be split up into simpler constituents, is a 
question which we cannot answer with certainty. Judging, 
however, from precedent, we may consider the occurrence of 
such a thing as possible, or even likely ; for the alkalies 
potash and soda were believed to be elements until the 
year 1807, when Sir H. Davy proved that they were in reality 
compounds. 

Our knowledge of the chemical composition of the 
heavenly bodies was restricted, until lately, to that gained 
from the examination of meteorites, in which no element has 
been found which is not known in the earth. Within the 
last few years the foundations of a solar and stellar chemistry 
have, however, been laid ; and we are now able to ascertain 
the presence of many well-known chemical substances in the 
sun and far distant fixed stars with as great exactitude and 
certainly as we are able to prove their presence in terrestrial 
matter (see p. 239). 
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NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 



In the present work we shall consider the properties of the 
non-metals and their compounds in the following order : — 



Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

Iodine. 

Fluorine. 



Sulphur. 

Selenium. 

Tellurium. 

Silicon. 

Boron. 

Phosphorus. 

Arsenic. 



oxygen. 
Symbol O. Combining weight i^'Kfo. Density i^'o/b. 

Oxygen is a colourless invisible gas, possessing neither 
taste nor smell. It exists in the free state in the atmosphere, 
of which it constitutes about one-fifth by bulk, whilst, in com- 
bination with the other elements, it forms nearly half the 
weight of the solid earth, and eight-ninths by weight of water* 
Oxygen was discovered in the year 1774 by Priestley, and 
independently in 1775 by Scheele. Lavoisier first clearly 
pointed out in 1778 the part played by oxygen, and explained 
the chemical changes that go on when bodies burn in the air. 
•The birth of the modem science of chemistry may be dated 
from the discovery of oxygen. Oxygen gajs can be prepared 
from the air, but it is more easily obtained from many com- 
pounds which contain it in large quantities. Priestley pre- 
pared oxygen by heating red mercuric oxide : this substance 
is made up of 200 parts by weight of mercury, and sixteen 
parts of oxygen ; when strongly heated, it is decomposed, 
and yields metallic mercury and oxygen gas. Oxygen can 
be more cheaply obtained by heating potassium chlorate 
(commonly called chlorate of potash), a white salt which 
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yields on heating yfz per cent, of its weight of this gas. In 
order to collect the oxygen thus ^iven off, powdered potassium 
chlorate is placed in a small thin glass llask, furnished with 
a well-fitting cork, into which a bent tube is inserted. The 
lower end of the tube dips under the surface of water in a 
pneumatic trough, and the gas, on being evolved, bubbles 
out from the end of the tube, and is collected in jars or 
bottles filled with water, and placed with their mouths down- 
wards in the trough. Fig. 3 shows the arrangement of the 
apparatus needed for the preparation of oxygen gas. If a 
small quantity of manganese di-oxide (black oxide of manga^ 
nese) M mixed with ue potassium chlorate, the oxygen is ' 



given off from the chlorate at a much lower temperature, 
and thus the evolution of the gas is facilitated, but the man- 
ganese di-oxide undergoes no change whatever. 

All the elements, with the single exception of fluorine, 
combine with oxygen to form oxides. In this act. of combina- 
tion, which is termed oxidation, heat is always, and light 
is frequently, given off. When bodies unite with oxygen, 
evolving light and heat, they are said to bnm, or undergo 
cembustion. All bodies which bum in the air burn with 
increased brilliancy in oxygen gas ; and many substances, 
such as iron, which do not readily bum in the air, may be 
made to do so in oxygen. A redhot rhip of wood, or a taper 
with glowing wick, is suddenly rekindled and bursts into 
flame when plunged into a jar of this gas. Sulphur, which 
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ia the air bums with a pale lambent flame, emits in oxygen 
a bright violet light ; and a small piece of phosphorus, when 
inflamed and placed in oxygen, bums with a dazzling light. 
If the jars in which these experiments have been performed 
be afterwards examined, it is found that the substances pro- 
duced by combustion in oxygen possess acid characters ; 
they have the power of turning red certain vegetable blue 
colouring matters, such as litmus ; owing to this fact Lavoisier 
gave to oxygen the name it bears (from 6(vs acid, ytwdm I 
produce). A bundle of fine iron wire can be easily burnt in 
oxygen by tipping the end with burning sulphur, and then 
plunging the iron thus tipped into a jar of the gas ; the 
oxide of iron, formed by die combustion, drops down in the 
molten state. 

Many other substances may be employed for the prepara- 
tion of oxygen ; thus, if large quantities of the gas are needed, 
manganese di-oxide (a substance of frequent occurrence in 
nature) may be heated to redness in an iron bottle ; loo 
parts by weight of the oxide yield 12*3 by weight of oxygen. 
Another interesting decomposition by which oxygen is set 
free is that effected by sunlight upon the carbonic acid gas 
contained in the air ; this is accomplished by means of the 
green colouring matter of plants. Sunlight has the power, 
in presence of this green colouring matter, of decomposing 
carbonic acid ; the carbon is taken up by the plant for its 
growth, whilst the oxygen is set free, and is afterwards used 
by animals for the support of the process of respiration. In 
the act of inspiration (filling the lungs) animals breathe in 
the oxygen of^ the air, whilst in that of expiration (emptying 
the lungs) they breath out carbonic acid gas. Hence oxygen 
is necessary to animal life, wherefore this gas was formerly 
termed vital air. The chemical change which oxygen effects 
upon the body of the animal is in fact identical with that 
which goes on when a piece of charcoal bums in the air or 
oxygen ; this may be rendered evident by a simple experi- 
ment If some clear lime-water be poured into a bottle of 
oxygen in which charcoal has been burnt, the lime-water will 
become milky, owing to the formation of a compound of lime 
and carbonic acid (called chalk), this acid being produced 
by the combustion ; if the air contained in the lungs be next 
blown through a piece of glass tubing into some more clea> 
lime-water, a turbidity (from the formation of chalk) will at 
once occur, proving that carbonic acid gas is given off from 
the lungs. This carbonic acid arises from the oxidation ol 
the constituents of the body, and by this oxidation the heat 
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of the body, which is greater than that of surrounding in- 
animate objects, is sustained. When this chemical process 
stops the animal dies, and the temperature of the body sinks 
to that of the neighbouring objects. Carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
and some odier gases cause death when inhaled, because they 
do not contain free oxygen, and hence the process of oxida- 
tion in the body ceases. This cause of death is independent 
of any poisonous action of the gases. Other processes for 

f>reparing oxygen on a large scale will be mentioned in the 
essons relating to bleaching powder, sulphuric acid, and 
barium di-oxide. 

When the composition of a substance is determined by 
splitting the compound into its elementary constituents, a 
chemical analysis of that substance is said to have been 
made ; and if the proportions by weight in which each of 
the constituents is present be determined, a quantitative 
analysis of the substance has been made. When the com- 
position is ascertained by bringing the constituent parts 
together, we are said to determine the composition by 
synthesis. If we analyse potassium chlorate we find that, 
from whatever source this salt may be derived, it always 
possesses the same unalterable composition. This is true 
of every definite chemical compound ; indeed, were it not 
so, chemistry as a science could not exist. Potassium 
chlorate is made up of three elementary bodies, chlorine, 
potassium, and oxygen combined together in the following 
proportions by weight : — 

Chlorine . . . . 35*37 parts by weight 
Potassium . . . 39*04 „ 

Oxygen .... 47*88 „ 



Potassium Chlorate . 122*29 



n 



When the salt is heated, the whole of the oxygen comes 
off as gas : 1 22*29 parts yield 47*88 parts of oxygen, while 
74*41 parts of a white solid compound of chlorine and 
potassium, called potassium chloride, remain behind. 
Hence the weight of oxygen which can be obtained from 
any given weight of potassium chlorate, and vice versd, can 
be calculated. 

In order to express the composition of substances more 
conveniently than can be done by writing the names of the 
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elementary constituents at full length, chemists use a kind of 
short-handy or symbolic language, some of the principles of 
which must now be shortly explained. Instead of writing 
the whole name, the first letter or the first two letters of the 
name alone are employed to designate the element ; some- 
times using the Latin or Greek name. Thus CI stands for 
Chlorine, O for Oxygen, and K (from Kali, another name for 
Potash) for Potassium. 

These letters, however, signify more than this ; they stand 
not only for the elements in question, but they all have certain 
numbers belonging to them which indicate the proportions 
by weight in which the several elements are found lo 
combine with each other. Thus CI does not signify any 
weight of chlorine, but always exactly 3 5 "37 parts by weight ; 
K does not signify any weight of Potassium, but always 
39*04 parts ; while O signifies always 1 5 '96 parts by weight 
of Oxygen. Hence it is evident that we may express by 
symbols not only the qualitative but also the quantitative 
composition of chemical substances. Thus, potassium 
chlorate consists of: — 

Potassium . . 39*04 or K. 

Chlorine . . . 35*37 „ CI. 

Oxygen . . . 47*88 = 3 X 15*96 „ Og. 

The S3rmbol for potassium chlorate is, therefore, K CI O3 ; 
the juxtaposition of the letters signifies that the elements are 
combined together in the proportions by weight indicated by 
the respective letters ; the figure 3 placed below the letter O 
shows that the combining weight of oxygen (1 5*96) is to be 
taken three times. The sum of the combining weights (in 
this case 122*29) ^^ ^^ elementary constituents is called the 
combining weight of the compound. In like manner each 
of the 64 elements has its particular symbol and number 
attached, signifying the proportion by weight in which it 
combines (see Table, pp. 6, 7). The reasons which have led 
chemists to adopt these special numbers for the combining 
weights ox proportions of the elements, and the laws whic£ 
have been found to regulate their combination, will be ex- 

Elained as our stock of chemical facts gradually becomes 
irger. 

On casting the eye down the column of combining weights 
on pp. 6, 7, it will be seen that many of these numbers 
approach nearly to whole numbers : — 
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Thus Oxygen . . . 15*96 is neariy 16. 
„ Sulphur ... 31*98 „ 32. 
„ Carboa . . . Ji'97 „ 12. 
„ Nitrogen . . . 14*01 „ 14. 
„ Mercury . . . 199*8 „ 20a 

„ Zinc .... 64*9 „ 65. 

For calculations in which no very great degree of exactitude 
is needed, it will suffice to employ the simpler whole num< 
bers, when the exact combining weight, as given in the table, 
approaches within narrow limits of a whole number. In the 
following pages the calculations have usually been thus 
made. In cases in which accuracy is requisite, the exact 
weights as given in the table must of course be employed. 
An example of this latter kind is given on p. 26. 

The density or weight of a given volume of oxygen, com- 
pared with thiat of the same volume of hydrogen, is found to 
be 1 5*96, hydrogen, as the lightest body known, being t^ken 
as the unit The specific gravity of oxygen, compared with 
the weight of the same volume of air taken as the unit, is 
found to be 1*1056. Oiie liter of oxygen gas at 0° C, and 
under the pressure of 760 millimeters of mercury, weighs 
1*4298 grams. 

OZONE. 

Pure oxygen undergoes a remarkable modification when 
a series of electric discharges is passed through the gas : it 
thus attains more active properties ; it possesses a peculiar 
smell, and is able to set free iodine from potassium iodide, 
as well as to effect oxidations which common oxygen is 
unable to bring about This allotropic modification of 
oxygen has been termed Ozone, If a series of electric dis- 
charges be passed through pure oxygen, the gas becomes 
diminished m volume by about one-twelfth, and is partly 
transformed into ozone : it has not yet been found possible 
thus to convert the whole of the oxygen into ozone. If any 
substance be present, such as potassium iodide, capable of 
absorbing the ozone as it is formed, the whole of the oxygen 
can be transformed into this active modification- The 
peculiar smell which is observed when an electrical machine 
is worked is caused by the presence of ozone ; and if a 
paper, dipped in a solution ot potassium iodide and starch 
paste, be- held opposite a point on the conductor of the 
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machine, the paper becomes blue, owing to the Uoeration d 
iodine and the formation of a blue compound of iodine and 
starch. Ozone can be obtained in several other ways ; it is 
formed when a stick of phosphorus is allowed to hang in a 
bottle filled with moist air ; it is produced in small quantities 
in the electrolytic decomposition of water {see p. 31) ; and 
it is formed by the action of strong sulphuric acid upon a salt 
called potassium permanganate. 

Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. The amount of 
condensation which common oxygen undergoes, as well as 
the qitantity of ozone formed, being known, the density of 
ozone can be ascertained. It is found that ozone is i^ times 
as heavy as oxygen ; that is, 3 volumes of oxygen condense 
to form 2 volumes of ozone. 

Ozone exists in the atmosphere, and its presence is re- 
cognized by the blue colour which it imparts to paper im- 
pregnated with starch paste and iodide of potassium 
solution ; still we must remember that there are other oxidis- 
ing gases which produce the same effect (see p. ja). 



HYDROGEN. 

Symbol H. Ct>mbi»ing Weight i. Density i, 

HTdrogen is a colourless invisible gas, possessing neither 
taste nor smell ; it is the lightest body known, being 14*47 
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exist absorbed in certain specimens of meteoric iron ; but 
it is found in much larger quantities, combined with oxygen 
to form water (vd<o/i water, and y^wam I produce), and it is 
by the decomposition of water, or of some other similar 
hydrogen compound, that the gas is always prepared. 
Hydrogen appears to have been first obtained by Paracelsus 
in the sixteenth century, but its properties were first exactly 
studied by Cavendish in 1781. One-ninth of the weight of 
water consists of hydrogen, and this gas can readily be 
obtained from it by the action of certain metals which de- 
compose the water, combining with the oxygen to form a 
metallic oxide, and liberating the hydrogen as a gas. The 
metals of the alkalies, potassium and sodium, decompose 
water at the ordinary temperature of the air ; some other 
metals, as iron, are only able to do so at a red heat ; whilst 
others, for instance silver and gold, are unable to decompose 
water at alL When a small piece of potassium is thrown 
into water, an instantaneous decomposition of the water 
ensues, potassium hydroxide (caustic potash) is formed, and 
the hydrogen of the water is liberated, so much heat being 
at the same time evolved that the hydrogen takes fire and 
burns. If the potassium, or, still better, sodium, be wrapped 
in a piece of wire gauze, as shown in Fig. 4,. and thus held in 
the water of the pneumatic trough, under the mouth of a 
cylinder, the hydrogen gas thus liberated may be collected, 
and its properties examined. Water consists of 2 parts by 
weight of hydrogen and 15*96 parts by weight of oxygen, and 
its chemical symbol is therefore HjO. When potassium or 
sodium acts upon water, half the hydrogen is liberated, the 
metal taking its place ; this reaction can be represented by 
a chemical equation^ as follows i— 



gj + K=.g|0 + H» 



« 

or water and potassium yield potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen. This equation shows us that for every i part by 
weight of hydrogen which is liberated (H), 39 parts by 
weight of potassium (K) enter into combination. The 
hydroxide which is formed dissolves in the water, but its 
presence can easily be detected either by the peculiar caustic 
taste which the solution possesses (whence its name, 
caustic potash), or by its power of turning to a blue colour a 
solution of litmus which has been reddened by an acid. 
To prepare hydrogen by the action of red-hot iron on 

* The siflrn + used in chemiatl equations signifies " and " or '* together with.' 
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water, a wrought-iron pipe, like a gun-barrel, filled with 
iron turnings, must be heated in a fiimace (Fig. 5), and 
steam from a small flask or boiler passed over the red- 
hot metal through the tube ; hydrogen gas is given oflf, 
and oxide of iron left in the tube. The most convenient 
process of preparing pure hydrogen in Quantity depends 
upon a property possessed by those metals, such as iron 
or line, which decompose water at a red heat ; namely, 
that these metals are able to evolve hydrogen from dilute 
acids at the ordinary temperature of the air. For the 
purpose of thus obtaining hydrogen, a flask or bottle is 
provided with a cork and tube as represented in Fig. 6, some 



anc dippiitgs are introuuced, and a mixture of one part of 

sulphuric acid (acompoundof sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen) 
and eight parts of water poured in through the tube funnel. 
After a few minutes a rapid effervescence commences, and 
the evolved gas is collected over water in bottles or cylinders 
as in the case of oxygen. Care must, however, be taken that 
ail the air is expelled from the flask before the hydrogen is 
collected ; this is easily ascertained to be the case by Ailing 
a test tube with the gas, and trying whether the gas bums 
quietly when a lighted candle is brought 10 the mouth of the 
tube held downinirds. 

If we concentrate by boiling the liquid remaining in the 
flask after the evolution of the hydrogen, we find that white 
crystals separate out when the hquid cools : these consist of 
line sulphate. Agivenweightofiinc (with sulphuric acid and 
water) can always be made to produce a certain weight of 
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hydrogen, and a certain weight of zinc sulphate will always 
be formed. It is found by experiment that 2 parts by weight 
erf hydrc^en can be obtained by dissolving 65 parts of zinc 
with the formation of 161 parts of zinc sulphate. This can 
be represented by the equation— 

H,S04+Zn=ZnS04+H„ 
which not only indicates that sulphuric acid and zinc yield 
zinc sulphate and hydrogen, but also informs us as to the 
weights of the respective substances taking part in the 
'--- ; thus :— 



H, signifies 2 X i parts by weight of hydrogen, 
S I, I X 32 „ „ sulphur, 

O, „ 4 X 16-64. „ „ oxygen, 

and HfSOf signifies 3 + 32 + 64 •■ 98 parts by weight of 
sulphuric acid. So the equation tells us that 98 parts by 
weight of sulphuric acid added to Zn or 65 parts by weight 
of zinc, yield ZnSO^ or 161 parts by weight of zinc sulphate, 
and H, or 2 parts by weight of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen bums in the air when a light is brought to it 
with a very slightly luminous, although extremely hot flame j 



and in the process the hydrogen combines with the oxygen 
of the air, forming water. The production of water by the 
combustion of hydrogen in the air may easily be shown by 
bringing a bright dry glass over the flame of hydrogen 
issuing from a fine jet, as in Fig, 7 ; the glass becomes at 
once dimmed owing to the condensation of water in stnall 
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drops Upton the cold dry sur&ce. A number of these drops 
can be collected, and, upon examination, they are found to 
consist of pure water. Hydrogen does not support the 
combustion of a candle, nor the life of an animal. If a 
burning taper is pushed up into a cylinder of this gas, held 
with its mouth downwards, the hydrogen burns at the mouth ■ 
of the jar, while the taper is extinguished ; it can, however, 
be relit by the flame at the mouth. Hydrogen can be poured 
from one vessel to another in the air ; but as it is lighter than 
air it must be poured upwards. The specific gravity of 
hydrogen, when air is taken as the unit, is found to be 



0*0693 'i ^i^t ''c several reasons we shall find it more con- 
venient to take hydrogen itself as our unit, and compare the 
weight of the same volumes of other gases with hydrogen 
instead of air. One liter of hydrogen gas at 0° C. and 760 
mm. pressure weighs O'o896 grams. Free hydrogen, like 
oxygen, has never been obtained in the liquid or solid state. 
[The pupil must carefully work out the examples and 
exercises given for each Lesson at the end of the book, and 
thus test the accm-acy of his knowledg.] 
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LESSON IIL 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES, ETC 

It becomes now of importance to ascertain not merely the 
weights of oxygen and hydrogen capable of being evolved 
by using given weights of potassium chlorate or zinc, but 
likewise the volunu of each gas thus obtained. Before we 
can enter into these calculations there are several important 
preliminary subjects, with the principles of which we must 
make ourselves acquainted. 

The first of these is the metric or French decimal system 
of weights and measures ; the second is the mode of measur- 
ing temperature, and the construction and use of thermo- 
meters, together with the laws regulating the expansion of 
gases by heat ; whilst the third relates to the measurement of 
atmospheric pressure by means of the barometer, and the 
laws regulating the changes which variations of pressure 
produce in the volumes of gases. 

Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

There are several distinct advantages to be gained by the 
adoption of this system, the chief of which is that the system 
is throughout a decimal one, and hence all calculations for 
reduction, such as occur in our old measures (from penny- 
weights to tons, or from inches to miles, for instance), are 
avoided. A second important consideration which renders 
our use of this system advisable, is that it is now generally 
adopted by men of science in all countries. The starting 
point of this system is the establishment of a unit of length 
called a meter^ equal to rather more than one yard (more 
exactly, 39*37 English inches). This meter, like all other 
standards of length, is an arbitrary length : a standard meter 
was prepared, and, of this, copies are made for use.* 

* When the meter was first made, it was intended to give it a length which 
should have some reference to the earth's drctimference, and a standard was 

made which had the length of the ^ part of the distance from the equator 

10,000,000 
to the pole, as measured by the French geometricians. Subsequent investiga- 
tions have, however, proved that the measurement of the earth's circumference 
then made is not quite correct, and hence the meter turns out to be not quite 

(although very nearly) the part of the true distance of the pole from 

10,000^000 

the equator. The value of the metric system does not at all depend upon this 
relation between the earth's circumference and the meter. The meter is the 
length of the bar of metal carefully preserved in Paris, from which copies have 
been taken for use. 
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The meter is divided into tenths, hundredths, and thou- 
sandths ; these parts are termed respectively, decimeters^ 
centimeters^ and millimeters. The multiples of the meter, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands, are called decameters, hec- 
tometers, kilometers. The measures of area, or square 
measure, and those of capacity, or cubic measure, are 
easily obtained ; we have square meters and square deci-, 
centi-, and milli-meters ; we have also cubic meters and 
cubic deci-, centi-, and milli-meters ; and we have the square 
and cubic measures derived from the multiples of the meter 
in the same way. 



zo decimeters . . 
zoo centimeten . . 
ZfOoo millimeten . . 
zoo square decimeters 
10,000 „ centimeters 
z,ooo,ooo „ miilimeters 
z,ooo cufatc decimeters 
z,ooo^ooo „ centimeters 
z,ooo^ooo^ooo .. millimeters 



»» 



z meter. 
>> 
ff 



X square meter. 






X cubic meter. 



ff 



The measure on the margin is i decimeter in 
length ; it contains 10 centimeters and 100 milli- 
meters. For the sake of simplicity the word liter 
is used to signify i cubic decimeter (rather less 
than an English quart). 

The French philosophers who arranged this met- 
ric system wished to have a simple relation be- 
tween the measure of volume and that of weight, 
and they determined to take as their unit of weight 
the weight of i cubic centimeter of pure water of 
the temperature of 4° Centigrade weigned at Paris. 
This weight is termed a gramme, or in English 
^am. It is divided like the meter into tenths^ 
hundredths, and thousandths, called respectively 
deci-, centi-, and milli-gram ; whilst to the tens, 
hundreds, and thousands of grams the names deca-, 
hecto-, and kilo-gram are given. A table showing 
the relation between the weights and measures of 
the metric system and those commonly in use in 
this country is given in the Appendix. 

Measurement of Temperature. — 
Thermometers, 

Measurements of changes of temperature ar 
always effected by ascertaining the expansion or 
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contraction which bodies undergo by alteration of tempera- 
ture. For this purpose liquids are generally used, as solids 
expand too litUe, and gases too much, to be convenient 
indicators. Mercury and alcc^ol are the liquids commonly 
employed, especially the former, because its rate of expan- 
sion is nearly uniform, and because the range of temperature 
which can be measured by a mercurial thermometer is large, 
this metal boiling at a very high temperature and freezing 
at a comparatively low one. Alcohol is used when very low 
temperatures have to be measured, as this liquid has never 
yet oeen frozen. Air thermometers are only used in very 
delicate experiments in physics. In order to prepare a 
mercurial thermometer a straight piece of glass tubing, 
having a bore as uniform as possible throughout its whole 
length, is taken, and a bulb blown upon the end. This bulb, 
together with the whole of the tube, is then filled with 
mercury, and heated up to the highest temperature which 
the instrument is required to measure ; the open end of 
the tube is then completely closed, whilst full of mercury, 
by melting the glass before the blowpipe. The thermo- 
meter thus prep^^ requires graduating, in order that its 
indications may be compared with those of any other. This 
graduation is effected : i. By plunging the bulb and stem 
into finely-powdered and melting ice, and marking on the 
stem the point where the mercury stands. 2. By immersing 
the bulb and stem in the steam given off from water boiling 
into a metallic vessel, and marking off the point where the 
mercury then stands. Care must be taken during this last 
experiment that the height of the barometer be observed ; the 
reasons for this precaution will be explained further on. Hav- 
ing obtained these two fixed points, it is easy to adapt a scale 
to the thermometer. Three scales, each of which is capable 
of being expressed in terms of the others, are at present in 
use : I. The Centigrade scale. 2. Fahrenheit s ^Z2\<t, 3. Riau- 
mur's scale. In the Centigrade scale (which we shall adopt, it 
being the one almost universally employed in scientific works, 
and in general use on the Contment) the space between these 
two points — called respectively \\s& freezing and boiling points 
— is divided into 100 equal parts, each of which is called a de- 
gree : the Zero of the scale is placed at the freezing-point, so 
, that the boiling-point is 100^ C. Divisions equal in size to 
these are continued above the boiling- and below the freezing- 
points, and those below the freezing-point are characterized 
by a minus sign, thus, — i* C, —2° C, &c. Fahrenheit divided 
Uie same space into 180 equal parts, each of which is called 
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a degree Fanrenheit; he did not, however, commence his 
scale at the freezing-point, as he erroneously thought that he 
had obtained the greatest possible degree of cold by making 
a mixture of snow and salt ; the temperature of this mixture 
he found to be 32 of his degrees below the freezing-point of 
water ; he, therefore, called the freezing-point 32°. In Fah- 
renheit's scale, minus numbers are employed to denote degrees 
of temperature below the Zero of his scale ; this scale is the 
one in common use in England, but is the most inconvenient 
one which we could adopt. Reaumur's scale (used in Russia 
and Sweden) resembles the Centigrade scale, except that the 
space between the freezing and boil- 
ing points is divided into 80 equal 
parts; so that water boils at 80° Reau- 
mur. The connection between these 
three scales is seen at a glance by 
reference to Fig. 8. The relation 
between the degrees Falirenheit, 
Centigrade, and Reaumur is express- 
ed by the numbers 9, 5, 4. In con- 
verting from degrees Fahrenheit to 
Centigrade or R^umur, we must 
remember first to subtract 32 and 
then reduce ; whilst when passing 
fromdegreesCentigradeand R^umur 
to Fahrenheit we must add 32 after 
the multiplication and division are 
completea. 

If very exact measurements are 
required, several precautions must be 
taken in the graduation and use of 

thermometers : thus, for instance, the tube must be calibrated 
—that is, the irregularities in the bore must be determined 
and allowed for, whilst any slight alteration in the position 
of the freezing-point must from time to time be ascertained. 
Different mercurial thermometers often show slight differ- 
ences in their indications, owing to the unequal expansion 
of different kinds of glass ; hence it is necessary in exact 
experiments to have recourse to the air thermometer. 

Expansion of Gases by Heat, 

Solid and liquid bodies expand much less for equal incre- 
ments of heat than gases ; they also all expand differently, 
whilst all gases expand alike, or very nearly so. The cxpan- 
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sion of solids and liquids is a subject with which, in demen- 
(ary chemistry, we have little to do, whilst a knowledge of the 
laws regulating the expansion of gases is of more immediate 
importance. It has been found by exact and laborious 
experiment that all gases expand ^^^ part of their volume 
at o** C. for every increase in temperature of i® Centigrade : 

Thus 275 volumes of air or hydrogen at oP C. 
become 274 
» 275 
» 276 
or 273 + 1 

The decimal fraction corresponding to ^f^ is 0*003665 ; i 
volume of air at o** C. becomes 1*003665 volumes when heated 
to 1° C This fraction is called the co-efficient of the expan- 
sion of gases,* If we require to know the volume which 
1,000 cuoic centimeters of hydrogen measured at o** C. will 
occupy when the temperature is raised to 20°, we must re- 
member that the alteration in bulk takes place in the ratio of 
the numbers 273 to 273 + 20. Hence we multiply 1,000 by 
293, and divide by 273. If we require to know what the 
volume 1,000 cbc measured at 20" C. will occupy when the 
temperature sinks to o**, we have to remember that the 
diminution in volume follows the same law, and that, there- 
fore, 293 vols, at 20° will become 273 vols, at 0°. If we have 
1,000 cbc. of gas at 20°, and desire to know the volume which 
it will occupy at 50**, we have in like manner to remember, 
that 273 -J- 20, or 293 vols, at 20°, become 273 + 50, or 323 
vols, at 50° ; and then we can easily find the alteration in 
volume which the 1,000 cbc. of gas will undeirgo when heated 
from 20° to 50°. - 

Relation of Volume of Gases to Pressure. 

When a gas is subjected to an increase of pressure, the 
volume of the gas becomes less ; and when the pressure is 
withdrawn, the gas immediately expands again, and occupies 
exactly the same volume which it did before the pressure was 
increased. Solid and liquid bodies cannot be compressed in 

* Regnault and Magnus have shown that hydrogen gas expands rather less 
than atmospheric air, whilst carbonic acid gas expands rather more than air. 
The co-efficients of expansion from o** to xoo° obtained by these two renowned 
experimentalists are as follow :— 

RegnaulL Magytus, 

Hydro^n . . . 0*36614 0*36556 

Ciirbomc Acid . . 0*37099 o '36909 
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the same way. Gases are hence known as compressible'fluids^ 
and liquids as incompressible fluids : liquids, however, really 
are compressible, but only to a very slight extent : like gases, 
they recover their original volume on removal of the pressure. 
The law representing the relation between the volumes of a 
gas and the pressures to which the gas is subjected is a very 
simple one : it is termed Boy Us or Mariott^s Law, from the 
names of the discoverers : it states that the volume occupied 
^ (^ny gas is inversely proportional to the pressure to which 
it is subjected. Thus, for instance, the volume i under 
pressure i becomes the volume 2 under the pressure i, the 
volume 3 under the pressure \t the 
volume \ under the pressure 2, and 
the volume \ under the pressure 3, and 
so on.* For a description of the experi- 
mental proof of this law, a work on 
Physics must be consulted. 

The instrument which serves to 
measure the pressure exerted by the 
air is termed a barometer (Fig. 9). 
This in its simplest form consists of a 
straight glass tube, about Soo mm. (33 
inches) in length, closed at one end, 
and furnished with a millimeter scale. 
This tube is filled with dry mercury, 
and the open end placed downwards 
in a basin containing the same metal. 
It is then seen that the mercury sinks 
in the tube to a point about 760 mm. 
from the surface of the metal in the 
basin : it is sustained in this position 
by the pressure of the air. When this pressure increases, 
the height ^f the sustained column becomes greater ; when 
it diminishes, the level of the mercury in the tube falls. 
All gases generated at the earth's surface are subject to this 
pressure, and their volumes increase or diminish according 
to the above law, as the superincumbent pressure becomes 
less or greater. In estimating the volume of hydrogen 
which can be collected from a given weight of zinc and 
sulphuric acid, it is clear that we require to know not 
only the temperature at which the gas is collected, but also 

* Tlus law, like many other physical laws, is only aa approximation to the 
truth as ascertained by exact experiment. No gases obey the law exactljr when 
high pressures are used, and many deviate perceptibly ; still, as these deviations 
are but very sHght, we may assume, fw {he purposes of our calculations, the 
absolute truth ot the law of Boyle. 




Fig. 9. 
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the atmospheric pressure under which it is measured ; and in 
order to be able to compare the bulks of two gases, we must 
always compare them under like conditions of temperature 
and pressure. For this purpose we agree to compare all the 
volumes of gases at the standard temperature of cP C. and 
under the standard pressure of 760 millimeters of mercury. 
Suppose now that we desire to know what weight of potas- 
sium chlorate we need to take in order to fill with oxygen gas 
a gasholder havine a capacity of 10 liters, the temperature of 
the room being 15 C. and the barometer standing at 752 mm. 
We know (i) that 122*29 parts by weight of potassium chlorate 
yield 47'88' of oxygen ; (2) that a liter of oxygen of 0° C. and 
760 mm. weighs 1*4298 grams. We must now ask: What 
will 10 liters of oxygen weigh if measured at 15® C. and 
under the pressure of 752 mm. ? Now, 10 liters at o® 

and 760 mm. will become '<> X 760 X (273 + 15) ^ j^.^^^ 

' 752 X 273 

at 15° and* 752 mm. ; therefore, if 10 liters at o® and 760 mm. 
weigh 14*298 grams, 10 liters at 15° and 752 mm. will weigh 

14*298 X 10 . %.T . • ^ 1 1_ 

^,^ =s 13 41 grams. Next we require to know how 

many grams of chlorate will furnish this weight of oxygen ; 

as every 122*29 parts of chlorate yield 47*88 parts of oxygen, 

, „ , 122*29 X 13*41 ^ , , 

we shall need \^.oo — 34*252 grams of chlorate. 

In the same way we can calculate, for instance, the weight 
of zinc and sulphuric acid needed to inflate a balloon of 
the capacity of 150 cubic meters with hydrogen when the 
thermometer stands at 1 1° C. and the barometer at 763 mm. 
[The student will do well to work out numerous examples of 
this kind, in order to familiarize himself with these methods 
of calculation (see Exercises at the end of the book).] 

Diffusion of Gases 

Another physical property of gases is that of diffusion. 
Gases which, when mixed together, do not combine chemi- 
cally, have the power of becoming intimately mixed together, 
even when differing in specific gravity, and when the heavier 
gas is placed at the bottom, and both remain at rest. This 
important property is called the diffitsive power of gases. 
The rate at which gases diffuse varies greatly. Thus, a 
bottle filled with hydrogen lost 94*5 per cent, of this gas when 
left exposed to the air in the same time as that in which 
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a bottle of carbonic acid lost only 47 per cent, of this gas 
in the same way. Gaseous diffusion goes on through the 
minute pores of certain solids, such as stucco, or thin plates 
of graphite ; the different diffusive rates of air and hydrogen 
may be well seen by fixing a thin piece of stucco on to one 
end of a glass tube open at the other end, and filling this 
with hydrogen ; on plunging the open end into water a steady 
rise of this liquid in the tube is noticed, and after some time 
the whole of tne hydrogen is found to have disappeared, and 
the tube contains only pure air. Experiments made upon 
this subject have shown that the velocity of diffusion of dif- 
ferent gases is inversely proportional to the square roots of 
their densities; thus 4 volumes of hydrogen will pass through 
the diaphragm in the same time that i volume of oxygen is 
able to do so, oxygen being sixteen times as heavy as 
hydrogen. This property of gases has an important bearing 
upon the atmosphere of towns and dwelling-rooms, which is 
kept pure to a great extent by this diffusive power of gases. 

The following table gives the rates of diffusion, as deter- 
mined by Graham, of several gases, that of air taken to be 
equal to i, compared with the inverse square roots of their 
densities, air also taken as the unit : — 





Density 
air = z. 


z 


Velocity of 
diflfusion 
air = z. 


Vdensity. 


Hydrogen .... 
Nitrogen .... 

Oxygen 

Carbon Dioxide . . 


0*06926 
0*97130 
1*10560 
1*52900 


37790 
I 0150 

0*9510 

0*8087 


3830 
1*014 
0*949 
0*812 
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OXIDES OF HYDROGEN. 

We are acquainted with two compounds of oxygen and 
hydn^n, namely ; — 

(i) Water w Hydrogen MoH-oxidt. Symbol H,0. Com- 
bining Weight 17'96, Density 8-98, 

(2) Hydrogen Di-exide. Symbol H,Of Combining Weight 
33-92. 

WaUr. 

When hydrogen bums in the air water is formed by the 
union of vxti foimer gas with ox^en. The discovery of the 



Fig. 10. 

composition of water was made in 17B1 by Henry Cavendish, 
who showed that two volumes of hydrogen unite with one 
volume of oxygen to form water. In order to prove this, 
Cavendish ma'ie a mixture of these gases in this proportion 
by volume in a jar, and then allowed them to pass into a strong 
dry vessel resembling that seen in Fig. 10, A, from which the 
air had been pumped out. By means of two platinum wires 
melted through the glass (at b), an electric spark could be 
passed through the mixture df two gases, causing their 
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explosive combioation : dew was then seen to be deposited 
upon the sides of the vessel, and when the stopcock was 
opened under water, this liquid nished in, filling the whole 
space formerly occupied by the mixed gases. Cavendish 
weighed the glass before ana after the explosion, and, knowin? 
the weight of the gases taken, he found that the weiglit of 
the water produced was the same as that of the gases which 
combined. Since the above-mentioned year, the exact com- 
position of water has been made the subject of careful 
synthetical experiment by many chemists, ana the result has 
been to confirm by much more delicate methods this original 



conclusion. The most accurate of these methods of ai 
ing the composition of water is a modification only of that 
onginally used by Cavendish. We use for this purpose a. 
long, accurately graduated, strong glass tube called a Euiiio- 
meUr (A. Fig. 1 1)1 open at one end and closed at the other, 
whilst through the glass at the top are melted two platinum 
wires. This tube is first filled with mercury, and placed 
mouth downwards over a trough filled with iSis metal (Fig. 
11). Hydrogen gas is now allowed to enter the tube, and 
the volume admitted measured (suppose equal to 100 
volumes) ; oxygen gas is next admitted, and the volume d 
the two mixed gases measured (suppose that 7S volumes of 
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oxygen are added). In maldiig this experiment, care must 
however, be taken that the temperature and atmospheric 
pressure are carefully measured by means of the thermometer 
{() and the barometer (b) shown in the figure ; it is also 
necessary that the tube be not more than half full of the 
gaseous mixture, as gr^t heat is evolved by the combustion, 
and hence a sudden increase of volume occurs, for which 
reason it is necessary to press down the open end of the 
tube upon a pla.te of caoutchouc placed under the mercury. 
An electric spark is now passed through the eas along the 
platinum wires, when a. fiamc is seen to pass down through 
the gas, showing that combination has occurred ; the water 
produced will be deposited as dew upon the inside of ^e 



tube, and will then only take up about lAn pait of 

whidi its constituent gases occupied, so that its vol 



gases occupied, s 
. L the bottom of thi 
the column of mercury in the tube rises, and we shall then 
find that only 2; volumes of gas remain, and this turns out 
to be pure oxygen. Thus we see that loovolumes of hydrogen 
require exacdy 50 volumes of oxygen for their complete com- 
bustion. By a modification of this experiment, it can be 
shown that the volume of the gaseous water formed occupies 
exactly 100 volumes ; or 2 volumes of hydrogen unite with I 
of oxygen to form 2 volumes of steam, hence the density of 
steam or weight of i volume is '^'9° + ? _ g.^^ The most 
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striking method of demonstrating 'ihe composition of water 
analytically is by splitting it up into its constituent gases by 
means of a current of voltaic electricity. For this purpose 
we will fill a glass vessel (Fig. iz) with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid to enable it to conduct the electricity, and bring 
two test tubes filled with water and inverted into this vessel 
over two small platinum plates attached to wires of the same 
metal passing through the caoutchouc stopper at the bottom of 
the glass ; on connecting these with the terminals of a battery 
of three or four of Grove's elements, an evolution of gas from 
each plate is noticed : that disengaged from the plate in 
connection with the platinum end of the battery is found to 
be pure oxygen ; whilst that coming off from the other plate 
connected with the zinc end of 
the battery, is pure hydrogen 
gas. If the two tubes begradu' 
ated, it will be seen that the 
volume of the hydrogen is a 
very little more than double 
that of the oxygen ; for, owing 
to the ox^ien being rather 
more soluble in water than 
hydrogen, we do not thus get 

Suite the exact proportions. 
n order to collect the detona- 
ting mixed gases evolved by 
this electrolytic decomposition 
of water, an apparatus represen- 
ted in Fig. I3may be employed. 

Oxygen being I5'96 times as y^; ,j 

heavy as hydrc^en, and these 

gases combining to form water in the proportions by volume 
of one volume of the former to two of the latter, we now 
know that the proportions by weight in which these gases 
exist in water must be as iS'96 to 2. It is nevertheless most 
important that this calculation be verified by direct experi- 
ment. For this purpose, use is made of the fact chat copper 
oxide when heated alone does not part with any of its oxygen, 
but when heated in presence of hydrogen it parts with as 
much oxygen as will, by combining with the hydrogen, form 
water, being itself wholly or partly reduced to metallic 
copper. If, therefore, we take a known weight of copper 
oxide, heat it, and pass pure hydrogen over it until it has 
parted with all its oxygen, and if we collect and weigh all the 
water thus formed, and Ulcewise weigh the remaining metallic 
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copper, we shall have made a synthesis Iry weight of -uiater. 

For the loss in wdght of the copper oxide is the weight of 
oxygen which has combined with 
hydrogen to form water ; and the 
difference between this weight 
and that of the water formed, is 
the weight of the hydrogen thus 
combined. The arrangement used 
for this determination is repre- 
sented in Fig. 14. The hydrogen 
evolved by zinc from sulphuric 
acid in the bottle on the left hand 
is purified from any trace of ar- 
senic, sulphur, and moisture which 
it may contain by passing through 
the U tubes, numbered i to 7, 
Fig. 1 4, containing absorbent 
substances. The tube No. 8, 
containing a very hygroscopic 
substance, is weighed both before 
and after the experiment : and if 
i no increase occurs, the dryness 
S of the gas is insured. The gas 
*■ then comes in a perfectly pure 
Slate into contact with the heated 
copper oxide contained in the 
bulb A. This first bulb, which 
is. accurately weighed, is placed 
in connection with a second bulb 
B, in which the water formed by 
the reduction of the oxide col- 
lects ; any moisture which may 
escape condensation in this bulb 
is retained in weighed drying 
tubes, 9 to iz, containing frag- 
ments of pumice moistened with 
sulphuric acid. Most careful ex- 
periments made according 10 this 
method, carried out with many 
precautions which cannot here be 
detailed, have shown that 8S-86 
parts of oxygen by weight unite 

with II'I4 parts of hydrogen to form 100 parts of water. 
Free oxy|^ and hydrogen combine together, when a light 

is brought in contkct with them, with so much force that a 
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violent and dangerous explosion occurs from the sudden 
expansion caused by the great heat evolved in combination. 
If we fill a strong soda-water bottle one-third full with oxygen 
and two> thirds with" hydrogen, and then bring a flame to the 
mouth, the gases combine, producing a sudden detonation 
like the report of a pistol. Many fatal accidents have 
occurred to persons who have carelessly experimented with 
large volumes of this explosive mixture. In order to exhibit 
the great heat evolved by the combination of the two gases, 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe is employed ; in this arrangement 
the gases are contained separately in two caoutchouc bags, 
being only brought together at the point at which the com- 
bination is desiied, so that all danger of explosion is avoided. 
The flame thus produced is very slightly luminous, but its 
temperature is so high, that the most difficultly fusible metals, 
such as platinum, may be easily melted in it, whilst iron wire 
held in tne flame bums with beautiful scintillations, forming 
an oxide of iron. A piece of chalk or lime placed in this 
flame becomes heated to bright whiteness, and emits an 
intense light, often used for signal purposes. 

Water exists in nature in three forms : in the solid form as 
ice, in the liquid state as water, and in the gaseous form as 
steam. At all temperatures between o^ and 100° C. it takes 
the liquid form, and above 100° it entirely assumes the 
gaseous form (under the ordinary atmospheric pressure of 
760 mm.). The melting-point of ice is always found to be 
a constant temperature, and hence it is taken as the zero of 
the Centigrade scale; water may, however, under certain 
conditions, be cooled below o^ C. without becoming solid ; 
still ice can never exist at a temperature above o^ C. In 
passing from the solid to the liquid state water becomes 
reduced in volume, and on freezing a sudden expansion (from 
I volume to 1*09) takes place. That this expansion exerts 
an almost irresistible force is well illustrated by the splitting 
of rocks during the winter. Water penetrates into the 
cracks and crevices of the rocks, and on freezing widens 
these openings ; this process being repeated over and over 
^ain, the rock is ultimately split into fragments. Hollow 
balls of thick cast-iron can thus easily t^ split in two by 
filling them with water and closing by a tightly-fitting screw, 
and Sien exposing them to a temperature below c^ C. 

In the passage from solid ice to liquid water, we not only 
observe this alteration in bulk, but we notice that a very 
remarkable absorption, or disappearance of heat, occurs. 
This is rendered plain by the following simple experiment : — 
Let us take a kilogram of water at the temperature o*», 

E.C. ^ 
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and aaodier kilogram of water at 79° ; if we mix these, the 
temperature of the mixture will be the mean, or 39°* 5 ; if, 
however, we take one kilogram of ice at oP and mix it with a 
kilogram of water at ygf", we shall find that the whole of the 
ice is melted, but that the temperature of the resulting 2 kilo- 
grams of water is exactly 0° ; in other words, the whole of 
the heat contained in the hot water has just sufficed to melt 
the ice, but has not raised the temperature of the water thus 
produced. Hence we see that in passing from the solid to 
the liquid state a given weight of water takes up or renders 
latent \\x%X. so much heat as would suffice to raise the tempera- 
ture of the same weight of water through 79° C. ; the leUent 
heat of water is therefore said to be 79 thermal units — z. 
thermal unit meaning the amount of heat required to raise a 
unit weight of water through 1° C. When water freezes, or 
becomes solid, this amount of heat which is necessary to 
keep the water in the liquid form, and is therefore well 
termed iht heat of liquidity ^ is evolved, or rendered sensible. 
A similar disappearance of heat on passing from the solid 
to the liquid state, and a similar evolution of heat on passing 
from the liquid to the solid form, occurs with all substances ; 
the amount of heat thus rendered latent or evolved varies, 
however, with the nature of the substance. A simple means 
of showing that heat is evolved on solidification consists in 
obtaining^ a saturated hot solution of Glauber's salt (sodium 
sulphate), and allowing it to cool. Whilst it remains undis- 
turbed, it retains the liquid form, but if agitated it at once 
begins to crystallize, and in a few moments becomes a solid 
mass. If a delicate thermometer be now plunged into the 
salt while solidifying, a sudden rise of temperature will be 
noticed. Similarly water at rest may be cooled down below 
0° C. without solidifying, but if agitated it at once solidifies, 
and the temperature of the whole mass instantly rises to o^ C. 
When water is heated from 0° to 4°, it is found to contract, 
thus forming a striking exception to the general law, that 
bodies expand when heated and contract on cooling; on 
cooling from 4° to 0° it expands again : above 4°, however, it 
follows this ordinary law, expanding when heated, and con- 
tracting when cooled. This peculiarity in the expansion and 
contraction of water may be expressed by saymg that the 
point of maximum density of water w 4° C. ; that is, a given 
bulk of water will at this temperature weigh more than at any 
other. Although the amount of contraction on heating 
from oP to 4** is but small (i volume of water at 4° becoming 
I + o'oooi2 at o**), it yet exerts a most important influ- 
ence upon the economy of nature. If it were not for this 
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apparently unimportant property, «Mir dimate would be 

perfectly Arctic, and Europe would in all probability be as 
uninhabitable as Melville Island. In order better to under- 
stand what the state of things would be if water obeyed the 
ordinary laws of expansion by heat, we may perform the 
following experiment. Take a jar containing water at a 
temperature above 4°, place a thermometer at the top and 
another at the bottom of the liquid. Now bring the jar into 
a place where the temperature is below the freezing-point, 
and observe the temperature at the top and bottom of the 
liquid as it cools. It wiU be seen that at first the upper 
thermometer always indicates a higher temperature than the 
lower one ; after a short time both thermometers mark 4^ ; 
and, as the water cools still further, it will be seen that the 
thermometer at the top always indicates a lower temperature 
than that shown by the one at the bottom : hence we con- 
clude that water above or below 4° is lighter than water at 4^ 
This cooling goes on till the temperature of the top layer of 
water sinks to 0°, after which a crust of ice is formed ; but if 
the mass of the water be sufficiently large, the temperature of 
the water at the bottom is never reduc^ below 4°. In nature 
precisely the same phenomenon occurs in the freezing of 
lakes and rivers ;* the surface-water is gradually cooled by 
cold winds, and thus becoming heavier, sinks, whilst lighter 
and warmer water rises to supply its place : this goes on till 
the temperature of the whole mass is reduced to 4°, after 
which the surface-water never sinks, however much it be 
cooled, as it is always lighter than the deeper water at 4°. 
Hence ice is formed only at the top, the mass of water re- 
taining the temperature of 4**. Had water become heavier 
as it cooled down to the freezing-point, a continual circula- 
tion would be kept up until the whole mass was cooled to 
oP, when solidification of the whole would ensue. Thus our 
Jakes and rivers would be converted into solid msisses of ice, 
which the summer's warmth would be quite insufficient 
thoroughly to melt ; hence the climate of our now temperate 
zone might approach in severity that of the Arctic regions. 
Sea-water does not freeze en masse, owing to the great depth 
of the ocean, which prevents the whole from ever bemg 
cooled down to the freezing point ; similarly, in England, 
very deep lakes never freeze, as the temperature of the whole 
mass never gets reduced to 4** C. 

In passing from the liquid to the gaseous state, water ex- 
hibits several interesting and important phenomena. In -the 

• The point o€ m»^maain density of sea-water is considerably lower than that 
of ficsh, and is ip fact below 0° C. 

D 2 
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first pUce, when we heat water to loo" C. it begins to boil, or 
tHtert into ebullition; that is, a rapid disengagement of 
water-gas, or steam, from the lower or most heated surface 
takes place : this is well seen when water is heated in a ^lass 
globe over a gas flame. In this passage from the liquid to 
the gaseous state, a large quantity of heat becomes latent, 
the temperature of the steam given oS being the same as 
that of the 1x)iling water, as, like all other bodies, water re- 
quires more heat for its existence as a gas than as a liijuid. 
The amouDt of heat latent in steam is roughly ascertained 
by the following experiment Into i kilogram of water at o°. 



steam from boiling water, having the temperature of locP, is 

passed until the water boils : it is then found that the whole 
weighs riB? kilos., or o'lS? kilo, of water in the form of 
steam at locV has raised i Inlo. of water from rf to ioo° ; or 
I kilo, of steam at ioo° would raise S'36 kilos, of ice-cold 
water through loc^, or 536 kilos, through 1". Hence the 
latent heat of steam is said to be 536 thefmal units. 

Whenever water evaporates or passes into the gasewis 
state, heat is absorbed, and so much heat may be thus ab- 
stracted from water that ii may be made to freeze by its own 
evaporation. A beautiful illustration of this is found in an 
instrument called Wollaston's Cryopfaorus : it consists of a 
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bent tube^ having a bulb on each end, and containing water 
and vapour of water, but no air. On placing all the water in 
one bulb, and plunging the empty bulb into a freezing mix- 
ture, a condensation of the vapour of water in this empty 
bulb occurs, and a corresponding quantity of water evapo- 
rates from the other bulb to supply the place of the con- 
densed vapour : this condensation and evaporation eo on so 
rapidly that in a short time the water cools down below o^, 
and a solid mass of ice is left in the bulb. By a very 
ingenious arrangement this plan of freezing water by its own 
evaporation has been practically carried out on a kurge scale 
by M. Carrd, by means of which ice can be most easily and 
cheaply prepared. This arrangement consists simply of a 
power^ air-pump (a. Fig, 15), and a reservoir (b), of a 
hygroscopic substance, such as strong sulphuric acid. On 
placing a bottle of water (c) in connexion with this apparatus, 
and on pumping for a few minutes, the water begins to boil 
rapidly, and the temperature of the water is cooled so low by 
its own evaporation as to freeze to a mass of ice. 

Water, and even ice, constantly give off steam or aqueous 
vapour at all temperatures, when exposed to the air ; thus we 
know that if a glass of water be left in a room for some days, 
the whole of the water will gradually evaporate. This power 
of water to rise in vapour at all temperatures is called the 
elastic force^ or tension^ of aqueous vapour; it may be 
measured, when a small quantity of water is placed above the 
mercury in a barometer, by the depression which the tension 
of the vapour thus given off is capable of exerting upon the 
mercurial column (as in Fig. 9). If we graduallv heat the 
drops of water thus placed in the barometer, we snail notice 
that the column of mercury gradually sinks ; and when the 
water is heated to the boiling-point, the mercury in the baro- 
meter tube is found to stand at the same level as that in the 
trough, showing that the elastic force of the vapour at that 
temperature is equal to the atmospheric pressure. Hence 
water boils when the tension of its vapour is equal to 
the superincumbent atmospheric pressure. On the tops of 
mountains, where the atmospheric pressure is less than at 
the sea's level, water boils at a temperature below iog° : thus 
at Quito, where the mean height of the barometer is 527 mm., 
the boiling-point of water is 90°' i ; that is, the tension of 
aqueous vapour at 90*** i is equal to the pressure exerted by a 
coiunm of mercury 527 mm. high. Founded on this prin- 
ciple, an instrument has been constructed for deterniining 
heights by noticing the temperatures at which water boils. A 
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simple experiment to illustrate this feet consists in boiling 
water in a globular flask, into the neck of which a stopcock 
is fitted : as soon as the air is expelled, the stopcock is 
closed, and the flask removed from the source of heat ; the 
boiling then ceases ; but on immersing the flask in cold water, 
the ebullition recommences briskly, owing to the reduction of 
the pressure consequent upon the condensation of the steam ; 
the tension of the vapour at the temperature of^the water in 
the flask being greater than the diminished pressure. All 
other liquids obey a similar law respecting ebullition ; but as 
the tensions of their vapours are very diflerent^ their boiling- 
points vary considerably. 

When steam is heated alone, it expands according to the 
law previously given for permanent gases ; but when water 
is present, and the experiment is performed in a closed vessel, 
the elastic force of the steam increases in a far more rapid 
ratio than the increase of temperature. The following table 
gives the tension of aqueous vapour, as determined by 
experiment, at different temperatures measured on the air 
thermometer* 

Tension of the Vapour of Water. 









Tension in 


Temperature, 
Centigrade. 


Tension in 

millimeters of 

mercury. 


Temperature, 
Centigrade. 


atmospheres, 

I atmosphere 

= 760 mm. of 

merciuy. 


-20'* 


0-927 


loo' 


I 


— 10 


2-093 


1 1 17 
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4-600 


120-6 


2 


+5 


6-534 
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10 
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3 


15 
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4 


20 


i7'39i 
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6 


30 
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8 


40 
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12 
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14 


70 
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16 


80 


354*280 


207-7 


18 


90 


525-450 


213-0 


20 


100 


760-000 


2247 


25 
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We now see why the barometric height must be noticed in 
graduating a thermometer (page 22) ; if the height differ 
from 760 mm. the temperature of the water boiling under that 
pressure will not be quite 100** C. A metal vessel is here 
employed, because it is found that water does not always 
boil at looP in glass vessels, even though the atmospheric 
pressure be 760 mm., owing to some molecular action 
analogous to cohesion between the glass and water. 

Pure water and ice, when seen in large masses, are found 
to possess a blue colour ; this is well seen in the glaciers and 
lakes of Switzerland. In order to obtain pure water the 
chemist is obliged to dts^t'/ river or spring-water (that is, to 
boil the water and collect the water formed by the condensa- 
tion of the steam thus produced), as all such water contains 
more or less soM matter in solution derived from the surface 
of the earth over which the water flows ; this dissolved solid 




Fig. x6. 

matter is left behind on boiling off the water. Solid matter 
in suspension can be got rid of by the simpler process of 
filtration through paper, sand, &c. An arrangement for 
distillation on a small scale, as used in laboratories, is seen 
in Fig. 16 ; it consists of a glass retort in which the impure 
water is placed, connected with a condenser, made of two 
glass tubes, between which a current of cold water is made to 
circulate. The distilled water is collected in the flask placed 
at the end of the apparatus. Rain-water is the purest form 
of water occurring in nature, but even this contains impurities 
derived from the dust, &c. in the air, and no sooner does it 
touch the garth's surface than it dissolves some of the 
materials with which it comes in contact, and, according to 
the nature of the ground over which it passes, becomes more 
or less impure. All fresh-water on the earth's surface has 
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been derived from the ocean by a vast process of distillation, 
having been deposited in the form of rain or snow from the 
atmosphere. 

All the rain-water ultimately passes in the form of spring- 
water, or river- water, into the sea, carrying with it the soluble 
constituents which have been dissolved out from the strata 
through which it has percolated. In consequence of this 
continual accession of soluble salts, and removal of pure 
water by evaporation, the sea-water is rendered salt ; it con- 
tains about 35 parts of sohd matter (28 of which consist of 
common salt, or sodium chloride) in solution in 1,000 parts 
of water. 

Water is the most general solvent for chemical substances 
with which we are acquainted. Most salts are soluble to a 
greater or less extent in water, and are deposited again in 
crystals when the water is evaporated ; we are unacquainted 
with any simple general law regulating the quantities of salts 
taken up by water ; in most cases the solubility is greater in 
hot than in cold water. Water is also contained in the solid 
state in combination as water of crystallization in many 
salts ; when this water is driven off by heat, the crystal falls 
to powder. Gases also dissolve in water in quantities varying 
with the nature of the gas, the temperature, and the pressure 
to which the gas is subjected. It is solely in consequence of 
the presence of oxygen derived from the air dissolved in the 
water of lakes, rivers, and seas, that fish are enabled to keep 
up their respiration ; as the water passes through their g^lls 
the oxygen is taken up to purify their blood. 

Hydrogen Di-oxide. 

Symbol H2O2. — This substance has received the name of 
oxygenated water, as it easily decomposes into oxygen and 
water : it is found to contain twice as much oxygen as water 
does, consisting of 2 parts by weight of hydrogen combined 
with 31*92 of oxygen ; hence, if we represent water by the 
symbol HjO, hydrogen di-oxide will be written HjOg. It 
does not occur in nature, but is artificially prepared by acting 
on barium di-oxide, Ba Og, with hydrochloric acid, H2 CI2 : 
an exchange takes place between the barium and hydrogen, 
giving rise to hydrogen di-oxide and barium chloride. Thus 

Ba O, 
(JI2 ri2 
Hydrogen di-oxide may also be prepared by passing car- 
bonic acid gas through barium di-oxide suspended in water 
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when barium carbon!ate separates out as a white powder 
insoluble in water, and hydrogen di-oxide remains in solution. 
The reaction is represented by the following equation : 

Ba O2 + HgO + COa « Ba CO3 + H^ Og. 

The aqueous solution of the di-oxide is concentrated by 
allowing the water to evaporate under the receiver of an air- 
pump ; the liquid after a time becomes thick, but it cannot 
be entirely freed from water. Hydrogen di-oxide is chiefly 
characterized by the ease with which it loses half its oxygen ; 
this gas is slowly given off at 20°, but at joo** C. the evolution 
of oxygen becomes very rapid. In consequence of the 
readiness with which it gives off oxygen, hydrogen di-oxide 
acts as a powerful bleaching agent, rapidly oxidizing and 
destroying vegetable colouring matter. A remarkable de- 
composition occurs when this substance is brought in contact 
with ozone, common oxygen* and water being produced. 
Another interesting reaction occurs when silver oxide is 
brought together with hydrogen di-oxide ; as the silver oxide 
is reduced to metallic silver, whilst water and common oxygen 
are formed. 



LESSON V. 

NITROGEN. 

Symbol N, Combining Weight 14*01, Density 14*01.-— 
Nitrogen exists in the free state in the air, of whidi it consti- 
tutes four-fifths by bulk ; it occurs combined in the bodies 
of plants and animals, and in various chemical compounds, 
such as nitre, whence the gas derives it?Hiame (generator of 
nitre). It is best obtained from the air by taking away the 
oxygen with which it is mixed ; for this purpose we may burn 
a piece of phosphorus in a bell-jar filled with air, the mouth 
of which is placed in a vessel full of water. White fumes of 
a compound of phosphorus and oxygen, called phosphorous 
pent-oxide, at first fill the jar, but these soon subside and 
dissolve in the water, leaving the nitrogen in a nearly pure 
state. One-fifth of the original volume of the air, consisting 
of oxygen, will have disappeared. Nitrogen may also be 
prepar^ by passing air over red-hot metallic copper, which 
combines with the oxygen, forming solid copper oxide, and 
leaving the gaseous nitrogen in a pure state. Nitrogen is also 
formed when a current of chlorine is passed through an excess 
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of a solution of ammonia ; nitrogen gas is evolved, and sal- 
ammoniac remains behind in solution. If the chlorine be 
present in excess, a most dangerous and explosive compound 
IS formed. 

Nitrogen is a colourless, tasteless, inodorous gas, slightly 
lighter than air (specific gravity 0*972, air being ix)). It does 
not combine readily with bodies, and is a very inert substance, 
neither supporting combustion nor animal life, nor burning 
itself : it has, however, no poisonous properties, and animals 
plunged into a jar of this gas die simply of suffocation from 
the want of oxygen. Nitrogen can be made to unite with 
both oxygen and hydrogen ; when combined with the latter it 
forms a powerful alkaline base, ammonia, and united with 
both elements it forms a strong acid, nifric add, 

The Atmosphere, 

The Atmosphere is the gaseous envelope encircling the 
earth ; and it constitutes the ocean of air at the bottom of 
which we live. We become aware of the existence of the 
air when we move rapidly, and experience the resistance 
offered to the passage of our bodies, and also when the air is 
in motion, givmg rise to a wind. We notice the pressure of 
the atmosphere if we withdraw the air from beneath the 
hand by a powerful air-pump, for we then find that the hand 
is pressed down with a force equal to 1*033 kilos, on a square 
centimetre, or nearly 15 lbs. on every square inch. The 
total atmospheric pressure which the human body has to 
support hence amounts to several tons, but this pressure is 
not felt under ordinary circumstances, because the pressure is 
exerted equally in every direction. The instrument used for 
measuring the pressure of the air is termed a Barometer 
(see Fig. 9, p. 25), and the average pressure at the sea-level 
is equal to that exerted by a column of mercury 760 mm. 
high. The air being elastic and having weight, it is clear that 
the lower layers of air must be more compressed than those 
above them, and hence the density of the air must vary 
at different heights above the sea-level. The density of the 
air being thus dependent on the pressure to which it is sub- 
jected, the higher strata of air become extremely rarefied, 
and it is hence difficult to say exactly whereabouts the air 
ceases ; but it appears that the limit of the atmosphere is 
about 45 miles from the level of the sea. If the whole atmo- 
sphere were of the same density throughout as it is at the 
earth's surface, it would only reach to a height of a little more 
than 5 vft*}*^ ahc»v^ the sea-level. The weight of one liter of 
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dry air at o^ and under 760 mm. of pressure is 1*2932 
grams. 

Respecting the chemical composition of the atmosphere we 
have to remark, in the first place, that the air is a mixture, and 
not a chemical compound of its constituent gases, although, 
as we shall see, these occur throughout the atmosphere in 
almost unvarying proportions. The grounds for coming to 
this conclusion are, first, that if we bring oxygen and nitrogen 
together in the proportions in which they are found in air, no 
elevation of temperature or alteration in bulk occurs (as is 
invariably the case when gases combine), and yet the mixture 
acts in every way like air; secondly, that the relative 
quantities of the two gases present are not those of their 
combining weights, nor of any simple multiples of these 
weights ; and thirdly, that although in general the proportions 
of the two gases are constant, yet instances not unfrequently 
occur in which this ratio is different from the ordinary one. 
The most convincing proof, however, that air is not a chemical 
compound is derived from an experiment upon the solubility 
of air in water : when air is shaken up with a small quantity 
of water, some of the air is dissolved by the water ; this dis- 
solved air is easily expelled again from the water by boiling, 
and on analysis this expelled air is found to consist of oxygen 
and nitrogen in the relative proportions of i and 1*87. Had 
the air b^n a chemical compound, it would be impossible to 
decompose it by simply shaking it up with water ; the com* 
pound would then have dissolved as a whole, and, on exa-^ 
mination of the air expelled by boiling, it would have been 
found to consist of oxygen and nitrogen in the same propor- 
tions as in the original air, viz. as i to 4. This experiment 
shows, therefore, that the air is only a mixture, a larger 
proportion of oxygen being dissolved than corresponds to 
that contained in the atmosphere, owing to this gas being 
more soluble in water than nitrogen. # 

There are many ways of determining the amounts of 
oxygen and nitrogen contained in the air, the best of these 
being by the eudiotneier ;* by means of which the com- 
position by volume is ascertained. For this purpose the 
same arrangement is employed as that used in the eudio- 
roetric synthesis of water (Fig. 17). A quantity of air 
sufficient to fill the tube about one-sixth full is introduced 
into the eudiometer previously filled with mercury ; the 
volume of this air is then accurately ascertained by reading 

* From evd/a, dear weather, and /ncTpov, a measure : a measure of the clear- 
ncM or purity of the air; that iS| of th« quantity of oxygen which it contains. 
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off with a telescope the number of the milimeter divisions 
on the tube to which the mercury reaches, whilst the 
height of the column of mercury in the tube above the 
trough, together with that of the barometer and the tempera- 
ture of the air, are also 4-ead ofL Such a quantity <tf pure 
hydrogen ^as is now added as is more than sufficient to 
combine with all the oxygen present ; and the volume of 
this gas, and the pressure enerted upon it, are then deter- 
mined as before. An electric spark is now passed through 
the mixture, care having been taken to prevent any escape 
of gas by pressing the open end of the eudiometer against 



Fig. 17. 

V 

a sheet of caoutchouc under the mercury in the trough. 
After the explosion the volume is again determined as 
before, and is found to be less than that before the ex- 
plosion, the whole of tiie oxygen and part of the hydrogen 
having combined to form water ; the diminution, therefore, 
represents exactly the volumes of these gases which have 
united. We know, however, from our previous experiments 
upon the composition of water, that z vols, of hydrogen 
always unite with exactly t voL of oxygen to form water : 
hence one-third of the diminution in volume must represent 
the oxygen which has disam>eared, and, therefore, the volume 
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of oxygen contained in the air taken. An example may 
make this clearer. Suppose the volume of air taken amounted 
to 100. vols., and that after the addition of hydrogen the 
volume of the mixture was 150 vols. ; after the explosion 
S7 vols, were found to remain, that is, 63 vols, had dis- 

appeared ; then -^ =s 21 will be the volume of oxygen 

contained in 100 vols, of air. 

Analyses of air collected in various parts of the globe 
thus made with the greatest care have shown that the relative 
quantities of oxygen and nitrogen remain the same, or very 
nearly the same, from whatever region the air may have 
been taken. So that whether the air be derived from the 
tropics or the arctic seas, from the bottom of the deepest 
mine or from an elevation of 20,000 feet above the earth's 
surface, it contains from 20*9 to 21 vols, of oxygen per 
cent. 

When we know the composition of air by volume, and the 
relative densities of the two constituent gases (i4»oi for nitro- 
gen and 15*96 for oxygen), we can calculate its composition 
by weight ; we thus find that in 100 grams of air 23*14 grams 
of oxygen are mixed with 76*86 grams of nitrogen. It is 
important to control this calculation by experiment ; for this 
purpose a large glass globe furnished with a stopcock is 
rendered vacuous by the air-pump and then weighed ; a tube 
of hard glass filled with copper turnings and also furnished 
with stopcocks is likewise weighed. This tube is then 
heated to redness in a long tube-furnace, and connected at 
one end with the empty flask, at the other with a series of 
tubes filled with caustic potash and sulphuric acid, for the 
purpose of completely freeing the air passing through them 
fr.om carbonic acid and aqueous vapoui; ; the cocks are then 
slightly opened, and air allowed to pa^s slowly through the 
purifiers into the hot tube, where it is completely deprived of 
oxygen by the hot metallic copper, which is thereby oxidized ; 
the nitrc^en passing on alone into the empty flask. After 
the experiment is concluded, the cooled tube is again weighed, 
and the increase over the former weighing gives the quantity 
of oxygen, whilst the increase in weight of the globe gives 
the nitrogen. The mean of a large number of experiments 
thus made shows that 100 parts by weight of air contained 
23 parts by weight of oxygen and 77 of nitrogen. 

In addition to the two above-mentioned gases, tne air con- 
tains several other important constituents, especially carbonic 
acid gas, aqueous vapour, and ammonia gas. We have 
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alreadjr noticed (page 1 1) the important part which the 
carbonic acid gas of the air plays in the phenomeiia of 
vegetation, this gas being the source from which plants obtain 
the carbon they need to form their tissues. The quantity of 
carbonic acid present in the air is very small compared with 
the quantities of oxygen and nitrogen, being only about 
4 vols, to 10,000 of air ; nevertheless the absolute quantity 
of this gas contained in the whole atmosphere is enormously 
large (viz. about 3,000 billion kilos.) The quantity of carbonic 
acid contained in the air can be found by drawing a known 
volume of perfectly dry air (not less than 20 liters) through 
weighed tubes containing caustic potash ; the increase in 
weight of the tubes gives the weight of carbonic acid con- 
tained in the air drawn through. Fig. 18 shows the arrai^e* 



upper to the lower vessel, causes the passage of an equal 
volume of air through the tubes j the two tubes farthest from 
the aspirator contain pumice-stone steeped in sulphuric acid, 
and serve to dry the air completely before passing into the 
next tube and potash bulbs, in which the carbonic acid is 
absorbed by caustic potash : the tube nearest the aspirator 
also contains sulphuric acid and pumice to avoid a loss of 
moisture from the potash solution in the bulbs. The quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in the air in different localities 
and under different circumst^ces varies considerably — from 
2 to more than 10 in 10,000 vols, of air. In houses and closed 
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inhabited spaces, the quantity of carbonic acid present is 
often much larger, and the object of ventilation is to reduce 
the quantity of carbonic acid to as low a point as possible. 
Other methods for the estimation of carbonic acid are de- 
scribed in the larger manuals. 

Aqueous vapour is contained in the air in quantities vary- 
ing in different localities and at different times, and depend- 
ing mainly upon the temperature of the air. Air at a given 
temperature cannot contain more than a certain quantity of 
moisture in solution ; and when it has taken up this maximum 
quantity, it is said to be saturated with aqueous vapour. The 
higher the temperature of the air, the more water can it 
retain as vapour ; and when air saturated with moisture is 
cooled, the water is deposited in the liquid form in very small 
globules, forming a mist, fog, or cloud. This is the cause of 
the faXL of rain, snow, and hail ; when warm air heavily laden 
with moisture from the ocean passes into a higher and colder 
position, or meets with a current of air of lower temperature, 
it cannot any longer retain so much aqueous vapour, and a 
large quantity assumes the liquid form, falling as rain when 
the temperature is above the freezing-point, or crystallizing 
as snow-flakes if the temperature be below that point. Hail 
is caused by the congelation of raindrops in passing through 
a stratum of air below the freezing-point. The quantity of 
rain thus deposited is very large : i cubic meter of air satu- 
rated with moisture at 25° C contains 22*5 grams of water, 
and if the temperature of this air be reduced to 0° C. it will 
then be capable of retaining only 5 '4 grams of water vapour ; 
hence lyi grams of water will be deposited as rain. The 
sir in Engknd is oflen saturated with moisture, whilst the 
driest air observed on the coast of the Red Sea during a 
simoom contained only one-fifteenth of the saturating 
quantity. Instruments for ascertaining the degree of mois- 
ture or humidity of the air are termed hygrometers. 

The deposition of dew is caused by the rapid cooling of 
the earth's surface by radiation after sunset, and by the 
consequent cooling of the air near the ground below the 
temperature at which it begins to deposit moisture. 

The amount of aqueous vapour contained in the air at any 
time can be determined by the apparatus used for the esti- 
mation of the carbonic acid, for the moisture must be 
removed from the air before the carbonic acid can be ab- 
sorbed, and the increase in weight of the tubes filled with 
pumice-stone moistened with sulphuric acid gives the weight 
of aqueous vapour. In general the air contains from 50 to 
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70 per cent, of the quantity necessair to saturate it. If the 
quantity be not within these limits, the air is either unpleas- 
antly dry or moist. 

The next important constituent of the air is ammonia, 
which is a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, and only 
exists in comparatively very minute quantities (about i part 
in 1,000,000 of air). Nevertheless it plays a very important 
part, as it is mainly from this ammonia that vegetables obtain 
the nitrogen which they need to form their seeds and fruit ; 
for it appears that plants have not the power of assimilating 
the free nitrogen of the atmosphere. Other substances which 
occur in the atmosphere in very small quantities may be 
considered as accidental impurities. Amongst them, volatile 
organic matter is the most important, as probably influencing 
to a great extent the healthiness of the special situation. We 
become aware of the existence of such organic putrescent 
substances when entering a crowded room from the fresh 
air ; and it is probable that the well-known unhealthiness of 
marshy and other districts is owing to the presence of some 
org^ic impurity. At present, however, we possess but little 
certain knowleage on Uiis subject Ozone is also present in 
fresh air, but generally absent in the close air of towns and 
dwelling-rooms, owing to its decomposition by the organic 
matter, &c., in such air ; we do not know how it is formed 
in nature, unless it be by the discharge of atmospheric 
electricity. 



LESSON VI. 

COMPOUNDS OF NITROGEN WITH OXYGEN. 

We are acquainted with five distinct chemical compounds 
of nitrogen with oxygen, viz. : 

• 

I Nitrog^ Mtm-^xidtt cootaining a8 psurti by weight of N. to x6 of O. 
a Nitrogen Di-oxide „ 38 „ „ 3a — 

3 Nitrogen Tri-oxide „ a8 „ ,,48 — 

4 Nitr^en Tetr-oxidt „ ^ „ ,,64 — 

5 Nitrogen Pent-oxidt ,,98 „ „ 80 — 

It win be seen that the oxygen contained in these com- 
pounds is in the proportion of the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 
one and the same quantity of nitrogen ; and here, for the first 
time, we meet with a striking example of the law of chemical 

* For the sake of simplicity the whole numbers 14 and x6 are here taken 
instead of the exact numbers 14*01 and 15*96 as the combining weights of nitro- 
gen and uzygea 
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comdinaHon in multiple proportion. Thus, while 28 parts 
by weight of nitrogen combined with 16 parts of oxygen form 
44 parts of nitrogen mon- oxide, we find that any other com- 
pounds of these two elements contain some simple multiple 
of 16 parts by weight of oxygen (thus, either 2 x 16, 3 x 16, 
4 X 16, or 5 X 16), and that no compounds exist containing 
any intermediate quantity of oxygen. 

This law of multiple proportions was first enunciated by 
John Dalton, and is the expression of well-established experi- 
mental facts. Dalton endeavoured to explain these facts by 
his celebrated Atomic Theory, He asked himself, Why do 
the elements combine only in multiples of their several 
combining proportions ? and he answered the question by 
the following supposition. 

Matter is made up of small indivisible portions, which are 
called Atoms (a privative, and rtiiwo, I cu^. These atoms do 
not all possess the same weights, but the relation between 
their weights is represented by that of the combining weights 
of the elements ; thus the atom of oxygen is taken to be 16 
tinges as heavy as the atom of hydrogen, and the weights of 
the atoms of nitrogen and oxygen as 14 to 16. Dalton further 
assumed that chemical combination consists in the approxi- 
mation of the individual atoms to one another ; and, having 
made these assumptions, he was able to explain why com- 
pounds must contain their constituents in the combining 
proportions, or in multiples of them, and in no intermediate 
proportion. Let us take, for example, the compounds of 
nitrogen and oxygen ; the lowest of these consists of one 
single atom of oxygen combined with 2 atoms of nitrogen, or 
with one double atom of nitrogen^ as it contains 16 parts of 

oxygen to 28 of nitrogen ; thus, Cli)0^^^ * ^^^ we there- 
fore write its formula, N2 O, and call it nitrogen mon-oxide. 
The next compound that can be formed must be produced 
by the addition of another atom of oxygen to this ; thus 

we get ^X^)^D^) ^ ^2 ^tt ^^ nitrogen di- oxide. The 
next must be formed by the attachment of another atom 
of oxygen, and thus we get (w)(n)(o)^(o) = Na O3, or 
nitrogen tri-oxide. The next possible compound is 




or nitrogen tetr-oxide ; and the next 

®®®©©©© - N, O., 

E.C. ^ 
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or nitrogen pent-oxide. We thus see that an atom being 
indivisible, no intermediate compounds can be formed. In 
considering this subject, we shall do well to remember that 
the Law of Multiple Proportions, being founded on experi- 
mental facts, stands as a fixed bulwark of the sclience, which 
must ever remain true ; whereas the Atomic Theory, by 
which we now explain this great law, may possibly in time 
give place to one more perfectly suited to the explanation of 
new facts.* 

Adopting Dalton's views, chemists assume that the 
smallest particle of a chemical compound consists of a group 
of separate atoms ; this group is called a molecule; it is 
supposed to be indivisible by mechanical forces, but can be 
separated into its constituent atoms by chemical means. 
Thus, the molecule of water consists of 2 atoms of hydrogen 
and I atom of oxygen, and the sum of the atomic weights of 
these constituents, 2 -|- 15*96 =» 17*96, gives the molecular 
weight of water. 



Cofnbining Volumes of Gases, 

The relation existing between the volumes of gases when 
they combine together has been found to be a very simple 
one, inasmuch as the densities of all the elements known in 
the gaseous state are identical with their atomic weights ; or, 
what is the same thing, the atoms in the gaseous state all 
occupy the same space.t 

Thus the density and combining weight of oxygen are 
alike 1596 ; or, oxygen is 15*96 times heavier than hydrogen : 
the density and combining weight of nitrogen are alike 
14*01 ; or, nitrogen is 14-01 times heavier than hydrogen; 
the density of chlorine is 35*37, that of sulphur vapour 31-98, 
and so on. Remembering this fact, it is easy to calculate the 
absolute weight of a given volume— say one liter of these 
different gases — when we know that one liter of hydrogen 
at the standard pressure and temperature weighs 0*0896 

* If nitroeen dioxide and nitrogen tetr-oxide be considered to be represented 
respectively by the formula Ny04 and^N,04, they will be exceptions to the law 
mentioned on page 51, respecting the density of compound gases or vapours, as 
instead of having their densities represented by the halves of their combining 
proportioiUt'they will have them represented by the quarters of these numbos. 

t Certain notable exceptions to this law occur in the case of phosphorus and 
arsenic, whose vapours possess a density twice as great as that required to be in 
accordance with the above law, and also of a few volatile metals, such as rinc 
and mercuiy, whose density is only half their atomic weight. 
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grams. Thus i liter of oxygen, under the same circum- 
stances, weighs i5'96xo*o896»r43ograms. 

I liter of nitrogen weighs 14*01 X 0*0896= 1-255 » 

„ chlorine „ 35*37 X 00896= 3* 169 „ 

„ sulphur vapour „ 3 1*98x00896 =2 865 „ 

With respect to compounds, we find that the density of 
a compound gas is one-half its molecular weight; or the 
molecule of a compound gas occupies the space of 2 atoms 
of hydrogen.* 

i7'o6 
Thus the density of water-gas, or steam, HjO, is-^-^- = 

8*98, that is, it is about nine times heavier than hydrogen ; 

the density of hydrochloric acid, HCl, is 35L5Z « i8*i8; 

2 

that of ammonia, N H3 ^J-^ or 8*5 ; that of carbonic acid, 

CO2, 43:?2.= 21-94. 

Hence the weights of i liter of these compounds (estimated 
at 0° C and 760 mm.) are as follows : — 

1 liter of steam weighs 8*98X0*0896 gram. 

„ ammonia „ 8'5XO'o896 „ 

„ hydrochloric acid „ 18*18x0*0896 „ 

„ carbonic acid „ 21*94X0*0896 „ 

The symbol for water, HjO, therefore, not only indicates 
that it is composed of 2 parts by weight of hydrogen and 
15*96 of oxygen, but also that 2 volumes of hydrogen have 
united with i volume of oxygen to form 2 voiun^es or one- 
molecule of water gas. The symbol NH3 denotes that 
3 volumes of hydrogen and i volume of nitrogen have 
united to form 2 volumes, one molecule, of ammonia, whilst 
the symbol H CI shows that 2 volumes of hydrochloric 
acid gas contain i volume of chlorine and i of hydrogen. 

We have seen that 28 parts by weight of nitrogen 
unite with 32 parts of oxygen to form nitrogen di-oxide ; the 
density of this compound is, however, found by experiment 
to be 15 : hence its molecular weight is 30, consisting of 14 
parts by weighf of nitrogen to 16 of oxygen, or i volume of 
each constituent, and its formula must, therefore, be NO. 

Nitrogen and oxygen do not readily combine together, 

* The exceptions to this law are mentioned under the several compounds. 

S 2 
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but under certain circumstances they are found to do so ; 
thus, if a series of electric sparks are passed through a glass 
vessel filled with dry air, the presence of red coloured 
vapours, possessing a peculiar acrid smell, is soon noticed. 
These consist of nitrogen trl- and tetr-oxides, formed by the 
union of the nitrogen and oxygen of the air. Fig. 19 illus- 
trates the arrangements necessary for this purpose. A glass 
globe filled with air is furnished with two metallic wires, 
from the extremities of which the sparks from an induction 
coil can be passed through the air. After the rapid dis- 
charges have continued for a few minutes, a portion of the 
ox)^en and nitrogen have united to form a compound gas 
haviDg a reddish brown colour, which may be easily recog- 
nised by holding a sheet of white paper behind the globe. 



These red fiimes have the power Oike oione) of liberating 
iodine from iodide of potassium, hence the paper dipped in 
a solution of this salt and starch (see page 15) becomes at 
bnce blue when brought into the globe of air through which 
the sparks have passed. If an alkali, such as potash, be 
present in the air through which the sparks are passed, a. 
new substance called nitre, or potassium nitrate, is formed ; 
and from this an important compound, called nitric acid, can 
be prepared. This substance is formed when flashes of 
lightning pass through the air, being carried down to the 
earth's surface in the rain. Nitric acid may be considered 
as a compound of nitrogen pentoxide with>water ; and, as 
all the otner nitrogen oxides can be prepared from it, we 
shall first consider its properties and mode of preparation. 
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Nitric Acid, or Hydrogen Nitrate, 

Symbol H N O3, Molecular Weight 62*89. — Nitre, or potas- 
sium nitrate, is generally formed by the gradual oxidation of 
nitrogenous animal matter in presence of the alkali potash. 
Spring water, especially the surface well-water of towns, 
frequently contains nitrates in solution, owing to water pass- 
ing through soil containing decomposing animal matters, 
which by oxidation yield nitrates. For this reason, water 
containing nitrates is unfit for drinking purposes. Potassium 
nitrate, K N O3 (commonly called saltpetre), occurs as an 
incrustation on the soil in various localities, especially in 
India ; and sodium nitrate, ' Na NO3, or Chili saltpetre, is 
found in large beds on the coast of Chili and Peru. Nitric 
acid is obtained by heating nitre, K N O3, with sulphuric acid, 
or hydrogen sulphate, H2SO4 ; when nitric acid, HNO3, and 
hydrogen potassium sulphate, HKSO4, are formed. The 
decompositions here effected may serve as a type of a very 
large number of chemical changes classed as double decom- 
positions. These may all be represented as consisting in an 
exchange between two elements, or groups of elements ; 
thus, in the case in question, one atom of the hydrogen in 
sulphuric acid changes place with one atom or its equivalent 
of potassium in the nitre. These double decompositions 
may be represented in the form of an equation, in which one 
side signifies the arrangement and relative weights of the 
elements before combination, the other the arrangement and 
relative weights of the same elements after the chemical 
change has taken place, thus — 

K NOo + H^SO^ = H NO3 + HK SO4 cr. 

Nitre and Sulphunc Acid give Nitric Acid & Hydrogea Potassium Sulphate. 

The relative weights of the elements and compounds entering 
into the decomposition are easily ascertained when we re- 
member that each symbol expresses not merely the nature 
of the element, but also the relative weight with which it 
combines, and that the combining weight of a compound is 
the sum of the combining weights of its constituents. The 
numbers expressed by the above equation, taking the nearest 
whole numbers for the sake of simplicity, are 

K N 0,+HaS 04= H N O3+H K S O4 
39+14+48+2+32+64 = 1+ 14+48 +1+39+32+64 
loi + 98 = 63 + 136 

We may express these double decompositions perhaps 
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more clearly if we represent b^ a curved line the actual 
exdiange of hydrogen for potassium, thus — 

NOg. 
or by a stra^ht lin^ thns — 

H I H SO. 

NOjI K 

This signifies that, if we require 63 parts by weight of 

nitric acid, we shall noaire to take loi parts of nitre 

and 98 parts of sulphuric acid, and that we shall have 



Wm. ao. 

136 parts ofhydro^n potassium sulphate formed. Know- 
ing these numbers, it is easy to calculate the proportions of 
ingredients needed to produce any given quanti^ of nitric 
acid. 

Nitric acid is prepared on a small scale by placing about 
equal wei^ts of nitre and sulphuric acid in a stoppered 
retort, which is gradually heated by a Bunsen's burner, as in 
Fig. zo : the nierii: acid formed distils over, and may be 
collected in a flask cooled with water. On a large scale this 
substance is prepared in iron cylinders, into which the 
charges of nitre and acid are brought, the nitric acid being 
collected in large stoneware bottles. 

Nitric acid thus obtained is represented by the formula 
H NO3 ; it is a strongly fuming liquid, colourless when 
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pure, but usually slightly yellow from the presence of lower 
oxides of nitrogen. Its specific gravity is 1*51 at 18°; it 
does not possess a constant boiling point, as it gradually 
undergoes decomposition by boiling, and becomes weaker : 
if mixed with water, and distilled under the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure, the residual acid is found at last to attain 
a fixed composition, boiling constantly at 120*5*', containing 
68 per cent, of HNO3, and possessing a specific gravity of 
1*414. When mixed with less water, a stronger acid than 
this comes over ; when mixed with more water, a weaker 
one first distils over till this constant composition is attained. 
Nitric acid contains 76 per cent, of oxygen, with some of 
which it easily parts ; hence it acts as a strong oxidizing 
agent. This is seen when we bring a small (juantity of 
metallic copper or tin into this liquid diluted with a little 
water ; red fumes are immediately given off, and the metals 
are oxidized ; for the same reason nitric acid bleaches indigo 
solution, oxidizing, and therefore destroying, the colouring 
matter. This reaction^ and the formation of red fumes in 
presence of metallic copper, &c., serve' as modes of detect- 
ing the presence of nitric acid. One of the most delicate 
tests for this acid consists in adding to the liquid to be tested 
an equal volume of strong sulphuric acid, well cooling the mix- 
ture, and then carefully pouring on to its surface a solution of 
ferrous sulphate, FeS04 : a black ring is produced where 
the two layers of liquid meet if any nitric acid be present. 
Nitric acid forms, with metallic oxides, by the process of 
double decomposition, a numerous family of salts called 
nitrates : these are nearly all soluble in water, and many of 
them are lai^ely used in the arts for various purposes. They 
will be mentioned under the several metals. 

In nitric -acid we have the first example of a series of 
important compounds known as acids. Most of the acids 
are soluble in water ; they possess an acid taste, and have 
the property of turning blue litmus-solution red. All acids 
contain hydrogen, combined either with an element, or with 
a group of elements, which almost always contains oxygen, 
and in this case the substances are termed oxy-acids. These 

acids may be regarded as water, „ > O, in which part of the 

hydrogen is replaced by the oxygenated group of atoms ; thus 

nitric acid may be represented as ^JV^ ( o. When the rest 

of the hydrogen of an acid is replaced by a metal, as for 
instance when sulphuric acid acts upon zinc, the acid 
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character of the substance disappears, and a salty called 
zinc sulphate^ is formed, thus : — 

^S04 




Salts are likewise produced when certain hydroxides and 
oxides are brought into contact with acids ; thus if the 
solution of potassium hydroxide (caustic potash), obtained 
by the action of the metal potassium on water, is added to 
nitric acid, the alkaline or caustic properties of the hydroxide 
as well as the sour taste of the nitric acid disappear at a 
certain point ; the solution becomes neutral^ that is, it does 
not change the colour of either blue or red litmus, and the 
salt potassium nitrate is contained in the liquid : thus — 

The soluble hydroxides which thus act upon acids are termed 
alkalies, and have the power of turning red litmus solution 
blue. In the same way many metallic oxides, called basic 
oxides^ or bases^ act upon acids to form salts ; thus silver 
oxide dissolves in nitric acid, and neutralises its acid 
character, forming soluble silver nitrate, thui 



Nitrogen Pentoxide, or Nitric Anhydride. 

Symbol N2O5, or j^q^ | O. — This oxide of nitrogen can 

be prepared directly from pure nitric acid by carefully adding 
to it phosphorus pentoxide, which takes away one molecule 
of water from two of nitric acid, thus : 

2 H NO3 = N2 O5 + Ha O. 

Another method of preparing this substance is to pass dry 
chlorine gas over silver nitrate ; silver chloride is formed, 
oxygen is given off, and a white crystalline substance pro- 
duced, which on analysis is found to be nitrogen pentoxide. 
The decomposition takes place in two stages, in the first a 
yellow liquid called nitroxyl chloride, NO^ CI (see page 62), 
IS formed ; thus : 

N?)J 0+ cil - NO, CI + Ag CI + O, 
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and this, acting upon another molecule of silver nitrate, forms 
nitrogen pentoxide ; thus — 

Nitrogen pentoxide melts at + 30° and boils at + 45® ; it 
very easily undergoes decomposition, and unites with great 
energy with water, forming nitric acid. 

The &ct that the composition of nitrogen i)entoxide is 
represented by the formula N2O5 may be ascertained experi- 
mentally by determining the quantity of nitrogen contained 
in 100 parts of nitrogen pentoxide, which is nrst converted 
into nitric acid by the aid of water as above, and then into 
lead nitrate by treatment with lead oxide, thus : 

Pb O + 2 NO3 H = Pb 2 NOa + HaO. 

The' nitrogen in the lead nitrate weighs 25*99 P^its, and 
hence the oxygen 190-25*99, or 74*01 parts. We then wish 
to know what is the simplest relation in which the combining 
weights of nitrogen and oxygen are contained in this com- 
pound ; in other words, what is the ratio of the number of 
atoms of nitrogen present to the number of those of oxygen. 
This is ascertained by dividing the above numbers by the 
respective combining weights of these two elements ; thus — 

?m „ ,-855 and 7£^ - 4-6372. 

14*01 ^^ 15*96 ^ ^' . 

Here the ratio of the number of atoms of nitrogen present 
to the number of atoms of oxygen is that of the numbers 
I *855 to 4*6372, or that of 2 to 4*999. Hence we conclude 
that' the exact relation between the number of atoms of 
nitrogen and oxygen respectively is that of 2 to 5, the slight 
difference which is noticed being due to the unavoidable 
errors which accompany every experimental inquiry, and are, 
therefore, termed errors of experiment. All the other oxides 
of nitrogen may be obtained from nitric acid by depriving it 
of its hydrogen, and more or less of its oxygen. 
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Nitrogen Menoxuk, or Nitrous Oxide. 

Sym^l N,0, Moleatlar Wfi^kt 43-98, Demity aim is 
obtained by heating ammonium nitrate, NH4 NO, or 
^Q* I O, ia a flask such as that used for tbe production of 
oxygen, and is best collected over warm water (see Fig. 21). 
The salt decomposes on heating into nitrogen monoxide and 
water : NH,NO, - N,0 + 1 H,0 ; or ammonium nitrate 
yields Ditrc^eD mcmoxide and water. Nitrous oxide is a 



Fio. n. 

colourless inodorous ^ possessing a slightly sweet taste ) it 
is somewhat soluble in cold water, one volume of water at 
o'' dissolving 1*30; volumes of the gas, whilst one volume of 
water at 24° dissolves only o'6o8 volume. Nitrogen mon- 
oxide differs from all the gases which we have previously 
considered, inasmuch as it liquefies when exposed either to 
great pressure or to an intense degree of cold. Thus, if it be 
brought under a pressure of about 30 atmospheres at 0°, or 
if it be cooled down to — 99° under the ordinary pressure, it 
forms a colourless liquid (in other words, the tension of 
nitrous oxide vapour or gas is i atmosphere at — 99°, and 30 
atmospheres at (f C). If this liquid be cooled below — 115% 
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it solidifies to a transparent mass. By the rapid evaporation 
of this liquid in a vacuum, the lowest artificial temperature 
hitherto known has been attained, viz. about - 140'' C. 

A glowing chip of wood when plunged into nitrous oxide 
rekindles, and the wood continues to burn with a brighter 
fiame than in the air, whilst phosphorus on burning in this 
gas evolves nearly as much light as in pure oxygen ; a feeble 
name of sulphur is, however, extinguished on bringing it into 
this gas, but if burning strongly it also continues to burn 
brightly. This is owing to the fact that the gas has to be 
decomposed into nitrogen (i volume) and oxygen (half a 
volume) before bodies can bum in it*; and to effect this de- 
composition a tolerably high temperature is necessary,— the 
same products of combustion are produced as if the com- 
bustion went on in the air. When inhaled, nitrous oxide 
produces a peculiar intoxicating effect on the hunoan frame ; 




Fig. 33. 

hence it has been called Laughing-gas. The composition 
of nitrous oxide may be determined as follows : a bent tube 
(Fig. 22) is filled with the dry gas over mercury up to a 
certain mark on the tube, a small pellet of metallic potassium 
having been previously introduced into the bent part of the 
tube ; this is then heated by a spirit lamp, or Bunsen's 
burner, while the open end of the tube is dosed with the 
thumb under the mercury, to prevent a loss of gas by sudden 
expansion caused by the combustion. The potassium burns 
in the gas, uniting with the oxygen to form solid potassium 
oxide, whilst the nitrogen remains in the tube. On removing 
the thumb and allowing the tube to cool, it will be seen that 
the volume of nitrogen is exactly the same as the volume of 
nitrous oxide taken ; hence this gas contains its omoi volume 
of nitrogen. But we know by experiment that the weight of 
one volume of the gas is 21*99, so that if we subtract firom 
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this the weight of one volume of nitrogen (viz. 14*01) we 
shall obtain the weight of oxygen (7'985 contained in one 
volume of nitrogen monoxide. Hence we see that two volumes 
of nitrous oxide are composed of two volumes of nitrogen and 
one volume of oxygen, or 43'98 parts by weight contain 2802 
of nitrogen and 1 5*96 of oxygen, and its foimula is therefore 
NjO. The specific gravity of nitrous oxide (air— i) is I'sz? : 
1,000 cbc, at cf and 760 mm. weigh I "972 grams. 

Nitrogen Dioxide or Nitric Oxide. 

Symbol NO, Molecular WeigAt 39'97, Density i4-98.^A 
colourless gas obtained by acting upon copper turnings with 
nitric acid. The arrangements for prepanng this gas and 
collecting it over water are shown in Fig. 23. 

3 Cu + 8HN0, - 3 (Cu 2 NOJ + 2NO + 4H,0. 
Copper and nitric add give copper nitrate, nitrogen dioxide, 



This substance has not been condensed to a li<juid ; in 
contact with oxygen it combines directly with this latter 
gas, forming red fumes, which are readily soluble in water, 
and by this property it mai^ be distinguished from all other 
gases. Although nitric oxide contains half its volume of 
oxygen, and more oxygen in proportion by weight than 
nitrous oxide, it does not easily support combustion, as it 
requires a high temperature for its decomposition ; thus, 
ignited phosphorus, unless burning very brightly, is ex- 
tinguisbed on plunging it into nitric oxide gas. 

The composition of this gas may be determined according 
to the method described under nitrogen monoxide ; one 
volume of nitrogen dioxide yields half a volume of nitrogen ; 
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as the weight of one volume of nitrogen dioxide is 14*98, the 
weight of oxygen contained in one volume of this gas is 14*98 
— 7 = 7'g8 : or two volumes of nitrogen dioxide weigh 29*97, 
and are composed of one volume of nitrogen weighing 14*01, 
and one of oxygen weighing 15*96. Hence, in accordance 
with the law mentioned on p. 51, respecting the densities of 
compound gases, the formula of this oxide should he N O 
and not N2O2 : the physical properties of the gas likewise, 
compared with those of nitrous oxide, seem to indicate that 
this latter has a more complicated constitution : thus nitric 
oxide has not as yet heen seen in the liquid form, and does 
not condense to a liquid at temperatures and pressures at 
which nitrous oxide readily liquefies ; nitric oxide is de- 
composed with greater difficulty by heat than nitrous oxide, 
and therefore supports combustion less easily ; and it is a 
general law. that in a series of similar bodies the more com- 
plicated be the constitution of one member, the more readily 
does it condense to the liquid form, and the more easily does 
it decompose. 

Ilie specific gravity of nitric oxide (air «=■ i) is 1*038, and 
i/xx> cbc. of this gas at cP and 760 mm. weigh 1*343 grams. 

Nitrogen Trioxide, 

Symbol NjOg, Molecular Weight 75*9, Density 37*95. — 
This substance is prepared by mixing four volumes of dry 
nitrogen dioxide with one volume of oxygen, and cooling the 
mixture to— 18° ; the two gases combine to form red fumes, 
which condense to a volatile indigo-blue coloured liquid ; the 
same blue body is obtained by adding water to nitrogen 
tetroxide and drying the distillate over calcium chloride. It 
is also formed by the action of moderately strong nitric acid 
upon arsenic trioxide, with formation of arsenic acid, thus : 

AS2O3 -H 2 HNO3 + 2 HjO = N^Og + 2 H3ASO4. 

Arsenic trioxide, nitric acid and water yield nitrogen trioxide 
and arsenic acid. 

Nitrous Acid. 

Nitrogen trioxide dissolves in ice-cold water, forming a 
blue liquid, and containing nitrous acid or hydrogen nitrite, 
HNO2, ^^ solution ; this compound is very unstable, and 
decomposes when the water is warmed into nitric acid and 
nitric oxide, thus : 

3 H NO, = H NO3 + 2 NO -h H,0. 
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The salts formed by nitrous acid are, however, not liable 
to such easy decomposition ; potassium nitrite, KNO^y is 
obtained by heating potassium nitrate, K NO3, which loses 
one atom of oxygen ; the same salt is produced when nitro- 
gen trioxide is led into a solution of caustic potash, thus : 

NO ) ^ , . H ) r. .NO 



NO 



+ »Sl0-.T|0+HJ0. 



Hence, nitrogen trioxide stands to the nitrites in the same 
position as nitrogen pentoxide to the nitrates. It will be 
noticed that nitnV acid forms salts called latrdUSf whilst 
mtxous acid gives rise to mtrttesy this is an example of a 
general rule adopted in chemical nomenclature that if the 
specific name of an acid or hydrogen salt end in "ous,'' the 
names of the corresponding metallic salts end in " ite," 
whilst acids whose names end in ^^ic" form salts ending 
in " ate." 

HyponUrous Add. 

A corresponding acid has recently been obtained which 
stands to nitrous oxide N^ O, as nitrous acid does to mtrogen 
trioxide. To this substance the name of hyponitrous acid 
has been given, its formula is HNO : it is, however, not 
known to exist in the free state, although its sodium com- 
pound NaNO can be prepared by the action of sodium 
amalgam on a solution of sodium nitrate. 

Nitrogen Tetroxide, 

Symbol ^O^ Molecular fVci/rki 45*93, Density 22*g6, — 
This substance forms the greater part of the reddish brown 
fumes evolved when nitrous oxide gas escapes into the air ; 
it is, however, best prepared by heating lead nitrate, in a hard 
glass retort ; lead oxide, oxygen, and nitrogen tetroxide are 
produced by the decomposition of the nitrate, thus : 

2 (Pb 2 NOs) = 2 Pb O + 4 NOj + O,. 

Nitrogen tetroxide, NO-, solidifies at - 9° to long prisms ; 
these on fusing yield a yellow liquid, boiling at 22**. Owing 
to the fact that the density of nitrogen tetroxide is 22*96, its 
formula is considered to be NO, and not N2O4. 

When nitrogen tetroxide is passed together will chlorine 
through a heated glass tube nitroxyl chloride NOjCl is 
formed. This is a yellow liquid which boils at - 5**. 
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AND Hn>KOO£N. 

Ammonia 

Symboi NH,, Mohcular Weight 17^1, Dtnsity 8-5. — 
Nitrogen and hydrogen foim only one compound, viz. 
Ammonia. 

This substance is chiefly obtained from the decomposition 
of animal or vegetable matter containing nitrogen and 
hydrogen, being formed either gradually at the ordinary 
temperature, or quickly under the influence of heat : thus 
when horns, or clippings of hides, or coal is heated, am- 
monia is given off; uence ammonia was known as spirits 
of hartshorn. The name ammonia is derived from the fact 
that a compound containing ammonia, called sal-a 



was first prepared t^ the Arabs in the deserts of Libya, near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, by heating camels' dung. 
Guano, Ute dried excrement of sea-birds, and the urine of 
animals, likewise contain large quantities of ammonia. Am- 
monia and its compounds are now, however, mainly obtained 
from the ammoniacal liquors of the gasworks : coal contains 
about 2 per cent, of nitrogen, which, when the coal is heated 
in close vessels, mostly comes off in combination with the 
hydrogen of the coal as ammonia. Hydrochloric acid is 
added to this ammoniacal liquor, and the solution evaporatc(l> 
when the sal-ammoniac of commerce is obtained. 
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Ammonia may also be formed by the action of nascent 
bydrogen on dilute nitric acid ; and wben this acid is placed 
in contact with metalhc zinc or iron, ammonia is fonned, 
thus: 

9 HNO3 + 4 Zn - 4 (Zn zNOj) + 3H,0 + H^N. 

Ammonia gas is best prepared by healing in a j^lass flask 
□ne part by weight of sal-ammoniac, or ammonia hydro- 
chlorate, NH) HClor NH,C1, and an excess, or two parts by 
weignt of powdered quicklime. The decomposition which 
here occurs is represented by the following equation : 
CaO + a NHj Hd =. CaCl, + 2 NH, + H,0. 



Quicklime and sal-ammoniac give calcium chloride, am- 
monia and water. 

Ammoniacal gas is colouriess, and possesses amost pungent 
and peculiar smell, by means of which it can be readily 
recognized ; it is lighter than air, its specific gravity (air= I) 
being 0-59, and it maybe collected by displacement, the neck 
of the bottle intended to receive the gas being turned down- 
wards, as in Fig. 24. A cylinder filled with quicklime is here 
placed between the flask and the bottle for the DurDo«e of 
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completely drying the ammonia. A simpler airangemcnt is 
shown on Fig. 25 ; a layer of powdered, quicklime placed 
in tbe upper part of the flasic itself serves to dry the gas. 
Ammonia may also be collected over mercury, but not over 
water, as it is extremely soluble in this liquid, one gram of 
water at cf absorbing 0875 gram, or 1 148 times its volume, 
of ammonia, under a pressure of 760 mm. ; whilst at scf the 
same weight of water aiisorbs o'526 gram, or 741' 24 times its 
volume, under the same pressure. The solution of ammonia 
gas in water is the common liquor ammoniee of the shops, 
whi<Ji has a specific gravity of about o'88o. Ammonia gas, 
as wdl as the aqueous solution, possesses a strong alkaline 
teaction, ttuning red vegetable colours blue ; it unites with 



the most powerful acids, forming compounos called the salts 
of ammonia (see p. 178), which closely resemble the salts of 
the alkali-metals ; hence the name of the volatile alkali has 
been given to ammonia. The action of ammonia gas on 
nitric acid may be thus represented — 

NHj + NO»H = NHjNOb ; or ^^•j O. 

On exposure to a pressure of seven atmospheres at the 
ordinary temperature of the air (about 15° C.), ammonia 
condenses to a colourless liquid, boiling at - ^S-$° ; and this 
liquid, if cooled below— 75°, freezes to a transparent solid. 
An elegant application of the principle of the latent heat of 
vapours has recently been made in the case of ammonia in 
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M. Carr^^s freezing machine, Fig. 26. This consi^s essea- 
tially of two strgng iron vessels connected in a perfectly- 
air-tight manner by a bent pipe ; one of these vessel^ con- 
tains an aqueoas solution of ammonia saturated with the gas 
at o^ When it is desired to procure ice, the vess^ A coa- 
taining the anmionia solution (which we will term the retort) 
is gradually heated over a large gas-burner, the other vessel 
B (the receiver) being placed in a bucket of cold water : in 
consequence of the increase of temperature, the gas cannot 
remain dissolved in the water, and passes into the receiver, 
where, as soon as the pressure amounts to about 10 atmo- 
sffheres, it condenses in the liquid form. When die greater 
part of the gas has thus been driven out of the water, the 
apparatus is reversed, the retort (a) being cooled in a current 
of cold waterj whilst the liquid it is desired to freeze is placed 
in the interior of the receiver (b). A re-absorption of the 
ammonia by the water now takes place, and a consequent 
evaporation of the liquefied ammonia in the receiver : this 
evaporation is accompanied by an absorption of heat which 
becomes latent in the gas ; hence the receiver is soon cooled 
far below the freezing point, and ice is produced around it. 

The composition of ammonia may be ascertained by 
leading the gas through a red-hot tube, or passing a series 
of electric sparks through the gas, when it will be decom- 
posed into nitrogen and hydrogen, which will be found to 
occupy together a volume twice as large as the ammonia 
taken, and mixed together in the proportions of three volumes 
of hydrogen to one volume of nitrogen. That this is the 
case may be proved by exploding the mixed gases with f of 
their volume of oxygen, when the whole of the hydrogen will 
unite to form water, and pure nitrogen will be left Hence the 
formula NH3 is given to the gas. Another plan to exhibit 
the presence of hydrogen is to apply a light to the end of 
the red-hot tube through which the anmionia is passed ; the 
hydrogen which is thus set free takes fire and bums with' 
formation of water. Pure nitrogen may be obtained from 
the mixed gases by passing them over red-hot oxide of copper, 
when water is formed, and the remaining nitrogen gas may 
be collected over the pneumatic trough. 

The salts of ammonia will be described together with those 
of potassium and sodium (page 178). The compound am- 
monias will be noticed under Organic Chemistry. 
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LESSON VIII. 

CARBON. 

Symbol Qy Combining Weight 11*97. — Carbon is the first 
solid element which we have to notice ; it is not known in 
the free state, either as a liquid or as a gas. Carbon is 
remarkable as existing in three distinct forms, which, in out- 
ward appearance or physical properties, have nothing in 
common, whilst their chemical relations are identical. These 
three allotropic forms of carbon are (i) Diamond, (2) 
Graphite or Plumbago, (3) Charcoal : these substances differ 
in hardness, colour, specific gravity, &c., but they each yield 
on combustion in the air or oxygen the same weight of the 
same substance, carbonic add, or carbon dioxide;* 11*97 
parts by weight of each of these forms of carbon yielding 
43*93 parts by weight of carbon dioxide. Carbon is the ele- 
ment which is specially characteristic of animal and vegetable 
life, as every organized structure, from the simplest to the 
most complicated, contains carbon : if carbon were not 
present on the earth, no single vegetable or animal body 
such as we know could exist. In addition to the carbon which 
is found free in these three forms, and that contained com- 
bined with hydrogen and oxygen in the bodies of plants and 
animals, it exists combined with oxygen as free carbon di- 
oxide in the air, and with calcium and oxygen as calcium 
carbonate in limestone, chalk, marble, corals, shells, &c. 
The fact has already been noticed that plants are able, when 
exposed to sunlight, to decompose the carbon dioxide in the 
air, liberating the oxygen, and taking the carbon for the 
formation of their vegetable structure ; whilst all animals, 
living directly or indirectly upon vegetables, absorb oxygen, 
and evolve carbon dioxide. Thus the sun's rays, through 
the medium of plants, effect deoxidation or reduction, while 
animals act as oxidizing agents with respect to carbon. 

The element carbon not only combines directly with 
oxygen, but also with hydrogen, forming a compound called 
acetylene, C2H2. Carbon forms with oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen a series of more or less compUcated compounds 

* Although the term "add/' as we have already seen, strictly denotes a 
hydrogen salt, yet the word has been applied so long to a few other comj^unds 
containing no nydrogen, such as carbon dioxice, &c., that these bodies are 
univerKmy known by the names carbonic acid. &c. 

F 2 
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very much more extended than the series formed with these 
bodies by any other element ; so that these compounds are 
considered as a separate branch of the science under the name 
of Organic Chemistry, or the Chemistry of tht Carbon Com- 
pounds. The properties of the majority of these compounds 
will be examined in a subsequent chapter, owing to their com- 
plexity ; hence till then it will be better to postpone the 
consideration of several of the properties of carbon. 

The Diamond was first found to consist of pure carbon 
by Lavoisier, in 1775-^. ^y burning it in oxygen, and collect- 
ing the carbon dioxide formed ; it occurs crystallized in 
certain sedimentary rocks and gravel in India (Golconda), 
Borneo, the Cape, and the Brazils. Diamond occurs 
crystallized in forms (Fig. 27), derived by a symmetrical 
geometric operation from a regular octahedron, known as 



belonging to the regular system of Crystallography (see p. 
161). The specific gravity of diamond varies from 3'3 to 
3-5 ; it is the hardest of all known bodies, and when cut 
possesses a brilliant lustre, and a high tefracrive power. In 
addition to its employment as a gem, the diamond is used 
for cutting and writing upon glass. We are altogether un- 
acquainted with the mode in which the diamond has been 
formed : it cannot, however, have been produced at a high 
temperature, because, when heated strongly in a medium 
incapable of acting chemically upon it, the diamond swells 
up, and is converted into a black mass resembling coke. 

Graphite, or Plumbago, crystallizes in six-sided plates 
which have no relation to the forni in which the diamond 
crystallizes. Graphite occurs in the oldest sedimentary 
formations, and in granitic or primitive rocks ; it is found in 
Borrowdale in Cumberland, and in large quantities in Siberia 
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and Ceylon. It has a black metallic appearance (whence the 
familiar name, black lead), and leaves a mark when drawn 
upon paper. The specific gravity of graphite is 2*15 to 2*35. 
Coarse impure graphite may be purified by heating the powder 
with sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate ; a compound is 
thus obtained which, on being heated strongly, decomposes, 
leaving pure graphite in a bulky and finely-divided powder : 
this powder when strongly compressed forms a coherent mass, 
from which pencils and other articles can be made. Graphite 
is used for polishing surfaces of iron^work, and also for giving 
a protecting varnish to grains of gunpowder. Graphite is 
produced in the manufacture of iron ; it occasionally separates 
from the molten pig-iron in the form of scales. 

Charcoal is the third allotropic modification of carbon. , It 
is obtained in a more or less pure state whenever animal or 
vegetable matter is heated to redness in a vessel nearly 
closed : the volatile matters (compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen) are thus driven off, aoid the residue of the 
carbon, together with the ash or mineral portion of the 
organism, remains behind. 

The purest form of charcoal-carbon is found in lamp 
black ; it also occurs as wood charcoal, coal, coke, and 
animal charcoal. This form of carbon does not crystallize, 
and is hence termed amorphous Qzx\iOTi : it is much lighter 
than either of the other two forms, the specific gravity of 
powdered coke varying from i'6 to 2'o. Charcoal appears at 
first sight to be lighter than water, as a piece of it noats on 
the surface of this liquid ; this is,- however, due to the porous 
nature of the charcoal, for if it be finely powdered it sinks 
to the bottom of the water. This porous nature of charcoal 
enables it to exert a remarkable absorptive power, of which 
much use is made in the arts. Charcoal is thus able to 
absorb about ninety times its own volume of ammonia gas, 
and about nine volumes of oxygen. In the process of sugar- 
refining, use is made of the property of charcoal to absorb 
the colouring matters present in the raw sugar : the kind of 
charcoal best suited to this purpose is that obtained by heat- 
ing bones in a closed vessel. Charcoal is also used as a 
disinfectant in hospitals and dissecting rooms, &c. It 
appears that the putrefactive gases when absorbed by the 
charcoal undergo a gradual oxidation from contact with the 
oxygen of the air taken up by the charcoal, and are thus 
rendered harmless. 

Coal is a form of carbon less pure than wood charcoal. It 
consists of the remains of a vegetable world which once 
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flourished on the earth's surface ; the original woody fibre 
has undergone a remarkable transformation in passing into 
coal, having been subjected to a process similar^ in a chemical 
point of view, to that by which wood is transformed into 
charcoal It has not, however, lost the whole of its hydrogen 
and oxygen, and it has at the same time become bitumenized, 
so tlutt for the most part all the vegetable structure has dis- 
appeared. There are many different kinds of coal, contain- 
ing more or less of the oxygen and hydrogen of the original 
wood : cannel coal and boghead coal contain the most 
hydrogen, and anthracite coal the least- The alteration in 
composition which wood has undergone in passing into the 
various forms of coal is seen from the following table : — 

Compositions of Fuels (ash being deducted). 



DMcripdon o£ Fuel. 


Peroeatage Onnpostdoo. 


Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Nitrogea 
and Oxygen. 


1 Woody Fibre .... 

2 Peat from the Shannon • 

3 Lignite from Cologne . 

4 Earthy Coal from Dax . 

5 Wigan Cannel .... 

6 Newcastle Hartley . , 

7 Welsh Anthracite . . . 


52-65 

6o-o2 

6696 

74'2o 
8581 
88*42 
9405 


5-25 

5-24 
589 
585 

^\ 
3-38 


42*10 
3410 
2776 
19-90 

8-34 
5*97 
2*57 



COMPOUNDS or CARBON WITH OXYGEN. 

Carbon forms two compounds with oxygen, viz. . 

Carbon Monoxide^ or CO. 
Carbon Dioxide^ or COg. 

Carbon DioxieU (commonly called Carbonic Acid). 

Symbol C0„ Molecular Weight 43*89, Density 21*94.— 
Carbon dioxide is always formed when carbon is burnt in 
excess of air or oxygen. It is best prepared by acting upon 
marble, chalk, or other form of calcium carbonate, with 
hydrochloric acid. On pouring some of this acid upon 
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pieces of marble contained together with some water in a 
flask, a rapid effervescence from the disengagement of carbon 
dioxide gas at once occurs, calcium chloride being left 
behind in solution in the flask. Fig. 28 shows the mode of 
collecting this gas by displacement of the air. The decom- 
positicm is thus represented : 

Ca CO3 + 2Ha = CO2 + H,0 + Ca Clj. 

Calcium carbonate and hydrochloric acid give carbon 
dioxide, water, and calcium chloride. 

Carbon dioxide occurs free in the air, and in the water of 
many mineral springs. The quantity of this gas present in 
the air is nearly constant, and amounts to about 4 volumes 
per 10,000 of air : this quantity, though relatively smaU, is, 




Fid. 28. 

taken altogether, very large, being about 3 billions of tons in 
weight, as can be easily calculated if we know the weight of 
the atmosphere and the density of carbonic acid. 

It is also evolved in very large quantities from the craters 
of active volcanoes, as well as from fissures in the districts of 
extinct volcanic action. 

Owing to the evolution of carbon dioxide in respiration 
and in the burning of coal-gas, &c., this gas is always found 
in larger quantities in dwelling-rooms than in the open air. 
When the air of a room contains 0*10 per cent, of this gas, 
it is certainly unfit for continued respiration, not only on ac- 
count of the deleterious effects produced by carbon dioxide, 
but also because, together with this gas, volatile putrescible 
matters are given ofif from the skin and lungs of animals, and 
these matters act in a prejudicial manner upon the health ; 
hence the necessity for attention to the ventilation of dwelling- 
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rooms and public buildings. Carbon dioxide gas is also 
given off in the process of fermentation ; it occurs frequently 
at the bottom of old wells, and forms the choke-damp of the 
co^ mines. Compounds of carbon dioxide with lime or 

magnesia, such as limestone or calcium carbonate, ^q | 0% 

and magnesian limestone, &c., occur plentifully in nature, some- 
times forming whole mountain chains. Calcium carbonate 
also constitutes the main portion of coral, a substance of which 
whole continents are being built up in the Pacific Ocean. 

Carbon dioxide gas is colourless and inodorous, but 
possesses a slightly acid taste ; it is 1*529 times heavier than 
air, ^d is tolerably soluble in water, but is all expelled by 
boiling, one volume of water at o^ dissolving 1797 volumes 
of this gas, whilst at 20° only 0*90 1 volume is absorbed. Thef 
volume of this gas absorbed by water at the same tempera- 
ture is found to remain the same, under whatever pressure 
the gas may be measured. As the volumes occupiea by any 
given quantity of gas measured under different pressures 
vary inversely as these pressures, it is clear that the weights 
of carbon dioxide thus absorbed must be proportional to the 
pressures. Thus, for instance, under the pressure of i atmo- 
sphere and at the ordinary temperature of the air i cbc. of 
water dissolves i cbc. or 1*972 milligrams of carbon dioxide. 
So under a pressure of 2 atmospheres i cbc of water will 
at the same temperature dissolve i cbc. (measured under 
the pressure of 2 atmospheres) or 2 X 1*972 = 3*944 milli- 
grams of carbon dioxide. The increased quantity of absorbed 
carbonic acid under increased pressure is seen when a bottle 
•of soda-water or champagne iis opened ; the pressure being 
diminished by removal of the cork, a brisk effervescence and 
■escape of the dissolved gas occurs. The same relation is 
ifound to hold good when many other gases are dissolved in 
•water under varying pressures. 

•* The aqueous solution of carbon dioxide reddens blue 
(litmus paper, and when placed in contact with a metallic 
oxide, such as calcium oxide or lime^ CaO, gives rise to the 
formation of salts such as calcium carbonate : this aqueous 
solution may be considered to contain a true acid, the real 

carbonic acid, ^1 ( O2 (which, however, has never yet been 

isolated), and the reaction which then takes place may be 
thus represented : 

CO* I Oa + Ca O = ^^ j O, + H,0. 
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Carbonic acid and calcium oxide give calcium carbonate 
and water. 

The red colour produced by the acid on litmus paper 
disappears on drying, owing to the decomposition of this 
true carbonic acid into carbon dioxide and water, thus : 



^« I O, = COj + HjO. 



CO 

Carbon dioxide gas does not support the combustion of 
bodies in general, such as wood, sulphur, or phosphorus ; 
but certain metals — ^for instance potassium and magnesium 
—heated in the gas, are able to decompose it, burning in it, 
and uniting with the oxygen to form oxides, while the carbon 
is liberated. 

Carbon dioxide can be condensed to a liquid by the 

application of great pressure, or by cooling the gas to a very 

low temperature : liquid carbon dioxide is a colourless and 

very mobile liquid, which is remarkable as bein^ found to 

expand by heat more than the gaseous form of the same 

substance, loo volumes of this liquid at o*' becoming io6 

volumes at lo, while loo volumes of the gas at o° must be 

heated to 16*4** before they expand to 100 volumes ; hence 

this body is an exception to the rule that liquids expand by 

heat less than gases, and at the same time forms an excellent 

illustration of the fact, that liquids expand proportionally 

much more when submitted to a high pressure than when 

under a low one : thus, the expansion of water above 100° is 

much greater than that below 100°. The boiling point of 

liquid carbon dioxide is - 78°. At a still lower temperature it 

freezes to a colourless, ice-like solid. At o^ the tension of 

its vapour is 35*5 atmospheres ; and at 30°73"5 atmospheres. 

The liquefaction of carbon dioxide gas can be effected by 

evolving the gas in a strong closed vessel, so that it is either 

condensed by its own pressure, as is the case with amjnonia 

in Carres fireezing machine (described on p. 66) ; or by 

pumping the gas by means of an ordinary forcing syringe 

mto a strong wrought-iron receiver, kept during the process 

at a temperature of 0°. As soon as the volume of gas 

pumped in amounts' to about 36 times the volume of the 

receiver, each stroke of the syringe produces a condensation 

of the gas which is pumped in ; and thus the receiver can 

easily be filled with liquid. If the stopcock be then opened 

so that the liquid is forced out, a portion at once assumes 

the gaseous state ; and so much heat is absorbed by this 

sudden tras^ition from the liquid to the gaseous form, that 
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a portion of the liquid is solidified and deposited in the form 
of white, snow-lilce flakes, which can be collected by allowing 
the stream of liquid to flow into a thin brass box with 
perforated sides. 

Solid carbon di<»tide thus obtained is a light, sncyw-like 
substance, which, owing to the bad conducting power for 
heat of thegas which the solid 
substance is constantly giving 
ofli may be handled without 
damage, although its tempera- 
ture is below - 78' C. If, 
however, the solid be forcibly 
pressed between the fingers, 
so that the substance really 
comes in contact with thealrin, 
a sharp pain will be felt, and a 
blister like one produced by 
touching a hot iron will be 
produced. This solid carbon 
dioxide Is much used for the 
production of very low tem- 
peratures ; for this purpose it 
S IS mixed with rther, and the 
ij mixture brought into the va- 
^ cuum of the air-pump, where- 
by a temperature as low as 
- IOC'' C can be obtfuned, and 
large quantities of mercury 
may easily be frozen. 

The composition of carbon 
doxide may be ascertained 
with great exactness by burn- 
ing a known weight of pure 
carbon, such as tae diamond 
or graphite, in a current of 
pure oxygen gas, and weighing 
the carbon dioxide produced. 
The apparatus for the synthesis 
of this gas is represented in 
Fig. 29. The weighed quan- 
tity of diamond^ placed in a 
small platinum boat, is pushed Into the porcelain tube, which 
can be strongly heated in the furnace. One end of this tube 
is connected with a gasholder and drying tubes, A^ B, C, by 
means of which pure and dry oxygen gas is supphed. The 
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other ena is connected^ as is seen, with a number of tubes 
and bulbs destined to absorb the carbon dioxide formed by 
the combustion : the tube D and the bulbs £ contain a 
solution of caustic potash, and the other tubes F are filled 
with pumice-stone and sulphuric acid. The bulbs and tubes 
are carefully weighed, and then the apparatus is filled with 
pure ox^en, and the tube slowly brought to a red heat. 
The gas passes gradually through the system of tubes, and 
carries along with it the carbon dioxide formed by the com- 
bustion of the diamond : the gas is wholly absorbed by the 
potash in the tube and bulbs, whilst any moisture which 
might be given off from the bulbs is taken up by the tubes 
F. The oxygen gas is dried as it enters and also as it leaves 
the apparatus ; so that the gain in weight which the tubes 
have experienced gives exactly the weight of carbon dioxide 
formed by the combustion of the carbon of the diamond 
Usnadly the diamond contains a small quantity of ash, or 
inorganic matter ; and this weight must be subtracted from 
tiie original weight of the diamond, in order that we may 
know the exact weight of pure carbon burnt : for this reason 
tiie diamond is placed in a platinum boat, which can be 
withdrawn and weighed after the experiment, and thus the 
amount of ash determined. Another precaution that must 
be taken is, to fill the greater part of the red-hot tube with 
porous copper oxide, in case any trace of carbon monoxide 
(CO) should be formed by the incomplete combustion of the 
carbon : this gas would pass unabsorbed through the potash 
if not oxidized to carbon dioxide by the copper oxide. In 
this way it has been shown that 100 parts of carbon dioxide 
consist of 

Carbon .... 27*27 

Oxygen .... 7273 

Carbon dioxide . iooxx> 



If we divide 27*37 by the combining weight of carbon 

27*27 

and 7273 by that of oxygen, we have ——« 2*278 and 

^^5=54.'557 : or the relation between the number of atoms 

of carbon and that of those of oxygen is that of i to 2 : so 
that the formula of carbon dioxide is CO2. Hence the gas 
should contain its own volume of oxygen ; for 44 parts by 
weight of carbofn dioxide, occupyii^ a volume equal to that 
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occupied by 2 pafts by weight of hydrogen, contain 32 parts 
by weight of oxygen, which likewise occupy a volume equal 
to that of 2 parts of hydrogen. That this is the case can 
be experimentally proved by burning charcoal in a known 
volume of oxygen in excess, when it is observed that, when 
the gas has cooled after the combustion, no alteration in its 
volume has occurred : hence the volume of carbon dioxide 
formed must be precisely equal to that of the oxygen used 
in its formation. 



LESSON IX. 

Carbon Monoxide^ or Carbonic Oxide Gas. 

Symbol CO, Molecular Weight 27*93, Density 13*96. — 
When carbon burns with a limited supply of oxygen, car- 
bonic oxide is formed. The production of Ais gas in an 
ordinary red-hot coal fire is often observed ; oxygen of the 
air, which enters at the bottom of the grate, combines with 
the carbon of the coal, forming carbon dioxide ; this sub- 
stance then passing upwards over the red-hot coals, parts 
with half its oxygen to the red-hot carbon : thus : 

CO, -f C = 2CO. 

This carbon monoxide on coming out at the top of the fire 
meets with atmospheric oxygen, with which it at once com- 
bines, burning with a lambent blue flame, and re-forming 
carbon dioxide. Carbon monoxide gas in the pure state can 
be prepared by passing a slow current of carbon dioxide 
over pieces of charcoal heated to redness in a tube by means 
of a furnace, as represented in Fig. 30 : it may likewise be 
obtained in the pure state from several compounds of 
carbon. Thus, if crystallized oxalic acid be heated with 
strong sulphuric acid, a mixture of equal volumes of caibon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide gases is evolved : this latter 
can be easily separated from the former by shaking the 
mixed gas up with caustic soda solution, when sodium carbo- 
nate will be formed, half the volume of the gas will dis- 
appear, and the remainder will be found to be pure carbon 
monoxide. This decomposition of oxalic acid results from 
the fact that sulphuric acid has a strong tendency to abstract 
water, or the elements of water, from the bodies with which 
it comes into contact : thus the oxalic acid, which may be 
represented as C, H, O4 (see p. 313X being deprived of the 
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elements of one molecule of water, which are taken up by 
the sulphuric acid, yields a compound, C, Oj, which cannot 
exist alone, and immediately splits up into CO] and CO. 
Cubon monoxide i:an also be prepared by heating formic 
acid, C H, O, (see p. 298], with sulphuric acid : here, as 
with oxalic acid, the elements of water are removed, and 
pure CO is thus evolved. 

Carbon monoxide is a colourless, tasteless gas, which has 
not been condensed to a liquid ; it is little lighter than air, 
its specific gravity being 0-969 (air = i) ; it is but very slightly 
soluble in water. It acts as a strong poison, producing 
death when inhaled, even in very small quantities, the fatal 
effecrts often observed of the fumes from burning charcoal, 
or from limekiln- b&ag due to the presence of this gas. 



When heated in contact with oxygen, carbon monoxide takes 
fire, burning with a characteristic lambent blue flame and 
forming carbon dioxide. In contact with caustic potash at 
a h^h temperature, carbon monoxide produces potassium 
fomiate, thus : 

^\ O + CO - CHKOf 

Caustic potash and carbon monoxide give potassium 
formate. Carbon monoxide is absorbed by a solution of 
cuprous chloride, Cu, Q,, and this serves as a means of 
separating it from other gases. 

The composition of this gas can be ascertained by com- 
bustion in the eudiometer with oxre^n. 100 volumes of 
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carbon monoxide and 75 volumes of oxygen yield on passing 
the electric spark 125 volumes, of which 100 are found to be 
absorbed by caustic potash, and hence are carbon dioxide, 
the remaining 25 volumes being unaltered oxygen. Hence 
the volume of carbon dioxide produced is equal to that of 
the carbon monoxide taken, whilst the volume of oxygen 
needed is half as large. But as carbon dioxide contains its 
own volume of oxygen, carbon monoxide must contain half 
its volume of oxygen ; or two volumes of this gas weighing 
27*93 contain one volume of oxygen weighing 15*96, and 
hence 11*97 parts of carbon by weight : therefore its formula 
is CO. 



COMPOUNDS OF CARBON WITH HYDROGEN. 

These compounds are very numerous ; they are known in 
the gaseous, liquid, and solid forms. A still larger number 
of substances exist containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
with sometimes nitrogen ; these are termed organic com- 
pounds, and they are more numerous than all tbe compounds 
of the other elements put together. Many of these are 
found to be fomsed from the bodies of plants and animals, 
and their properties are considered unaer the division of 
Organic Chemistry^ or the Chemistry of the Cardan Com-^ 
pounds. We now have only to describe some of the simplest 
of these compounds^ 

Methyl Hydride^ Light CarburetUd Hydrogen^ 

or Marsh Gas, 

Symbol, CH4, Molecular Weight 15*97, Density 7*98. — 
This is a colourless, tasteless, inodorous gas, which has not 
been condensed to a liquid. It is found in coal mines, and 
known under the name oi fire-damp ; it also occurs in stag- 
nant pools, being produced by the decomposition of dead 
leaves — whence the name marsh gas ; it is one of the con- 
stituents of coal gas, &c., and is evolved in many volcanic 
districts. Marsh gas may also be artificially prepared by 
heating sodium acetate (see p. 293) with caustic soda, thus : 

wh+Nijo-ai 0. + CH. 

Sodium acetate and caustic soda give sodium carbonate 
and marsh gas. 
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It cannot be obtained by the direct union of its elements 
but it is formed when a mixture of the vapour of carbon 
disulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen gas are passed over 
red-hot metallic copper^ thus : 

8 Cu + C Sjj + 2 HgS = CH4 + 4 Cua S. 

Marsh gas burns with a bluish-yellow non-luminous 
flame, forming carbon dioxide and water; with a limited 
supply of air it yields several products, amongst which is 
acetylene^ CjHg. If mixed with ten times its volume of air, 
cw twice its volume of oxygen, it ignites with a sudden and 
violent explosion on the application of a light, and hence 
the great damage produced by the escape of this gas in coal 
mines. The composition of marsh gas is ascertained by 
ej^loding it with oxygen in the eudiometer, i volume of 
dus gas and 3 volumes of oxygen yield 2 volumes after 
passage of the spark. On absorbing by potash the carbon 
dioxide produced, i volume of oxygen is found to remain. 
Hence of the 2 volumes of oxygen needed to burn the 1 
volume of marsh gas, i has gone to unite with the carbon, 
and I to form water with the hydrogen. It is thus seen that 
2 volumes of narsh gas contain 4 volumes of hydrogen 
weighii^ 4 (as water contains 2 volumes of hydrogen and i 
of oxygen), and as much carbon as is contained in 2 volumes 
of carbon dioxide, \az. 1 1-97 parts by weight : and hence the 
formula CH4 is given to this gas. 

Acetylene, 

Symbol C^ H). — This gas is formed by the direct union of 
carbon and hydrogen at a very high temperature. For this 
purpose the carbon terminals of a powerful galvanic battery 
are brought together in an atmosphere of hydrogen. At the 
high temperatujpe thus evolved, a direct union of carbon and 
hydrogen takes place, and acetylene is formed. Acetylene is 
a colourless, gas, which bums with a bright luminous flames 
and possesses a disagreeable and very peculiar odour : it is, 
produced in all cases of incomplete combustion, and its 
smell may be noticed when a candle bums with a smoky 
flame. Acetylene combines with certain metals, such as 
copper and silver ; and the compounds thus formed are dis- 
tinguished by the ease with which they undergo explosive 
decomposition. This gas likewise unites directly with 
hydrogen, forming the next substance, ethene, thus : 

C2 Hg -f- HgS" C2 H4. 
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Ethenef Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen^ or Olefiant Gas. 

Symbol C^ H4, Molecular Weight 27*94, Density I3'97.-^ 
This gas is obtained on the destructive distillation of coal, 
and is an important constitutent of coal gas. It is obtained 
in the pure state by heating i part of alcohol (spirits of wine), 
C2 H« O, with 5 or 6 parts by weight of strong sulphuric 
acid ; as in .the formation of carbon monoxide ftoxa formic 
acidy the elements of water are separated by the sulphuric acid, 
and C% H4 is evolved as a gas. This gas is colourless, but 
possesses a sweetish taste ; by exposure to a high pressure at 
a temperature of— 1 10° it has been condensed to a colourless 
liquid. On bringing it in contact with a light in the air, it 
bums with a luminous smoky flame, forming carbon dioxide 
and water. When mixed with three times its bulk of oxygen 
and fired, it detonates very powerfully, i volume of ole- 
fiant gas requires 3 volumes of oxygen to bum it completely, 
and yields 2 volumes of carbon dioxide ; so that i volume of 
oxygen is needed to combine with the hydrogen. Hence 
this gas contains twice as much carbon as marsh gas, with 
the same quantity of hydrogen ; we must therefore write its 
formula Cg H|. 

Olefiant gas combines directly with its own volume of 
chlorine gas, forming an oily liquid, Cj H4 Cl^ ; and owing to 
this property it has received the above name. 

Coal Gas. 

The gas so largely used for illuminating purposes, and 
obtained by the destructive distillation of coal (i.e. by heating 
the coal in large closed retorts so as to decompose or destroy 
the coal, the volatile products of this decomposition being 
condensed and collected), is not a simple chemical compound, 
but a mixture of a large number of distinct substances, fn 
order to prepare coal gas of good quality, cannel or some 
highly bitumenized coal is heated in a closed retort : volatile 
bodies are thus formed and expelled, whilst a residue of 
(impure) carbon is left behind as coke. The volatile pro- 
ducts of this decomposition may be distinguished as tar, 
ammonia, water, and gas. The tar contains a great variety 
of substances, from some of which the well-known aniline 
colours are produced (see p.340) ; and the ammonia derived 
from the nitrogen in the coal is our chief source of ammonia- 
cal salts (see p. 178). The gas which comes off consists of 
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a inixtare of various substances, some of which are useful for 
illuminating or heating purposes, whilst some are hurtful and 
must be removed. Amongst those which bum with a 
luminous flame are olefiant gas and other hydrocarbons 
having an analogous composition, as C3 Hg and C4 Hg 
(where the number of atoms of hydrogen is double that of 
those of carbon). The gases which serve to dilute these 
luminous hydrocarbons, and bum themselves with non- 
luminous flames, are hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh 
gas. The impurities consist of carbon dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide (sulphuretted hydrogen), and the vapour of carbon 
disulphide ; and these substances are almost always with- 
drawn from the gas by a system of purification before it is 
sent out from the gasworks. The relative proportion of the 
ingredients present in coal gas varies greatly according 
to the land of coal employed, and according to the heat 
to which the coal is subjected. This is seen from the following 
table, in which the composition of a gas made from common 
coal^ together with that of one made from cannel, is given. 
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The value of coal gas, as regards its illuminating power, 
is ascertained by comparing the light given off by the gas 
burning at a certain rate, usually 5 cubic feet per hour, with 
that of a sperm candle burning 120 grains per hour. Thus 
the cannel gas is said to be equal to 34*4 candles^ and the 
coal gas to be equal to 13 candies. 

Structure of Flame, 

It will be convenient here to mention the nature and struc- 
ture of flame, and the principle of the Davy lamp. Flame 
consists of gas in a high state of ignition. When a jet of 
burning hydrogen is plunged into oxygen, the flame of 
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hydrogen in oxygen is seen. This is caused by the ignition 
of the particles of hydrogen and oxygen, owing to the heat 
evolved in their combination. A similar flame of oxygen in 
hydrogen is seen when a jet of the former gas is lit in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. The temperatures of flames differ 
as much as their illuminating powers, and the hottest flames 
do not necessarily give off much light : thus the oxyhydrogen 
flame, which is so hot as to burn iron or steel wire like tinder, 

can scarcely be seen in bright daylight. 
In order that a flame shall give off much 
light, it must contain solid matter, which 
becomes heated up to whiteness. If a 
piece of lime be held in the oxyhydrogen 
fiame, it becomes strongly heated, and 
gives off an intense light : so also if we 
bring solid matter, such as powdered 
charcoal, into the colourless flame of 
hydrogen, it becomes luminous. The dif- 
ference between the non-luminous flame 
of marsh gas and the luminous flame of 
olefiant gas is due to the fact, that in the 
latter carbon is separated out in the solid 
form, whereas in the former all the carbon 
Fig. 3z. is at once burnt to carbonic acid. The 

flame of a candle consists of three distinct 
parts — (i), the dark central zone or supply of unburnt gas 
surrounding the wick ; (2), the luminous zone or area of 
incomplete combustion ; and (3), the non-luminous zone or 
area of complete combustion. If we bring one end of a 
small bent piece of glass tubing (Fig. 31) into the dark 
central zone (i), the unburnt gases will pass up the tube, 
and may be ignited at the other end, where they escape into 
the air. In the luminous part of the flame the gases are 
not completely burnt, and carbon is separated out in the 
solid state ; and it is to the presence of this carbon that the 
flame owes its luminous power. In the outer zone the 
supply of oxygen is greater, all the carbon is at once burnt to 
carbon dioxide, and the flame here becomes non-luminous.* 
The effect of allowing a complete combustion to proceed 
at once throughout the flame is well seen in the small Bunsen 
gas-lamp, now universally employed in laboratories. In this 
lamp (Fig. 32) the coal g^ issues from a small central 
burner (n), and passing unburnt up the tube (^) draws air up 

* The optical diflference between these two classes of flame b potnted r^ut in 
die paragraph on Spectrum Analysb (see p. 335). 
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with it through the holes (d) ; the mixture of air and gas 
thus made can be lighted at the top of the tube, where it 
bums with a non-luminous, perfectly smokeless flame : if 
the holes {d) be closed^ the gas alone burns with the ordinary 





Fig. 3a. 



Fig. 38. 



bright smol^ flame. The blowpipe flame (Fig. 33) may also 
be divided into two distinct psurts — the oxidizing flame (/?), 
where there is excess of oxygen, and the reducing flame (^), 
where there is excess of carbon ; and these are distinguished 
by the same properties as the outer and inner mantle of the 
candle flame. Every mixture of gases requires a certain 
temperature to inflame it ; and if this temperature be not 
reached, the mixture does not take fire : we may thus cool 
down a flame so much that it goes out, by placing over it a 
small coil of cold copper wire : whereas, if the coil be pre- 
viously heated, the flame will continue to bum. The same 
fact is well shown with a piece of wire gauze containing 
about 700 meshes to the square inch : if this be held close 
over a jet of gas, and the gas lit, it is possible to remove the 
gauze several inches above the jet, and yet the inflammable 
gas below does not take fire, the flame buming only above 
the gauze (Fig. 34). The metallic wires in this case so 
quickly conduct away the heat that the temperature of the 
gas at the lower side of the gauze cannot rise to the point of 
ignition. This simple principle was made use of by Sir 
Humphry Davy in his safety-lamp for coal mines. It con- 
sists of an oil lamp (Fig. 35)9 the top of which is inclosed in 
a covering of wire gauze; the air can enter through the 
meshes of the gauze, and the products of combustion of the 
oil can escape, but no flame can pass from the inside to the 

o 2 
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outside of the gauze ; and hence^ even if the lamp be placed 
in a most inflammable mixture of. firedamp and air^ no 
ignition is possible^ although the combustible gas may take 
See and bum inside the gauze. It is^ however^ then advisable 





Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 

that the miner should withdraw, to avoid risk of explosion of 
the gas from the gauze thus becoming overheated and in- 
flaming the firedamp which surrounds it. 

The compounds of carbon being generally of a more 
complicated nature than the preceding ones, they will be 
more completely considered under the head of Organic 
Chemistry. 

CARBON AND NITROGEN. 

Cyanogen Compound. — Carbon and nitrogen do not unite 
together, but if nitrogen gas be passed over a white-hot 
mixture of charcoal and potassium carbonate, a remarkable 
compound termed Potassium Cyanide, KCN, is formed, 
thus : 

KjCOs + Nj + 4 C = 2KCN + 3 CO. 

From this substance a large number of bodies can be pre- 
pared, all of which contain the group of atoms CN, and 
possess characteristic and peculiar properties : to this group 
the name Cyanogen is given, from its forming a number of 
blue compounds (mxiyor blue, and ytwda I produce). Cyano- 
gen combines with metals to form cyanides^ and in this 
respect resembles chlorine; and it belongs to a class of 
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bodies termed compound radicals, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 

Cyanogen compounds are prepared on a large scale for 
various purposes by heating nitrogenous organic matter, such 
as clippings of hides, hoofs, &c, with iron and potashes ; 
a double cyanide containing iron and potassium, called 
potassium ferrocyanide, or yellow prussiate of potash (see 
Organic Chemistry, p. 375) is formed. 

The most important compnound formed by cyanogen is one 
with hydrogen (analogous in composition to hydrochloric 
acid H CI), and called hydrocyanic acid, or commonly ^n^ii^ 
acid^ HCN. This substance is prepared by acting on potas* 
sium cyanide with dilute sulphuric acid in a retort Hydro- 
cyanic acid mixed with water distils over, leaving potassium 
sulphate in the retort 

If the aqueous distillate be shaken up with mercury 
oxide, the hydrogen of the hydrocyanic acid is replaced 

by mercury, and mercury cyanide, Hg j ptj is formed^ 

which may be obtained by evaporation in the form of white 
crystals. 

Hydrocyanic acid is prepared pure and free from water by 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas, H^S, over dry mercury 
cyanide^ hydrocyanic acid and mercury sulphide being formea, 
thus : 

Hg { ^55 + HjS - 2 HCN + Hg S. 

Mercury cyanide and sulphuretted hydrogen yield hydro- 
cyanic acid and mercury sulphide. 

Hydrocyanic acid thus prepared is a volatile liquid, boiling 
at 26*5®, and solidifying at— 15**; it is the most poison- 
ous substance known, one drop of the pure acid being suffi- 
cient to produce fatal results : much care must therefore be 
taken in its preparation not to inhale the vapour, which, 
even in small quantity, may produce death. It possesses a 
peculiar and characteristic smell of bitter almonds, and 
occurs in small quantities in the kernels and leaves of many 
plants. 

CN ) 
Cyanogen Gas, or Di-cyanogen, ^^ \ ,can be easily obtained 

as a colourless gas by heating mercury cyanide. It is best 
collected over mercury, as it is soluble in water. It 
condenses to a colourless liquid when exposed to a pressure 
of about four atmospheres ; it is inflammable, and bums 
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with a beautiful purple flame> forming carbon dioxide^ 
COj, and free nitrogen. 

Cyanogen forms a large number of compounds, some of 
them of a very complicated constitution, and connected witJi 
other carbon compounds, under which they will be considered. 



LESSON X. 

We now pass to the consideration of a group of elements 
which resemble each other dosely, and possess strongly 
marked and active properties : viz. Chlorine^ Bromine y 
lodiney and Fluorine. 

CHLORINE. 

Symbol CI, Atomic Weight ZVII^ Density 3 5 -3 7.— Chlorine 
was discovered in the year 1774 by Scheele ; it does not 
occur free in nature, but can easily lie prepared from its 
compounds. It is found combinea with metals forming: 
chlorides ; of these sodium chloride, sea- or rock-salt, is the 
most common : to obtain chlorine from this, it must be 
heated with sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide, thus : 

2 Na CI + 2 SO4H, + MnO, 
« 2 CI + NajS04 H- Mn SO4 + 2 H,0. 

Sodium chloride, sulphuric acid, and manganese dioxide 
give chlorine, sodium sulphate, manganese sulphate, and 
water. 

If one part by weight of salt to one part of manganese 
dioxide be mixed with two parts of sulphitfic acid and two 
of water, and the mixture brought into a large flask, the 
chlorine gas is given off regularly upon the application of a 
very slight heat : in order to obtain the gas pure, it may be 
passed through the water contained in a wash-bottle before it 
is collected for use. Chlorine is a green-yellow gas, whence 
its name (xX^poV), possessing a most disagreeable and 
peculiar smell, which, when the gas is present in small traces 
only, resembles that of seaweed, but when present in large 
quantities acts as a violent irritant, producing inflammation 
of the mucous membrane, and even causing death when 
inhaled. Chlorine gas when submitted to a pressure of five 
atmospheres at the ordinary temperature is condensed to a 
heavy yellow liquid, but it has not yet been soUdified. This 
gas cannot be collected over water or mercury, as it is soluble 
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in the forma* (1 volume of wata: dissolving 2*37 volumes of 
chlorine at is""), and combines directly with the latter^ 
fonning mercuric chloride. It can^ however, be easily col- 
lected by displacement, as it is nearly 2*5 times as heavy as 
air. If metals in a finely divided state are brought into 
chlorine gas, they take fire spontaneously, forming metallic 
chlorides : thus powdered arsenic, antimony^ or thin copper 
leaf, burn when thrown into the gas. 

The most remarkable property of chlorine is its power of 
combining with hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid : when 
these two gases are brought together in equal volumes, they 
combine with explosion on bringing a flame into contact with 
them, or on exposing the mixture to sunlight. Chlorine is 
even able to decompose water in the sunlight, combining with 
the hydrogen and liberating the oxygen. Several experiments 
illustrative of this property of chlorine may be mentioned. 
If a burning candle be plunged into this gas, the taper con- 
tinues to bum, but with a very smoky flame, the hydrogen 
alone of the wax entering into combination with the chlorine^ 
whilst the carbon is given off as smoke or soot : the same 
effect is produced when a paper moistened with turpentine (a 
compound of carbon and hydrogen) is held in a jar of 
chlorine gas ; the hydrogen of the turpentine at once com- 
bines wiQi the chlorine, forming hydrochloric acid, and the 
carbon is liberated ; — so much heat is given off by this action 
that the paper frequently takes fire. 

The well-known bleaching action of chlorine also depends 
upon its power of combining with the hydrogen of water and 
hberatingthe oxygen. Dry chlorine gas does not bleach; 
we may inclose a piece of cotton cloth of paper coloured by 
a vegetable substance, as madder or indigo, in a bottle of 
dry chlorine, and no change of colour takes place, even after 
the lapse of many weeks : if, however, a few drops of water 
ate added, the colouring matter is immediately destroyed, 
and the cotton or paper is bleached. Here the chlorine 
combines with the hj-drogen of the water, and the oxygen at 
the moment of its liberation (when it is said to be nascent) 
combines with 'the vegetable colouring matters, forming com- 
pounds destitute of colour. Ordinary free oxygen has not 
this power — not at least to any great extent ; and it is a 
frequent observation that bodies in this nascent state have 
more active properties than the same bodies when in the free 
state. This difference depends upon the fact that the mole- 
cukSf or smallest particles of an element which can exist in 
the £»e states do not consist of the individual atoms, but of 
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a group of atoms. The molecule of a compound body con^ 
tains two or more dissimilar atoms, whilst that of an element 
contains similar atoms. The molecules of all bodies in the 
sraseous state, whether simple or compound, occupy the same 

volume. Thus, free oxygen is j q ; free hydrogen J -^ ; free 

chlorine j q : similarly, free cyanogen is j p^r. Now, the 

moment an element is liberated from a compound, the single 
atoms unite together to form a molecule, and the elementary 
body makes its appearance in the free state : if, however, 
substances are present on which the element can act 
chemically, they are decomposed by the chemical attractions 
of the liberated atom, which are more active in that state 
than when united to form a molecule. 

Chlorine is unable to bleach mineral colours : the difference 
between printer's ink, coloured by lampblack or carbon, and 
writing ink, a vegetable black, is well illustrated by placing a 
sheet of paper having characters written and printed upon it 
in a soUttion of chlorine in water. 

Chlorine gas is largely used for bleaching purposes in the 
cotton, linen, and paper manufactures. It is sometimes used 
in the form of a gas, but more usually in combination with 
calcium and oxygen, forming the article called chloride of 
lime (a mixture of calcium chloride, Ca Cl^ and calcium 
hypochlorite, Ca CI2O2), or bleaching powder. Chlorine is 
also largely employed as a disinfectant and deodorant, its 
action on organic putrefactive substances being similar to 
that upon organic colouring matters. 



CHLORINE AND HYDROGEN. 

Hydrochloric Acid, or Hydrogen Chloride, 

Symbol HCl, Molecular Weight 36*37, Density i8'i8.— 
This substance, the only known compound of chlorine and 
hydrogen, is obtained when equal volumes of chlorine and 
hydrogen are mixed and exposed to the diffused light of day ; 
the gases then combine, and form an unaltered volume of 
hydrochloric acid gas. If the light be strong, this combina- 
tion takes place so rapidly that a violent explosion occurs, 
owing to the sudden disengagement of heat consequent upon 
the combination. The volume of hydrochloric acid formed 
is egual to that of the chlorine and hydn^en ; one nyjecule 
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of hydrogen and one molecule of chlorine give two molecule* 
of hydrochloric acid, thus : 



H) , CI) 
Hi ^ CM 



H 
CI 



■1- c", t • 



Hydrochloric acid may, however, be more easily prepared 
by heating common salt (sodium chloride) and sulphuric acid 
in a flask, as seen in Fig. 36. The gas is first purified by 




Fig. 36. 



passing through a wash-bottle containing a litde water, and 
then is either collected by displacement (if the gas is required) 
or passed into water (as represented in die figure) if a solution 
of aqueous acid is needed. 

Na CI + HaS04 = HCl + H Na SO4. 

Sodium chloride and sulphuric acid give hydrochloric acid 
and hydrogen sodium sulphate. 
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Hydrochloric acid is a coloudess gas, 1*269 times heavier 
than air ; it fumes strongly in damp air, combining with the 
moisture, and has a strongly acid reaction. It is very soluble 
in water, one volume of this liG[uid at 15® dissolving 454 
volumes of the ^as : this solution is the ordinary hydrochloric 
or muriatic acid of the shops. Under a nressure of 40 
atmospheres the gas forms a limpid liquid. The gas can be 
collected over mercury, and its solubihty in water strikingly 
shown by allowing a few drops of water to ascend to 3ie 
surface of the mercury in contact with the gas : a rapid rise 
of the mercury in the jar immediately occurs. A saturated 
solution of hydrochloric acid in water has the specific gravity 
of 1*21 ; it fumes strongly in the air, and, when heated in a 
retort, loses at first hydrochloric acid gas, but after a time an 
aqueous acid distils over at the ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
containing 20*22 per cent of HCl, and boiling constantly at 
1 10^. If the distillation be conducted under a diminished 
pressure, the acid boils constantly at a lower temperature^ 
and attains a composition which is different for each boiling 
point ; hence the constant acids thus obtained by boiling the 
solution of hydrochloric acid gas in water cannot be con- 
sidered as definite compoimds of HCl and water. This fact 
holds good for many other aqueous solutions of acids, &c ; 
viz. that residues constantly boiling at the same temperature, 
and having constant comoositions, are obtained on distilla- 
tion, the composition ana boiling point varying, however^ 
with the pressure under which the distillation has been 
conducted. 

Enormous quantities of hydrogen chloride (commonly 
called muriatic acid, from muria brine) are obtained as a by- 
product in the manufocture of sodium carbonate (see p. 174). 
More than 1,000 tons of this acid are made every week in 
the South Lancashire district alone. The acid thus produced 
is, however, very impure, having a yellow colour, and con- 
taining iron, arsenic, organic matter, and sulphuric acid in 
solution. 

The arrangement represented in Fig. 37 is adapted to 
show that, when gaseous hydrogen chloride is passed over 
heated manganese dioxide, water and dilorine gas are formed, 
thus : 

4 HQ + MnOa = Q, + 2 HjO + MnClj. 

If the gas is allowed to pass over the oxide contained in 
the first bulb before it is heated, no formation of water is 
noticed, and the red litmus paper in the bottle remains 
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coloured ; as soon as the oxide is heated, moisture is at once 
seen to be deposited in the second bulb, and the paper 
becomes bleached, showing the presence of chlorine. The 
eiact composition of hydrogen chloride is best determined 
by decomposing the aqueous acid in the dark by means of a 
of voltaic electricity, by an 



and chlorine) evolved in a long tube, after allowing the de- 
composition to go on for some time. If the tube thus filled 
be opened in the dark under a solution of potassium iodide, 
the solution will rise in the tube, the iodine being liberated, 
the chlorine combining with the potassium, until exactly 
half the tube is filled with liquid ; the remaining gas is found 
to consist of hydrogen. If the mixture of electrolytic gases, 
which can with care be sealed up in a strong tube having very 
finely drawn out ends, be exposed to the action of daylight, 
or trf' a bright artificial light, such as that of burning 
magnesium wire, immediate combination of the two gases 
will ensue, and on opening one of the ends under water this 
liquid will completely fill the whole of the tube, showing that 
the component gases were present in exactly the proportion . 
needed to form hydrochloric acid gas, which dissolves in the 
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NitrO'hydrockioric Acid^ or Aqua Regia. 

Certain metals^ such as gold and platinum, and many 
metallic compounds, such as certain sulphides, which do not 
dissolve in either nitric or hydrochloric acid separately, are 
readily soluble in a mixture of both of these acids, especially 
upon warming. This mixture has been termed Aqua Regia 
(because it dissolves the noble metals), and its solvent action 
depends upon the fact that it contains free chlorine, hberated 
by the oxidizing action of nitric acid on the hydrogen of the 
hydrochloric acid. The metals combine directly with this 
free chlorine to form soluble chlorides, and the sulphides are 
decomposed by it The nitric acid is reduced to nitrogen 
dioxide, and this combines with a portion of the chlorine to 
form the compounds N O CI and N O Cl^ which are liberated 
as yellowish gases, condensing to a dark yellow, very volatile 
liquid when uey are led into a freezing mixture. The same 
compounds are formed by direct combination when two gases, 
nitrogen dioxide and chlorine, are mixed together. If chlorine 
is present in excess, N O Clj is formed ; whilst 'N O Ci is 
produced when the oxide of nitrogen is present in largest 
quantity. 

COMPOUNDS OF CHLORINE AND OXYGEN. 

Chlorine and oxygen do not unite directly, but they may 
indirectly be made to form the following compounds, viz. : — 

Compounds of Chlorine and Oxygen. Corresponding Oxy-adds. 

CUorin. Triaxid,. O, O3 J<«Wing{&^;;^i:1^^ }h Q O. 

Chlorine Teiroxide, Cla O4 

{C7^<fc,oot known) {&^^'^/, }h Q O, 

'""' {S>:^ASSw,}Hao 

The oxides CLO5 and CI2O7, corresponding respectively to 
the two last acids, have not yet been prepared. 

Chlorine Monoxide, 

Symbol QgO, Molecular Weight 867, Density 43*35. — 
Chlorine monoxide is obtained by the action of chlorine upon 
mercuric oxide — the chlorine combining not only with the 
metal, but also with the oxygen, thus : 

Hg O + 2 Clj - CljjO + Hg Clji. 
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Mercuric oxide and chlorine give chlorine monoxide and 
mercuric chloride. 

It is a colourless gas, whiclr may be condensed by means 
of a freezing mixture to a red liquid^ which is very explosive, 
decomposing very suddenly into chlorine and oxygen 
gases. 

It is very soluble in water, yielding a yellow solution, 
which bleaches powerfully, and destroys vegetable colouring 
matter more rapidly than chlorine, inasmuch as twice as 
much oxygen is liberated from oiie molecule of chlorine 
monoxide as from one molecule of chlorine, thus : 

Cl! +H!0-^Clt+0- 
gJ0+H(0-2«|+0, 

If a current of chlorine gas be led into a dilute and cold 
solution of caustic soda, a mixture is formed of sodium 
chloride and a compound having the formula Na Cl O, 
known as sodium hypochlorite, thus : 

2 Na H O + Cla = Na a O + Na Cl +H2 O. 

If slaked lime is employed instead of caustic soda, the 
chlorine is rapidly absorbed, and a substance well known as 
bleaching powder (or chloride of lime) is formed. 

Bleaching-powder consists of a mixture of calcium hypo- 
chlorite and calcium chlorite : it is used in enormous 
quantities for bleaching purposes, and is prepared on the 
large scale by passing chlorine gas, generated from manganese 
dioxide and hydrochloric acid in large stone tanks, into 
spacious chambers, on the floors of which a layer of slaked 
lime two inches thick is laid ; the gas is all absorbed, and 
bleaching powder formed. The reaction may be thus 
explained : 

2 Ca HjO, + 2 Cl, « 2 H2O + Ca Clj + Ca Cl, O,. 

Slaked lime and chlorine give water, calcium chloride and 
calcium hypochlorite. 

A new and interesting method of preparing chlorine on 
the large scale has lately been discovered. It depends upon 
the fact that if hydrochloric acid gas and air are passed to- 
gether over heated copper sulphate the hydrogen of the 
hydrochloric acid and the oxygen of the air combine together 
forming water, whilst the chlorine is set free. The copper 
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sulphate undergoes no change^ and acts for an indefinite 
length of time. By this process bleaching powder is now 
being manufactured in large quantities. 

Hypochlorous Acid^ or Hydrogen HyPoMoriie, 

Symbol H Q O. If asomtion o* a hypocmoijte.be mixed 
with dilute nitric acid and distilled, a solution of hypo- 
chlorous add comes over. It is a colourless liquid, possess- 
ing a peculiar smell and powerful bleaching properties. 

Na O a -f HNO3 = Na NOj -f HO CL 

Sodium hypochlorite and nitric acid give sodium nitrate 
and hypochlorous acid. Hypochlorous acid stands therefore 
in the same relation to chlorine monoxide as nitric acid to 
nitrogen pentoxide, or as the carbonates to carbon dioxide. 
Hydrochloric acid decomposes hypochlorous acid with the 
evolution of chlorine, thus : 

g}o + Hj.H}o + g}. 

Hence neither this acid nor sulphuric acid, which liberates 
hydrochloric acid from the calcium chloride, can be used for 
the preparation of hypochlorous acid from the hypochlorites ; 
but they are employed in the process of bleaching for the 
decomposition of the bleaching powder, to liberate the 
chlorine in the fibre of the cloth. This is accomplished by 
first dipping the goods to be bleached in a solution of bleach- 
ing powder, and then passing them through dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, whereby the chlorine is liberated in 
the fibre of the cloth : hence the bleaching effect is only 
visible after the goods have been "soured," or dipped in the 
acid. 

hlorine Trioxide, 

Symbol Cl^Oj, is produced oy toe deoxidation of chloric 
acid, HCIO3. It is connected with a series of salts called 
chlorites, just as hypochlorous oxide is with the hypochlorites • 
thus, hydrogen chlorite is HClOg, and sodium chlorite is 
Na C102. 

Chlorine Tetroxide, 

Symbol CLjO|, is a dark y;ellow gas obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate. It condenses to a 
red brown liquid, and is a very dangerous substance, as it is 
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liaUe to sadden decomposition^ producing die most violent 
explosions. It is soluble in water ; but the solution does not 
yield any peculiar salts on treatment with an alkali, but gives 
mixtures o£ chlorite and chlorate. 

CAIortc Add, or Hydrogen Chlorate, 

Symbol H CI Oa. If excess of chlorine be passed into a 
warm and concentrated solution of caustic potash, potas- 
sium chlorate and potassium chloride are formed^ thus : 

3Cla + 6KHO = KCIO3 + 5 K CI + 3 HjO. 

The potassium chlorate can be easily separated from the 
more soluble chloride by crystallization. Chloric acid itself 
can be prepared by decomposing potassium chlorate by 
hydrofluosilicic acid^ whereby an insoluble potassium com- 
pound is precipitated, and chloric acid remains in solution ; 
or, by adding sulphuric acid to barium chlorate, insoluble 
bsirium sulphate being precipitated, thus : 

Ba 2 CIO3 + Hj SO4 - Ba 804 + 2 H aOj. 

Chloric acid solution may be concentrated in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid to a syrup, but it decomposes on further 
evaporation ; it acts as a powerful oxidizing agent, and when 
dropped upon paper it produces ignition, parting with its 
oxygen. • 

The chlorates yield up all their oxygen on heating, and the 
potassium salt is used as a most convenient source of this 
gas. The composition of chloric acid is ascertained by 
determining the weight of oxygen, which potassium chlorate 
yields on heating {see ante, ix 13), together with the amount 
of chlorine contained in the residual potassium chloride. 
The oxide of chlorine corresponding to chloric acid, viz. 

CIO* ( ^* ** *^ y^ unknown. 

Perchloric Acid, 

Symbol H QO4, Molecut^ar Weight ioo*2i. — When potas- 
sium chlorate is heated, it first fuses and begins to give off 
oxygen : at a certain point, however, the whole mass solidi- 
fies ; if the decomposition be stopped at this stage, a new salt 
will be found to be contained in the residue, together with 
chloride and unaltered chlorate, thus : 

2 K CI Os = K CI O4 -f K CI + O,. 
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This new salt is termed Potassium perchlorate, and its 
composition is K CI O4. It may be easily separated from the 
chlorate by treatment with hydrochloric acid, which de- 
composes this latter, but has no action on the perchlorate. 
Perchloric acid, H CI O^, can easily be prepared from the 
potassium salt by the action of strong sulphuric acid. If a 
mixture of one part of the dry perchlorate and four of 
sulphuric acid be distilled in a retort, a colourless fuming 
liquid condenses in the receiver : this is perchloric acid, 
HCIO4. It has a specific gravity of 178 at 15*5°, and does 
not solidify at — 35^ Perchloric acid is one of the most 
powerful oxidizing agents known ; when thrown upon wood 
or paper it produces instant ignition, and when dropped on to 
charcoal it decomposes with a loud explosion. It combines 
with water to form a crystalline hydrate, HCIO4 -f- HjO, 
which when further diluted with water forms a thick oily 
liquid, boiling constantly at 203°, and containing 72*3 per 
cent, of HCIO4, and thus not corresponding to any definite 
hydrate. This hydrate can also be obtained by boiling a 
solution of chloric kcid, thus — 

3 HCIO3 = HCIO4 + Ha O + CI2 -HO4. 

Perchloric acid is by far the most stable of the acids 
derived from chlorine. 

Chloride heptoxide, Clj Oj, corresponding to perchloric 
acid, is at present unknown. 

The acids of chlorine form, as seen, an unbroken series, 
each member differing from the next by one atom of 
oxygen : 

HCl, Hydrochloric acid. 
HCIO, Hypochlorous acid 
HCIO2, Chlorous acid. 
HCIO3, Chloric acid. 
HCIO4, Perchloric acid. 



COMPOUND OF CHLORINE AND NITROGEN. 

Chlorine combines with nitrogen, though only indirectly, 
to form a very remj^rkable compound, the composition of 
which has not been as yet determined. If chlorine gas is 
passed into a solution of ammonia, nitrogen, as we have 
seen, is liberated ; if an excess of chlorine be employed, 
drops of an oily liquid are seen to form, which, on being 
touched, explode with fearful violence, so that the greatest 
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cantion must be used in manipulating even traces of this 
body. The explosive nature of this compound arises from 
the fact that its constituent elements are very loosely com- 
bined^ and separate with sudden violence. 

COMPOUNDS OF CHLORINE AND CARBON. 

Gilorine and carbon cannot be made to unite directly with 
one another, but by indirect means four distinct compounds 
of these elements can be obtained. One of the most im- 
portant reactions by which the carbon chlorides can be 
prepared is by tho action of chlorine on certain hydro- 
carbonsy in which the hydrogen can be replaced, atom for 
atom, by chlorine. Thus with marsh gas the following four 
stages in this substitution of hydrogen by chlorine occur, 
the formation of carbon tetrachloride being the last one. 



(i) CH4 + a, = CHsCl + HQ. 

(2) CH3CI + CI2 = CHaCla + HCl. 

3) CH2CI0 + CI2 = CHQs + HCl. 

4) CHQs -i- CL, = CCI4 + HCl. 



i 



The properties of these and the other carbon chlorides 
will be discussed under the division of Organic Chemistry. 



LESSON XI. 

BROMINE. 

Symdoi Br, Combining Weight 7<)'7S, Density 7975.— This 
element, which closely resembles chlorine in its properties 
and compounds, was discovered by Balard, in 1826, in the 
salts obtained by the evaporation ot sea-water. It does not 
occur free in nature, and is, like chlorine, found combined 
with sodium and magnesium in the waters of certain mineral 
springs. In order to obtain pure bromine, use is made of 
the fact that free chlorine liberates bromine from its com- 
binations with metals, forming a metallic chloride. The 
bromine thus set free maybe separated by shaking the liquid 
up with ether, which dissolves the bromine, forming a bnght 
red solution. On adding caustic potash to this ethereal 
solution, the colour at once disappears, the bromine becomes 
combined, forming the bromide and bromate of potassium : 

E.C. " 
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on evaporation of the ether these salts remain, and alter 
ignition (to decompose the bromate) the bromide can again 
be liberated by the action of sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxide, exactly as in the case ot chlorine, thus : 

2BrK + 2H^04+ MnO,=2Br + K:,S04+MnS04 + 2H,0. 

Bromine is a dark, reddish-black, heavy liquid (the only 
element liquid at ordinary temperatures besides mercury) ; 
its specific gravity at 4° is 2*9i66 ; it freezes at — 22** to a 
black solid, and boils at 63^ It possesses a very strong 
irritating smell, resembling that of chlorine {fipSfUig, a stink), 
and, when inhaled, acts as a strong poison : one part of 
bromine dissolves in about 30 parts of water at 15° ^ and 
this solution possesses bleaching powers, feebler, however, 
in action than those of chlorine. This bleaching action i$ 
caused by the oxidation of the colouring matter, the bromine 
combining with the hydrogen of the water to form an acid 
called hydrobromic acid, corresponding in mode of formation 
and properties to hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrohrotnic Acid, or Hydrogen Bromide. 

SymdolH^Tf Molecular Weight 8075, Density i^*yj. — 
Hydrogen and bromine do not unite together, even when 
placed in the sunlight, but they combine to form hvdrobromic 
acid when passed through a red-hot porcelain tuoe contain- 
ing metallic platinmn. Hydrobromic acid is prepared by 
the action of acids (phosphoric acid) on the bromides, or 
better by bringing bromine and phosphorus in contact with 
water, when a violent action occurs, hydrobromic acid 
and phosphoric acid being formed, thus : 

P + 5 Br + 4 H^O « 5 HBr + HaP04. 

It is a colourless gas, having a strong acid reaction, dnd 
fumes strongly in moist air: it is very soluble in water. 
When concentrated, the aqueous acid boils (under 760 mm. 
presstu-e) at 126®, and contains 47*8 per cent, of HBr. Two 
volumes of this gas contain one of bromine united with one 
of hydrogen. The aqueous acid neutralizes bases, forming 
the bromides and water. The gas liquefies at — 73°. 

Oxides and Oxy-acids 0/ Bromine, 

These are analogous to those of chlorine, although not so 
numerous. 
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Br&mine Manoxide^ Br^O^ is not known, but tbe corre- 
sponding Hypobramous Acid^ HBrD, is known, thou^ 
only in aqueous solution. It is obtained by the action of 
br<Hnine water upon mercuric oxide, thus : 

HgO + 2 Br, + H,0 = 2 HBrO + HgBr^ 

like hypochlorous acid, it bleaches vegetable colouring 
matters by oxidation, hydrobromic acid being formed 
Bromine gives with slakea lime a compound analogous to 
bleaching powder, consisting of a mixture of calcium bro- 
mide and calcium hypobromite. 

Bramic Add, or Hydrogen Bromatej HBrO,, can be 
obtained by the action of chlorine upon bromine water, 
thus: 

Br + 3 H,0 + 5 CI = 5 HQ + HBrO,. 

In both its properties and composition it corresponds to 
chloric acid. Certain metallic bromates can be obtained, 
like the corresponding chlorates, by the action of bromine 
on the metallic oxides in aqueous solution. The best method 
of obtaining the bromates of the alkali-metals (potassium 
and sodium; consists in saturating a concentrated solution 
of the metailic carbonate with chlorine until carbonic acid 
begins to escape, and then adding bromine ; all the chlorine 
escapes, and solution of pure bromate remains. Hence it 
appears that bromine can displace chlorine from its com- 
pounds with oxygen, whilst chlorine can liberate bromine 
from its compound with hydrogen. The bromates are de- 
composed by heat in the same way as the chlorates. 
Bromine Pentaxide^ Br^O^, has not yet been isolated. 

IODINE. 

Syntbol I, Combining Weight 126-53, Density I26'53.— 
Iodine occurs combined with metals in sea-water, and is 
obtained from kelp, the ash of certain sea-weeds, in which 
it is found as the iodides of sodium and magnesium. It 
was discovered in 181 2 by Courtois. Iodine is obtained 
from kelp by exactly the same process as that by which 
chlorine and bromine are obtamed from chlorides and 
bromides, viz., by heating with sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxide. Iodine is thus liberated in the form of a deep 
violet-coloured vapour, which condenses to a dark grey solid, 
with bright metallic lustre. Iodine melts at 115°, and boils 
above 200^, and has a specific gravity of 4-95 ; it gives off a 

H 2 
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perceptible amount of vapour at the ordinary temperature, 
and possesses a faint chlorine-like smell. Water dissolves 
a very smsdl c|uantity of iodine ; but in presence of a 
soluble iodide it is freely dissolved, forming a deep red or 
brown solution : it is easily soluble in alcohol, giving a 
reddish-brown solution, and in carbon disulphide and chloro- 
form, imparting to them a splendid violet colour. Iodine 
does not possess such active properties as either of the 
preceding elements, its solution does not bleach oiganic 
colouring matters, and it is liberated from its compounds by 
both bromine and chlorine. Free iodine forms a remarkable 
compound with starch, of a splendid blue colour ; and by 
this means the minutest trace of this substance can be 
detected. To apply this test, one drop of potassium iodide 
solution is added to starch paste largely diluted with water ; 
no blue colour is observed until the iodine is set free by the 
addition of a drop or two of qhlorine-water, when a deep 
blue colouration is instantly perceived. Iodine acts as a 
powerful poison ; but given in small quantities, it is much 
used as medicine. 

Hydriodic Acid^ or Hydrogen Iodide. 

Symbol HI, Molecular Weight I27'53, Density 6376. — 
Iodine and hydrogen may be made to unite with each other 
by heating them together : hydriodic acid is liberated when 
dilute sulphuric acid acts on an iodide. This substance is, 
however, best prepared by acting upon phosphorous iodide 
with water, thus : 

PI3 + 3 H,0 = 3 HI + H,POa. 

Phosphorous tri-iodide and water produce hydriodic acid 
and phosphorous acid. 

Hydriodic acid is a colourless gas, possessing a strong 
acid reaction, and fuming strongly in the air: it is very 
soluble in water, yielding a solution which boils at 127^, and 
contains 57 per cent, of HI. The gas liquefies under 
pressure, and solidifies at — 55^ An analysis of this gas 
shows that hydriodic acid (like hydrochloric) is composed of 
one volume of hydrogen and one of iodine vapour, forming 
two volumes of hydriodic acid. 

Oxides and Oxy-acids of Iodine. 

Iodine, when treated with caustic alkaline solutions, does 
not yield bleaching liquors; nor is there any compound 
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corresponding to hypochlorous acid known in the iodine 
series. It^ forms^ however, two important acids, iodic and 
periodic acids, corresponc^g respectively with chloric and 
perchloric acids. 

Iodic Acidy or Hydrogen Io,daU, 

Symbol HIO» Molecular Weight 175-41.— This acid, 
which corresponds closely to chlonc acid, may be obtainea 
by the direct oxidation of iodine by nitric acid, and also by 
acting upon iodine water with chlorine, thus : 

I + 3 HgO + 5 CI = HIO3 + 5 HCL 

Iodine, water, and chlorine yield iodic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The alkaline iodates are formed (together with the iodides 
of the metals employed) like the chlorates and bromates, by 
dissolving iodine in the caustic alkalies : 

61 + 6 KOH - KIO3 + 5 KI + 3 H,0. 

Iodine and caustic potash give potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and water. 

The whole of the iodine is converted into iodate if chlorine 
g^ be passed into the solution, thus : 

I + 6 KOH + 5 CI « KIO3 + 5 KQ + 3 H,0. 

Iodine, caustic potash, and chlorine yield potassitmi iodate, 
potassium chloride, and water. 

Hence we see that oxygen combines with iodine to form 
an iodate in preference to forming a chlorate with chlorine. 
The iodates of the alkaline metals decompose on heating like 
the corresponding chlorates, yielding oxygen and an iodide, 
whereas the iodates of the heavy metals yield the metallic 
oxides, iodine and oxygen. 

Iodine PentoxidCy or Iodic Anhydride^ ^fim ^^ obtained 
as a white crystalline solid by heating iodic acid, HlOg, 
to 170''. 

Periodic Acidy or Hydrogen Periodate, HIO4, can be 
obtained from the corresponding perchloric acid by the 
addition of iodine. It is a white crystalline solid body, 
which on heating splits up into iodine pentoxide, water, 
and oxygen. The potassium salt of this acid, closely re- 
sembling the corresponding perchlorate, is obtained by 
passing chlorine gas through a solution of the iodate and 
caustic potash ; £us : 
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KIO,+ 2 KOH + a, « KIO4 + 2 KCl + H,0. 

lodiiu Heptexide^ 1,0^, is prepared by heating per-iodic 
acid to i6o^ 

Iodine and Nitrogen, 

The three atoms of hydrogen in ammonia can be wholly 
or partly replaced bv iodine ; the resulting compounds are 
black powders, which, when touched in the dry state, sud- 
denly decompose with a loud report, and sometimes even 
explode spontaneously. The pure iodide of nitrogen is pre- 
pared by the action of a strong alcoholic solution of iodine 
upon aqueous ammonia, thus : 

6 I + 4 NH, « Nig + 3 NH J. 

FLUORINE. 

Symbol F^ Combining Weight lo'i. — ^This element occurs 
combined with the metal calcium, forming calcium fluoride, 
or fluorspar, CaF^, a mineral crystallizing in cubes and 
found in Derbyshire : it also exists in large quantities in 
cryolite (3 NaF + AIF3), a mineral found in Greenland, 
whilst it has been detected in minute quantities in the teeth, 
and even in the blood, of animals. Fluorine is remarkable 
as forming no compounds with oxygen, and as being ex- 
tremely difficult to prepare in a pure state. Many attempts 
have been made to obtain fluorine in the free state, but none 
of the methods which yield chlorine, bromine, or iodine give 
an]^ result, nor by other processes has it been found possible 
to isolate fluorine. 

Hydrofluoric Acid^ or Hydrogen Fluoride. 

Symbol HF, Molecular Weight 20*1, Density 10*05.— This 
gas corresponds in composition to the hydrogen coinpounds 
of the three preceding elements, and may be obtained in an 
exactly similar manner by the action of sulphiuic acid upon 
calcium fluoride, thus : 

HaS04 4- Ca Fj - 2 HF -f Ca SO4. 

Sulphuric acid and calcium fluoride give hydrofluoric acid 
and calcium sulphate. 

Hydrofluoric acid gas must be prepared in a leaden or 
platinum vessel, as gkss is rapidly attacked by the vapour. 



I 
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The colourless gas thus obtained fumes strongly in the 
air ; if it be passed into a metallic tube placed in a freezing 
mixture at the temperature of — 20°, a liquid is formed ; this 
liquid is strong aqueous hydrofluoric acid : it appears doubt- 
ful whether the dry acid, HF, has been obtained m the liquid 
state. The strong acid acts very violently upon the skin, 
producing painful wounds ; and the fumes of the gas are 
likewise dangerous from their corrosive power. When 
brought into contact with water the strong acid dissolves 
with a hissing noise : this aqueous acid attains a constant 
boiling point under the ordinary atmospheric pressure, when 
the liquid contsdns 37 per cent of HF. 

The most remarkable property of hydrofluoric acid is its 
power of etching upon glass : this arises from the &ct that 
fluorine form^ with the silicon contained in the glass, a vola- 
tile compouna called Silicon tetrafluoride (see p. 12;). This 
etching serves as a very delicate test of the presence of 
fluorine, and is effected in a very simple manner by covering 
a watch-glass with a diin coating of wax, removing a portion 
by means of a shkrp point, and then exposing the glass for 
a short time to thfe vapour of hydrofluoric acid given oflf by 
heating the materials m a small leaden saucer ; on removing 
the wax with a little turpentine, the marks on the glass wiU 
be distinctly visiULe. The solution of hydrofluoric acid in 
water is also used for the purpose of etching on ghss. 
Fluorspar is used In metallurgic operations as a flux, whence 
its name (jfiuo^ to flow). 



The members of the foregoing group of elements exhibit 
certain remarlmble relations among themselves, especially a 
gradation in properties. Thus chlorine is a gas, bromine a 
liquid, and iodine a solid, at ordinary temperatures ; the 
specific gravity of liquid chlorine is 1*33, of bromine 2*97, and 
of iodine . 4*95 ; liquid chlorine is transparent, bromine but 
slightly so, and iodine is opaque. The combining weight, 
and therefore the density, of bromine is nearly the mean of 

those of chlorine and iodine, ^ ' — =« 80*95 ; and 

in its general chemical deportment bromine stands half-way 
between the other two elements. The property which dis- 
tinguishes these substances from the rest of the elements is 
the power of forming, with hydrogen, compounds containing 
equal volumes of the constituent gases united without con- 
deiisati<Mi. 
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St7LFHUR. 

Symiol S, Combining Weight -ivo^, Deimty 3i'98, — Sul- 

ghur occurs both free and combined in nature : it is found 
'ee in certain volcanic countries, especially in Sicily and 
Iceland, and occurs crystallized in yellow transparent crystals 
in the form of rhombic octahedra (Fig. 38), It exists in 
combination with many metals, forming compounds termed 
sulphides, which constitute the common ores From which the 
metals are usually obtained : thus FbS, lead sulphide, or 



Galena; ZnS, line sulphide, or Biende; and CuS, copper 
sulphide, are the substances from which those metals are 
generally procured. Sulphur also is found in nature, com- 
bined with metals and oxygen, to form a class of salts called 
sulphates : of these, calcium sulphate or gypsum, CaS04 + 
2 H]0, barium sulphate or heavy spar, Ba SO,, sodium sul- 
phate or Glauber's salt, Na.S04+ 10 HjO, o=cur in the 
largest quantity. Sulphur likewise occurs combined with 
hydrogen, as a gas called Sulphuretted Hydrogen, H.S, in 
the waters of certain springs, as at Harrogate. In order to 
obtain pure sulphur, the mineral containing the crude sub- 
stance mixed with earthy impurities is placed in a round hole 
dug in the ground averaging from two to three meters in 
diameter and about half a meter in depth. Fire is applied 
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to tbe htap in the ev«Dmg, and in the moniing a quantity of 
liquid sulphur is found to have collected at the bottom of the 
bole ; this is then ladled out, the combustion being allowed 
to proceed further until the whole mass is burnt out By 
this process only about one-third of the sulphur contained in 
the ore is obtained, the remaining two-thirds burning away 
and evolving clouds of sulphurous acid. When brought to 
this country, the sulphur thus obtained is refined or purified 
by subjecting it to distillation, the vapour being condensed 
in chambers, as shewn in Fig;. 39. If the vapour of sul- 
phur i« quicldy cooled below its meltii:^ point, it solidifies 



i 



in the form of a fine crystalline powder called Flowers of 
Sulphur, exactly as aqueous vapour, when cooled down below 
the (reeung-pomt of water, deposits as snow. When sulphur 
is gently heated, it melts, and may be cast into sticks, and is 
then known as brimstone or roll sulphur. 

Sulphur exists in three modifications ; the first is that in 
which sulphur crystallizes in nature, and the other two are 
obtained by melting sulphur. If melted sulphur be allowed 
tt> cool slowly, it crystallizes in long, transparent, needle- 
shaped, prismatic crystals, which are quite dilTerent in form 
from the natural crystals of sulphur, and have the specific 
gravity of 1*98 ; whereas the specihc gravity (rf the crystals 
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of native sulphur is 2*07. These transparent crystals become 
opaque after exposure to the air for a few days, owing to 
each crystal splitting up into several crystals of the natural, 
octahedral, or permanent form. The third allotropic modifi- 
cation of sulphur is obtained by pouring meltc^d sulphur 
heated to 230® into cold water : the sulphur thus forms a soft 
tenacious mass resembling caoutchouc, and has a specific 
gravity of i '96. This form of sulphur is, however, not per- 
manent ; in a few hours, at the temperature of the air, the 
mass assumes the ordinary brittle form of the element, while, 
if heated to 100'', it instantly changes to the brittle form, and 
thereby evolves so much heat as to raise its temperature up 
to 1 1 1^ These peculiar modifications become apparent when 
sulphur is heated : thus. Sulphur melts, to begin with, at 1 15®, 
and forms an amber-coloured mobile liquid ; as the tempera- 
ture rises, the liquid becomes dark-coloured, and attains the 
consistency of thick treacle, so that at about 230** it can 
scarcely be poured out of the vessel ; heated above 250°, it 
again becomes fluid, and remains as a dark reddish-black 
coloured thin liquid, until the temperature rises to 440% when 
it begins to boil, and gives off a red-coloured vapour. 

Siuphur is an inflammable substance, and when heated in 
the air or in oxygen bums with a bluish flame, combining 
with the oxygen to form sulphur dioxide (often called sul- 
phurous acid), S O2, which is given off as a gas, possessing the 
peculiar and well-luiown suffocating smell which is evolved 
when a common lucifer match is burnt Sulphur combines 
directly with chlorine, carbon, and most other elements, whilst 
many metals bum in sulphur vapour as they do in oxygen 
gas, uniting to form sulphides. Sulphur is insoluble in water 
and most organic liquids, but both the natural octahedral 
variety and the other crystalline (or prismatic) variety dissolve 
freely in carbon disulphide, CS2, whilst the tenacious form of 
sulphur is insoluble in this liquid. When deposited from 
solution in carbon disulphide, sulphur crystallizes in the 
ordinary natural or octahedral form. 

COMPOUNDS OF SULPHUR AND OXYGEN. 

Two compounds of sulphur and oxygen are known in the 
free state, viz. Sulphur Dioxide^ S O2, and Sulphur Trioxide^ 
S O^ These each unite with a molecule of water to form 
important acids — 

HjS O3, Hydrogen Sulphite or Sulphurous Acid, and 
H2 S O4, Hydrogen Sulphate or Sulphuric Acid. 
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Besides these five other oxy-acids of sulphur are known, with 
whose corresponding oxides we are unacquainted. The 
following table shows the composition of eight sulphur oxy- 
acids : numbers 2, 3, and 4, are important compounds ; the 
remaining bodies are but little known, and do not as yet 
serve any piurpose in the arts or manufactures. These 
compounds exhibit in a striking manner the law of multiple 
combining proportions enimciated by Dalton, (See anU^ 

P-49-) 

Oxy-acids 0/ Sulphur, 



(i^ Hyposulphurous Acid 

g) SiUphurous Acid 
) Sulphuric Acid . . 
(4) Thiosulphuric Acid . 

is) Dithiomc Acid , . 
6) Trithionic Acid . . 

(7) Tetrathionic Acid . 

(8) Pentathionic Acid . 



HjSOa 
HjSOs 
H2SO4 
H2S2O3 
HSS2O9 

H2S4O9 

HjS.Oe 



Sulphur Dioxide^ or Sulphurous Anhydride,* 

Symbol SOj, Molecular Weight 63*9, Density 31*95. — 
This gas is obtained when sulphur is burnt, and it is given 
off in large quantities from volcanic craters ; it may be 
prepared more conveniently on the small scale by removing 
the elements of water, and one additional atom of oxygen, 
from sulphuric acid by heating along with it the metals 
copper or mercury, thus : 

Cu + 2H2SO4 = SO, + CUSO4 + 2H2O. 

Copper and sulphiuic acid yield sulphur dioxide, copper 
sulphate, and water. 

The gas thus given off may be washed to purify it, and 
then collected over mercury or by displacement It is a 
colourless gas, possessing a suffocating smell of burning 
sulphur ; it is 2 '2 11 times heavier than air, and may be con- 
densed to a colourless liquid by cooling down to — 8® under 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure ; when cooled below — 76% 
the liquid freezes to a transparent solid. The arrangement 
for liquefying the gas is seen in Fig. 40 : it consists of the 
usual evolution flask and washing bottle, which is connected 
with a spiral glass tube surrounded by a freezing mixture of 
salt and pounded ice. The gas condenses in this tube and 
falls down into the small flask placed below, which is also 

* By anhydride is meant an oxide which forms an add on treatment with water. 
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placed in & freezing mixture. When a. sufficient quantity of 
the liquid has been collected, the neck of the flask can be 
sealed up by the blowpipe at the narrow part, and the lique- 
fied sulphur dioxide preserved. This liquid evaporates 
very quickly when broi^ht into the air, and the heat 
which thus becomes latent is so considerable, that the 
temperature may in this way be reduced to - So°: th^ is 
easily shown by pouring some of the liquid upon the bulb of 
an alcohol thermometer which has been wrapped in cotton 
wooL 

Sulphur dioxide, like all other gases which are easily con- 



densed, exhibits considerable deviation from Boyle's law of 
pressures, occupying for equal increments of pressure less 
space than air under the same conditions ; this difference 
becoming larger the lower the temperature. 

The volume of this gas formed by the combustion of 
sulphur is found to be exactly the same as that of Ihe oxygen 
employed. Hence, as the density of sulphur dioxide is 31 95, 
it contains equal weights of its constituent elements, 1 volume 
of sulphur uniting with 2 volumes of oxygen to give 3 volumes 
of the dioxide. 

Sulphur dioxide is very soluble in water, i volume of water 
at iC dissolving S''3^ volumes, and at 20* 39'37 volumes of 
this gas. The solution of the gas in wai6r consists of hydro- 
gen mlphiU, or true sulphurous acid, H^SO^ as the solution 
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of carbon dioxide in water (p. 72), consists of the true car- 
bonic acid : but this subs&nce is decomposed on boiling the 
.liquid^ water and sulphur dioxide being reproduced, this 
latter escaping as a gas. If the solution of this gas in water 
be cooled below y*, a crystalline hydrate of sulphurous acid 
separates out, having the composition H2SO3 + 14 H^O. 

Sulphurous acid is the hydrogen salt of a series of com- 
pounds called sulphites : these compounds are easily decom- 
posed by the stronger acids, sulphur dioxide being liberated 
as a gas. This substance is largely used as a bleaching 
agent, especially for silk and woollen goods which cannot be 
bleached by chlorine ; it is also employed as an atiticklor 
for the purpose of getting rid of the excess of chlorine 
present in the bleached rags from which paper is made. 

In its bleaching action, sulphur dioxide acts in a manner 
exactly opposite to that in which chlorine acts, inasmuch as 
it unites with the oxygen of the water or colouring matter 
present, forming sulpnuric acid and liberating the hydrogen ; 
so that sulphurous acid bleaches by acting as a reducing or 
deoxidizing agent, whereas chlorine bleaches by oxidation ; 
similarly, its action as an antiqhlor depends on th^ formation 
of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, thus : 

so,+2 H,o-f 2 a « Hj so4-f2 Ha. 

The great value of sulphur dioxide in the arts is in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, and for ^is 
purpose enormous quantities of the dioxide are used. 

Sulphurous acid, H^^^o ^^^ carbonic acid, H^COa, is a 
dibasic acid ; that is, it contains two atoms of hydrogen, both 
of them being capable of being replaced by metals. Thus two 
classes of salts are derived ; the so called acid salts, where only 
one atom of hydrogen has been replaced, and the normal salts, 
where both atoms have been replaced by a metal Thus 
Hydrogen Potassium Sulphite, HKSO9, is an acid salt, and 
Potassium Sulphite, KSSO3, is a normal salt Similarly, we 
have Hydrogen Potassium Carbonate, HKCO3, ^^^ Potas- 
sium Carbonate^ KjCOji 
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Sulphur Trioxidey or Sulphuric Anhydride, 

Symbol SO3, Molecular Weight 79*86, Density 39*93. — 
Sulphur dioxide does not, under ordinary circumstances^ 
combine directly with oxygen to form SO3, but if these two 
dry gases be passed together over heated and finely divided 
metallic platinum, union takes place, and dense white fumes 
of the sulphur trioxide are evolved, condensing to long pris- 
matic crystals melting at 16^, and boiling at 46°. On stand- 
ing, these crystals change to long silky needles, fusing at 50% 
and gradually solidifying to the prismatic modification. The 
trioxide yields a colourless vapour, which when passed 
through a red-hot tube is decomposed into two volumes of 
sulphur dioxide and one volume oi oxygen. Sulphur tri- 
oxide does not redden litmus paper, and may be moulded by 
the fingers without charring the skin : when brought into 
contact with water, the two substances combine with great 
force, hissing as a red-hot iron would do, and forming sulphuric 
acid, H2SO4. The combination thus formed cannot be 
separated again into sulphur trioxide and water by boiling. 
The trioxide may likewise be prepared by distilling Nord- 
hausen fuming sulphuric acid (p. iii).^ 

Sulphuric Acidy or Hydrogen Sulphate, 

Symbol H2SO4, Moelcular Weight 97-82.--This substance 
is the most important and useful acid known, as by its 
means nearly all the other acids are prepared, and also 
because it is very largely used in the arts and manufactures 
for a great variety of purposes. So valuable are the appli- 
cations of this acid, that the quantity now manufactured 
in the South Lancashire district alone exceeds 3,000 tons 
per week. Indeed, it has been truly said. that the com- 
mercial prosperity of a country may be judged of widi 
great accuracy by the amount of sulphuric acid which it 
consumes. 
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Sulphuric acid was first prepared by distilling a compound 
of iron, oxygen, sulphur, and water, called ferrous sulphate 
or green vitrioL The acid thus obtained is known as fuming 
or Nordhausen acid, and consists of a mixture of hydrogen 
sulphate and sulphur trioxide, H2SO4 4* SO.. This plan of 
preparation has, however, long been superseded by the follow- 
ing more convenient method, which depends upon the fact 
that, although sulphur dioxide does not combine with free 
oxygen and water to form sulphuric acid, it is capable of 
taking up the oxygen when the latter is united with nitrogen 
in the form of nitrogen trioxide, N2O3, thus : 

SO2 + HjO + N3O3 = HjS04 + N3O2. 

Sulphur dioxide, water, and nitrogen trioxide yield suU 
phuric acid and nitric oxide. 

The nitric oxide formed in this decomposition takes up 
another atom of oxygen from the air, becoming NoOs, and 
^is is again able to convert .a second molecule of SOg with 
HgO into H2SO4, being a second time reduced to N^Oj, and 
ready again to take up another atom of oxygen from the air. 
Hence it is clear that the NgOg acts simply as a carrier of 
oxygen between the air and the SO2 ; an indefinitely small 
quantity of this nitrogen trioxide being, therefore, theoretically 
able to convert an indefinitely l^rge quantity of sulphur 
dioxide, water, and oxygen into sulphuric acid.* 

This process is carried on, on the large scale, in chambers 
made of sheets of lead (often of a capacity of 50,000 or 
100,000 cubic feet) supported upon wooden beams and up- 
rights, into which the above-mentioned ipaterials are brought. 
Fig. 41 shows in a bird's-eye view the arrangements for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The leaden chambers, of 
which two are represented in the figure, are connected to- 
gether by a wide leadd) passage, and the gases passing from 
3ie first into the second chamber thus become thoroughly 
mixed. The sulphur dioxide is procured either by burning 
sulphur in a current of air, or by roasting a mineral called 
iron pyrites (a compound of sulphur and iron, FeS2) in a 
suitable furnace (aa)» The sulphur of the pyrites bums away 

* There is some doubt respecting the actual decomposition occurring in the 
leaden chamber, and the above must be taken only as a general explanation of 
what goes on. If the supidy of steam be insufficient, a solid compound is f onned, 

having the composition SO3 1 q^ : this is decomposed, on addition of water, 

into sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitric oxide. This substance, which has been 
called the crystals iff the letuUn chamber^ is supposed by some to play an 
important part in the formation of sulphuric acid. 
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and the gaseous product is led, tt^ether with atmospheric 
air, into the chamber, whilst ferric oxide, Fe,Oj, remains 



behind in the fiimace. A small stove (6), containing nitre, is 
placed in the central part of the (iimace, where this salt is 
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decomposed by the action of sulphuric acid which is poured 
upon it, an alkaline sulphate being formed, whilst nitrous fumes 
pass with the other gases into the chamber. Jets of steam 
are also blown into the chamber at various points, from a 
boiler (^), and a thorough draft is maintained by connecting 
the end of the chamber with a high chimney not shown in 
the figure, but placed beyond the tower {d). The fumes, 
gases, and air escaping from the chamber have to pass 
through the tower {d), and there meet with a jet of steam, by 
means of which the soluble acid vapours are nearly all con- 
densed before reaching the chimney. The sulphuric acid, as 
it forms, fells on to the floor of the chamber, and when the 
process is working properly, it is continually drawn off, 
attaining a specific gravity of about 1*60, the strength being 
ascertained by an arrangement shown in ( /), whilst the 
waste gases passing out of the chamber should contain 
nothing but nitrogen and small quantities of nitric oxide. 
In order to obtain from this weak chamber acid the pure sul- 
phuric acid, H«S04, the excess of water must be removed by 
evaporation : this is conducted, on the large scale, first, by 
heating the chamber acid in covered leaden pans {e), until 
the specific gravity rises to 172, when the acid is known as 
the brown oil of vitriol of commerce, and then further con- 
centrating in vessels of glass, or of platinum (as lead is 
attacked by the strong acid), until its maximum strength and 
specific gravity is attained. The hydrogen sulphate thus 
obtained is a thick oily liquid boiling about 338° "^ and freezing 
at 10*5^; its specific gravity at o** is 1*854. It combines with 
water with great force, absorbing moisture rapidly from the 
air : hence it is used in the laboratory as a drying agent 
Great heat is evolved when this acid is mixed with water, 
and care must be taken to bring these two liquids together 
giadually; otherwise an explosive combination may ensue. 
Many organic bodies, such as woody fibre and sugar, are 
completely decomposed and charred by strong sulphuric 
acid, whilst others, such as alcohol, oxalic and formic acid, 
are split up into other compounds by the withdrawal of the 
elements of water by this acid. 

One molecule of hydrogen sulphate imites with one of 
water to form a compound, H2lS04+HaO, which can be 
obtained pure by cooling a mixture qf acid and water having 
a specific gravity of 178 down to 7^ C., at which temperature 

* When boiled, hydroeen sulphate undergoes a slight decomposition, sulphur tri> 
oodde being evolvetiU andan acid remaining behind which contains only 98 '4 to ^'8 
ot H^SO^^and which at 338" C. may be boiled down without further decomposiaon. 
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rhombic crystals of the hydrated acid are formed. The sul- 
phuric acid of commerce frequently contains large quantities 
of impurities, especially lead sulphate from the chamber, and 
frequently arsenic from the pyrites, and nitric acid, as well 
as the lower oxides of nitrogen. In order to free the acid 
from these impurities, it must be distilled and subjected to 
other treatment, for a description of which the reader is 
referred to the larger treatises. At high temperatures sul- 
phuric acid decomposes into sulphur dioxide, SOj, oxygen, 
O, and water, HgO : thus, if a current of the acid be allowed 
to flow on to red-hot bricks, and the gases resulting from the 
decomposition passed through water, the sulphur dioxide will 
be completely absorbed, and a supply of pure oxygen ob- 
tained. Hydrogen sulphate is a dibasic acid ; t,e, it con- 
tains two atoms of hydrogen, either or both of which can be 
replaced by an equivalent quantity of a metaL As with 
sulphurous acid, in the case of the alkaline metals, we have 
two salts, thus — KHSO4 and K9SO4. Barium and lead 
sulphates are insoluble in water : hence soluble salts of these 
metals are used as tests of the presence of a sulphate, a few 
drops of solution of barium chloride, for example, producing 
an immediate white precipitate of barium sulphate in water 
containing the merest trace of sulphuric acid or of a soluble 
sulphate. Calcium, strontium, and potassium sulphates are 
but slightly soluble in water, whilst the other sulphates are 
easily soluble. 

Some sulphates crystallize as anhydrous salts, such as 
KgSOf, potassium sulphate ; BaSOf, barium sulphate ; and 
Ag2S04, silver sulphate : whilst others require water to retain 
their crystalline form, and this water is termed water of 
crystallization, . The crystals of iron sulphate or green 
vitriol, and of zinc sulphate or white vitriol, contain seven 
molecules of water in the solid form ; whilst copper sulphate 
or blue vitriol requires but five molecules to preserve its 
crystalline form, thus : 

fnlo; + rSo ' ^ CuSO« + SH,0. 

Thiosulphuric Acid, or Hydrogen Thiosuiphaie {formerly 

called HyPosulphurous Acict), 

Symbol HjS^Os. This acid is not known in the free state. 
The formula ofa metallic thiosulphate, such as that of sodium, 
is Na2S20s : this also contains five molecules of water of 
crystallization. It is largely used in photography for the 
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purpose of fixing the image, the salt possessing the property 
of dissolving the silver salts which have been unacted on by 
the light. This useful salt, commonly known as hyposulf^ite 
of soda, is prepared by {lassing a current of sulphur 
dioxide into a mixed solution of sodium sulphide and 
caustic soda, and purifying by crystallization the sodium 
thiosulphate obtained : 

2 NajS + 2 NaOH + 4 SOj = 3 NaaSaO, + HjO. 

Hyposulphurous Acid. 

Symbol H2SO2. This compound is formed by the action 
of zinc on sulphurous acid : 

Zn + 2 SO, + H,0 = ZnSOj + HjSO,. 

It consists of a yellow liquid^ which acts as a far more 
powerful reducing agent than sulphurous acid, and at once 
bleaches vegetable colouring matters. Hyposulphurous 
acid readily undergoes decomposition with separation of 
sulphur. It forms a series of^ salts, which are stable in 
the dry state, but in solution are soon converted into thio- 
sulphates. 

Sulphur Dioxide not only combines directly with oxygen 
to form SO3, but also with chlorine to form SO2CI0, sul- 
phury I dickloride, SO3 not only combines with a molecule 
of water to form sulphuric acid, H2SO4, but also with a 
molecule of HCl \o iorT[i^O^<I\^ cnlorhydrosuiphuric acid. 
This substance is of interest, because it is also produced in a 
reaction common to many bodies, which may, like the 
acids, be considered as water in which one atom of 
hydrogen has been replaced by a radical If we bring 
together water and a compound of phosphorus and 
chlorine, PCL, we obtain hydrogen chloride and phos- 
phorus oxychloride ; 

POfi + HjO - POCI3 + 2 HCl ; 

and if phosphorus pentachloride be added to concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the reaction occurs in two stages : 

(i) PCI5 + H2SO4 = POQs + HCl + SOsHCL 
(2) PCI5 + SOgHQ = POCI3 + HCl + SOgCl,. 

It will be seen that in both these reactions, one atom of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen are taken out, and one atom of 

I 2 
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chlorine substituted for the group of atoms OH (tenned the 
radical hydroxy/). Sulphuric acid may, however, be re- 
garded as two molecules of water in which two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by the group SO2. 

Halo SOj,)^ ^^ HOH an OH 
H,l^> H, 1^« ^"^ HOH SO^ojj. 

Expressed according to this last formula we can plainly 
see the relations existing between the compounds derived 
from the oxides of sulphur. 



SO, 

Sulphur 
Dioxide. 

so P" 

Thiosulphurie 
Acta. 



SO, |o 



Sulphur 
Trioxido. 

Chlorhydio- 
sulphuric actd. 



so. { Sh 

Sulphurous 
Add. 



so,{g 

Sulphuiyl 
Picmoride. 



so {OH 

^^* \ OH- 

Sulphuric 
Add. 

so i^^- 

^0» \ NO, 

Crystals of the 
Leaden chamber. 



COMPOUNDS OF SULPHUR AND HYDROGEN. 

Two of these are known— viz., hydrogen sulphide, HjS, 
and hydrogen disulphide, HgS,. 

Hydrogen Sulphide or Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

Symbol HjS, Molecular Weight 33^8, Density i6'99.— 
This gas is formed when hydrogen is led through boiling 
sulphur, but it is best prepared by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid upon iron sulphide, FeS, iron sulphate being 
also formed : 

FeS + HjSO* = FeSO^ + H^S, 

where two atoms of hydrogen change place with one of 
divalent iron. Fig. 42 represents a convenient form of 
apparatus for the production and purification of this gas. It 
may be collected over warm water, and is a colourless gas, 
possessing the peculiar odour of rotten eggs ; it bums on 
application of a light with a bluish flame, forming water and 
sulphur dioxide. When inhaled, it acts as a poison on the 
animal economy, even if diluted with large quantities of air. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas dissolves in water to a consider- 
able extent, imparting its peculiar smell and a slightly acid 
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reaction to the water. One volume of water at o® dissolves 
4*37 volumes of the gas, while at 15° 3*23 volumes are soluble. 
Exposed to a temperature of — 62^, this gas condenses to a 
colourless mobile liquid, which, when further cooled to 
— 85°, freezes to a transparent ice-like solid. Upon a pressure 
of about seventeen atmospheres this gas liquefies at the 
ordinary temperature of the air. Sulphuretted hydrogen 




Fig. 49. 

occurs free in nature in volcanic gases, as well as in the 
water of certain springs ; thus Harrogate waters owe their 
peculiar odour and medicinal power to the presence of this 
gas. It is likewise generated by the putrefaction of animal 
matters, such as albumen, or the white of ^gs, which con- 
tain sulphur ; also by the deoxidation of sulphates in presence 
of decaying organic matter. 

The composition of sulphuretted hydrogen may be ascer- 
tained either by heating a small piece of metallic tin in a 
known volume of the gas, when tin sulphide will be formed, 
and hydrogen liberated ; or by decomposing the gas by means 
of a red-hot platinum wire, when the whole of the sulphur is 
deposited and hydrogen set free. In both cases the volume 
of hydrogen obtained is found to be equal to that of the gas 
employed ; and hence 2 volumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
weighing 33*98) consist of 2 volumes of hydrogen weighing 2, 
and I volume of sulphur vapour, weighing 31*98. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is an invaluable re-agent in the la- 
boratory, as by its means we are enabled to separate the 
metals into groups. If we pass a current of this gas through 
a solution of a copper salt, to which a small quimtity of acid 
has been added, we obtain an immediate precipitate of copper 
sulphide : 
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CUSO4 + H,S « CuS + HSSO4. 

If we do the same with a solution of an iron salt, we get no 
such precipitate, because iron sulphide is soluble in an acid ; 
but on the addition of an aXkah, iron sulphide is at once 
precipitated : 

FeS04 + 2 KOH + H,S = FeS + K,S04 + 2 H,0. 

We may thus divide the metals into groups ; first, those 
which, like copper, are precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen 
from an acid solution, or the copper groups second, those 
which are not precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen in an 
acid solution, but which are so precipitated in an alkaline 
one, or the iron grouP; and third, those which are in no case 
precipitated by this re-agent, as their sulphides are soluble 
either in water, acids, or alkalis (to this group belong the 
metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths). 

Hydrogen Disulphide, 

This substance is obtained hy pouring a solution of cal- 
cium disulphide into hydrochlonc acid : 

CaS, + 2 HCl = HjS, + CaClj. 

An oily liquid falls to the bottom of the vessel, which is the 
body in Question. Hydrogen disulphide closely resembles hy- 
drogen aioxide in many of its properties ; it possesses a 
peculiar smell, bleaches, and readily decomposes into sul- 
phur and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Carbon Disulphide. 

Symbol CSf, Molecular Weight 75*93, Density 37-96.— If the 
vapour of sulphur be passed over red-hot charcoal, a volatile 
compound, CS^v is formed which may be condensed to a heavy 
colourless liquid, usually possessing a peculiarly disagreeable 
smell, boiling at 46°, and having a specific gravity of 1*292. 
Carbon disulphide is very inflammable, its vapour igniting at 
149^ when mixed with air, forming carbon dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide. It is insoluble in water, but acts as a 
solvent upon gums, caoutchouc, sulphur, and phosphorus ; 
its vapour is, however, very poisonous, and it must be em- 
ployed with caution. When perfectly pure it has a pleasant 
ethereal smell, the unpleasant odour of the commercial article 
being due to impurities. 
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A remarkable analogy is presented by the foregoing sulphur 
compounds and the corresponding bodies in the oxygen series ; 
thus : — 



Water, H3O. 
Hydit^^en dioxide, HaOa. 
Csirbon dioxide, CO3. 



Sulphuretted hydrogen, H^S. 
Hydrogen <Usulphide, HaSa. 
Csurbon disulphtde, CS,. 



These possess not only an analogous composition, but similar 
chemical properties, whilst similar relations are seen in 
many other compounds of oxygen and sulphur. 

Chlorine and Sulphur unite directly to form the com- 
pounds, SCI4, SCI3, and ^jZ\ : they are formed by leading 
a current of chlorine gas over melted sulphur, and are volatile 
liquids, the tetra-chloride existing only at temperatures below 
— 22*" and splitting up into SCI, and Cl2> whilst the dichloride 
again yields on boiling SgClg -f Cl^ 
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SELENIUM* 

Symbol Se, Combining Weight 78*0, Density 78*0. — Sele- 
nium is an element which closely resembles sulphur in its 
properties, but it occurs in very small quantities ; it was dis- 
covered by Berzelius, who found it accompanying sulphur in 
certain varieties of Swedish pyrites. Selenium also occurs 
free in nature, and is found in combination with metals in 
certain rare minerals. Like sulphur it is capable of existing in 
two allotropic modifications, one of which is soluble in carbon 
disulphide, the other insoluble : the soluble form is precipitated 
when a solution of selenious acid is acted upon by a reducing 
agent ; the insoluble modification results from the cooling of 
melted selenium. The specific gravity of the former variety 
is 4'5 : that of the latter, 4*8. Selenium melts at 217", and 
boils at a temperature below a red heat, giving off a deep 
yellow vapour. In a finely divided state, and when seen by 
transmitted light, selenium has a red colour. It bums in the 
air with a bright blue flame, which, when examined by 
means of the spectroscope, (p. 238), exhibits a series of 
magnificent and characteristic oands. The smell of burning 
selenium is very peculiar, resembling that of rotten cabbages, 
and is due to the formation of an oxide the composition and 
properties of which are, however, as yet unknown. Selenium 

* F-rov «eAnvtb the moon. 
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forms two well-defined oxides, selenium dioxide^ SeOj, and 
selenium trioxide^ SeOs ; this latter, however, has not as yet 
<been isolated, but the acids and salts corresponding with it, 
and those corresponding with the dioxide, are well known, 
and closely resemble the analogous sulphides and sulphates : 
they are hence called selenites and selenates. 

Selenium Dioxide, 

Symbol StO^ Molecular Weight io9'92. — ^This compound 
is formed when selenium is burnt in the air, or in pure 
oxygen. It may be also prepared by oxidizing selenium in 
nitric acid or aqua reg^a. Selenium dioxide is a white 
crystalline mass, capable of dissolving in waten and thus 
forming selenious acid, H^SeOs. From this solution sde- 
nium is at once deposited on addition of sulphurous acid, 
sulphuric acid being formed : 

HjSeOs + 2 SO, + HjO = 2 H^04 + Se. 

The metallic selenites correspond closely with the 
sulphites. 

Selenic Acid, or Hydrogen Selenate. 

^^f^^/HgSeOi.— This is best prepared by fusing a selenite 
with nitre : on addition of a lead salt to the solution of the 
mass thus obtained, insoluble lead selenate is precipitated ; 
this salt is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, yielding 
selenic acid and lead sulphide : 

PbSeOi + HjS « H2Se04 + PbS. 

On evaporating the liquid obtained on filtration^ selenic acid 
is left 

Selenic acid decomposes, on heating, to selenium dioxidci 
oxygen, and water ; the metallic selenates correspond to the 
analogous sulphates, and are isomorphous with them, that 
is, they crystaUize in the same forms and have an analogous 
composition. The most important difference between the two 
elements, sulphur and selenium, is that the former is oxidized 
to its highest point by the action of nitric acid, whereas the 
latter requires to be fused with nitre in order to reach the 
corresponding degree of oxidation. 

Seleniuretted Hydrogen, or Hydrogen Selenide. 

Symbol HjSe, Molecular Weight 8o'o, Density 40-00. — 
This gas is obtained by the action of an acid upon a selenide 
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exactly as sulphuretted hydrogen is prepared from a sulphide. 
It is a colourless inflammable gas, possessing a nauseous 
smelly and exhibiting properties in every respect analogous'to 
those of its sulphur representative. 

TELLURIUM.* 

Symbol Te, Combining Weight 128, Density 128. — 
Tellurium is a very rare substance, which, although re- 
sembling a metal in its physical properties, bears so strong 
an analogy to sulphur anid selenium m its chemical relations 
that its compounds are best considered in this place. It 
occurs combined with gold and other metals in Transylvania 
and Hungary. The specific gravity of tellurium is 6*24, and 
it exhibits a bright white metallic lustie. It melts at about 
500°, and may be volatilized at a white heat in a current of 
hydrogen gas. When heated in the' air it burns with a bluish- 
gteen flame, forming white fumes of tellurium dioxide, TeO| : 
this compound is also formed when tellurium is oxidized by 
nitric acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness. With 
water the dioxide forms tellurous acid^ HgTeOg, and with 
metals in place of hydrogen, tellurites of the general form, 
MjTeOs- When telfuriiun or a tellurite is fused with nitre, 
potassium tellurate, K^TeO^ is formed, from which telluric 
acid^ H2Te04 + 2 H-O, 3XiS tellurium trioxide, TeOa, can be 
obtained. With hydrogen tellurium forms a colourless gas. 
tilluretted hydrogen, HjTe, which canhot be distinguished 
by its smell from stdphuretted hydrogen. 

* 

Oxyg^i, sulphur, sdenium, and tdhnium form a natural 
group of elements, each uniting with two atoms of hydrogen 
to produce a series of bodies possessing analogous properties, 
viz. H2O, HjS, HjSe, Hj^Te. The last three members of the 
group exhibit the same kind of striking gradation of properties 
as was noticed in the case of chlorine, bromine, and iodine. 
Thus the mean of the combining weights of the two extremes 
is nearly the combining weight of the mean, 

31-98 + 128 

Z « 79*9 ; 

whilst their specific gravities, 2*0, 4*5, and 6*2i|, and their 
melting Mid boiling points show a similar gradation. 

. * From telliUt the «arth. 
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SILICON. 

Symbol Si^ Combining Weight 28. — Silicon, next to oxygen, 
b t^emost abundant element known. It does not occur, 
however, in the free state, but always combined with oxygen 
to form silicon dioxide (silicic acid or silica). Silicon dioxide 
exists nearly pure in quartz or rock crystal, in flint, sand, and 
in a variety of minerals. Silicon also occurs combined with 
metals and oxygen, forming metallic silicates ; and of these' 
the greater part of almost all known rocks, especially the 
primary rocks, is composed. 

In onler to obtain silicon in the free state, a compound of 
this substance with fluorine and potassium, potasium silico- 
fluoride, is heated with metallic potassium : 

K2SiFe + 4K-6KF+Si. 

A violent reaction occurs ; and when the contents of the tube in 
which the decomposition has been effected are put into water, 
silicon is left undissolved in the form of a brown amorphous 
powder. Silicon can be obtained in two different modifi- 
cations, amorphous and crystalline. Crystalline silicon is 
best obtained by fusing the mixture which gives brown silicon 
with zinc : on cooling the mass crystals of silicon are found 
to be deposited on the zinc, which latter can easily be re- 
moved by solution in an acid. Silicon thus obtained is hard 
enough to scratch glass ; it has a specific gravity of 2*49, and 
may be fused at a temperature above the boiling point of 
zinc 

Silicon Dioxide J or SiUccu 

'Svm6plSiO^ Molecular Weig^ S9'9h '^ ^^ ^^Y loiown 
oxide of Silicon ; it occurs in the pure state crystallized in 
six-sided prisms or pyramids, as quartz, and also in a second 
distinct crystalline form as tridymite. Amorphous silica is 
also found in nature as opaL Chalcedony, flint, and agate 
are mixtures of amorphous silica with quartz and tridymite. 
The aluminium, potassium, calcium, and iron silicates, 
mixed together ii^ different proportions, constitute a large 
number of minerals. 

Crystallized silica, in the form of a white transparent 
quartz, has a specific gravity of 2*6, and is hard enough to 
scratch glass ; it is unattacked and undissolved by all acids, 
with the exception of hydrofluoric acid, by the action ot 
which silicon tetrafluoride and water are produced : 

SiO, + 4 HF = SiF* + 2 H,0. 
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Tridymite has a speciiic gravity cf 2*3, and the same hard- 
ness as quartz. 

Silica is infusible except at the highest temperature of the 
oxyhytljrogen blowpipe, when it melts to a colourless globule, 
^nd it cannot be vaporized at any known temperature. 
Silica in an amorphous condition can also be prepared, and 
then exhibits peculiar properties. For this purpose one part 
of finely divided quartz or white sand is heated with four 
parts of sodium carbonate : as soon as the latter begins to 
fuse, the silica combines with the sodium and oxygen con- 
tained iA the carbonate, carbon dioxide, COj, being evolved 
with eflfervescence, owing to the formation of a sodiuni 
silicate, called soluble glass. If the fused mass be boiled 
with water, it will dissolve, and on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, silicic acid or hydrogen siliccUe^ H4Si04, partly 
separates as a gelatinous mass, partly remains dissolved in 
the liquid. If this solution be evaporated to dryness and 
heated a little, and hydrochloric acid then added, silicon 
dioxide is left as a white powder, insoluble in acids : this 
amorphous silica possesses a specific gravity of 2*2 to 2*3, 
and can only be obtained again m solution by repeating the 
process of fusion with an alkali, &c. A pure aqueous solution 
of hydrogen silicate can be obtained by allowing the solution 
of this substance in hydrochloric acid to diffuse through a 
membrane for some days. For this purpose the solution is 
brought into a fiat drum or sieve made out of parchment 
paper, and this is allowed to fioat for some time in a large 
quantity of water. The hydrochloric acid and sodium 
cmoride pass through the parchment paper, and a clear solu- 
tion of pure silicic acid remains behind. The limpid liquid 
thus obtained may be concentrated by evaporation until the 
quantity of silicic acid in solution rises to 14 per cent. ; but 
this solution is apt to gelatinize on standing, forming a clear 
jelly-like mass. This mode of separating chemical substances 
is termed dialysis^ and it depends upon the fact that all 
crystallizable substances (called crystalloids) can pass in 
solution through the parchment paper, whilst all gum-Uke 
anK>rphous substances {colloids\ such as the gelatinous silicic 
acid, cannot pass. 

Potassium and sodium silicates are largely used for vanous 
purposes in the arts, whilst mixtures of these with sili- 
cate of calcium or lead form the several descriptions of 
glass (p. 188). 
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SilieoH Hydride, 
Symbol Si H), is a colourless gas formed by the action of 
hymvchloric acid upon a compound of magnesium and silicon. 
It takes fire on coming into contact with the air, burning 
with a white flame, and forming water and silica, the latter 
substance being separated out m the fonn of a white ring- 
shaped cloud. 

Silicon Tetrachloride. 

Symbol Si CI,, MaUcuiar IVei^At 169-48, Density 8474. 
This compound is formed when silicon is he^ed in chlorine, 
but may be prepared by passing dry chlorine over a red-btrt 
mixture of finely-divided silica and carbon. Chlorine alone 
is not able to decompose silica, but in presence of carbon a 
change is effected, carbon monoxide being at the some timtt 
formed : 

SiO, -f CI4 + C, = SiCl, -t- 2 CO. 

Silica, chlorine, and carbon yield silicon tetrachloride and 
carbon monoxide. Fig. 43 shows the arrangement employed 



for preparing this body. The mixture of silica and carbon 
is placed in a porcelain tube, which can be strongly heated 
by (he furnace ; dry chlorine gas is passed through the tube, 
and the volatile silicon chloride collects in the coo! tube, 
dropping into the bottle placed below to receive it, Silicon 
chloride is a volatile colorless liquid, boilii^ at ^ij(fQ. and 
having a specific gravity of 1-52. It is at once decomposed 
by water, silicic and hydrochloric acids being formed : hence 
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we may see that this body in the chlorine series corresponds 
to silicon dioxide in the oxygen series, and that in the forma- 
tion of the chloride four atoms of chlorine simply replace 
its equivalent quantity, two atoms, of oxygen in the silica : 
SiOs oecomes SiCl4, as one atom of oxygen is equivalent to 
two of chlorine. Two other chlorides, viz., SijCle and 
Si^Ci^ have been prepared by passing the vapiburctf Uie tetra- 
chloride over heated silicon. 

If dry hydrochloric acid gas be passed over heated silicon, 
a new substance is formed together with silicon tetrachloride, 
to which the name of silic(hchlorofonn has been given, be- 
cause its constitution is similar to that of chloroform. This 
body is SiHClj, chloroform being CHCI3, and it boils at 
36^ It is very inflammable, and bums with a greenish flame, 
evolving dense white clouds of silica. It is also easily de- 
compo^d by water, and at low temperatures a white powder 
is formed, having the composition Si^HgO^ called silico- 
formU-ankydride : 

2 SiHQj + 3 HjO = llJJg j O + 6 HCl. 
By acting on white-hot felspar with silicon tetrachloride, 

an oxychloride of silicon q| q^ > O is formed. This is a 

colourless strongly fuming Uquid, boiling at 137®, which, in 
contact with water, decomposes into hydrochloric and silicic 
acids. Four other oxychlorides of silicon have recently been 
prepared, 

Silicon Tetrqfluortde, 

Symbol SiF^ Molecular Weight 104*4, Density 52"2.— This 
is one of the most singular compounds of silicon. It is 
formed whenever free hydrofluoric acid comes in contact with 
dther free or combined silica : this is the causeof the etching 
which hydrofluoric acid produces upon glass. SiUcon tetrafluo- 
ride is best prepared by heating in a flask equal parts by 
weight of finely-powdered fluor spar and white sand, with 
about eight parts of sulphuric acid : the decomposition first 
occurring is the one by which hydrofluoric acid is generated, 
and this, then, attacks the silica : 

(i) CaFs + H3SO4 - CaS04 + 2 HF 
(2) 4 HF -h SiO, = 2 H,0 + SiF*. 

Silicon tetrafluoride is a colourless gas which fumes strongly 
in the air ; it does not burn nor support combustion, and 
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may be condensed by great pressur^ or exposure to a very 
low temperature, to a colourless liquid ; it is decomposed by 
water, but may be collected over mercury or by displacement. 
When led into water this gas yields silicic acid, which is 
deposited in a state of fine division, and a new acid called 
hydro-flwhsilicic acidy or hydrogen-silico-fluoride, having the 
composition HjSiF^, which remains in solution: 

3 SiF4 + 4 HjO «= 2 H,SiF« + HiSiO^, 

This substance has an acid reaction : the corresponding 
potassium and barium silico-fluorides (K2SiFe and BaSiF^ 
are insoluble in water and alcohoL 

BORON. 

Symbol B, Combining Weight ii'a — Boron combined 
with oxygen and sodium is found as borax in nature ; it is 
also found combined with oxygen alone as boron trioxide. 
It exists in two forms, crystallme and amorphous. Boron is 
easily obtained as a grey amorphous powder, by heating 
fused boron trioxide, B2OS, with sodium. Crystallized boron 
is prepared by heating the amorphous form strongly with 
aluminium, this metal in the fused state having the property 
of dissolving boron, which separates out in nearly colourless 
crystals when the metal cools, just as the graphitoidal form 
of carbon does from its solution in iron on cooling (p. 201). 
Crystallized boron has a specific gravity of 2*68, and ocicurs 
in the form of octohedrons, which are hard enough to scratch 
the ruby. In one specimen of these colourless cr>'stals, which 
was analyzed, some quantity of carbon was found to be 
present ; hence carbon may be said to have been prepared 
artificially in the diamond modification. Boron bums when 
strongly heated in oxygen or in chlorine, forming the oxide or 
chloride : it is remarkable as being one of the few elements 
■which unite directly with nitrogen, absorbing this gas -when 
red-hot with evolution of light. 

Boradc or Boric Add, 

Symbol HgBOs, Molecular Weight 6i-88.— In certain old 
volcanic districts in Tuscany constant jets of steam and gas 
escape from the earth. These steam jets, which are known 
as fumeroles or soffioni, contain small quantities of boric 
acid, which collect in the lagoons formed at the mouth of the 
jet. By means of the heat of natural steam jets the solution' 
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of boracic acid is concentrated, and the acid obtained by 
cr>'stallization : about 2,000 tons of crude acid thus prepared 
are imported every year from Tuscany. Boron likewise oc- 
curs as tinkal or sodium borate in Thibet and in California. 

Boric acid is obtained by decomposing a hot solution of 
bcrax. ^2^fi^ + 10 H20> with sulphuric acid ; crystals 
separate out on cooling, having the composition HBO2+ H2O. 
These crystals on heating lose water and pass into a fused 
glassy mass, consisting of boron trioxide^ BjO^. Boric acid 
is slightly soluble in cold, and rather more soluble in hot 
water ; it imparts a peculiar green tint to the blowpipe flame, 
which exhibits a characteristic series of bands when 
examined by means of the spectroscope. Metallic borates 
are known, and likewise several combinations of these bo- 
rates, with boron trioxide. Thus sodium borate, or boric 
acid, in which the atom of hydrogen is replaced by sodium, 
is NaB02 + 4H20; whilst fused borax is this salt com- 
bined wiui boron trioxide, thus : 2 NaBOj + B2O2, or 
1^2L^fi>f: Compounds similar to this latter salt are known 
amongst the sulphates. Thus NorcQiausen sulphuric acid is 
H2SO4 + SO3, and a sodium compound, Na2S04 -f SOg, is 
known. Many of the metallic oxides are soluble in fused 
borax, giving coloured glasses. Hence this compound is 
largely used in the arts as a flux, and in the laboratory as a 
blowpipe re-aeent. 

Boron conibines with chlorine to form a trichloride, BCI5, 
and with fluorine to form a corresponding^ trifluoride BFj : 
both these compounds are prepared by methods similar to 
that adopted for the corresponding silicon compounds, to 
which, notwithstanding their slightly different constitution, 
they bear a strong resemblance. Like silicon also, boron 
forms a borofluoride ; hydrofluoboric acid ^or hydrogen 
borofiuoride) is HBF4, and potassium borofluonde KBF4. 
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LESSON XV. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

■ 

Symbol P, Combining Weight 30*96, Vapour Density 61 '92.* 
— Phosphorus does not occur free in nature, but is found in 
combination with oxygen and calcium in large quantities in 
the bodies, and especially the bones, of animals, in the seeds 
of plants, and also as the miner^s phosphorite and apatite. 
When bones are burnt, a white solid mass is left behind ; 
this is called calcium phosphate (phosphate of lime). Ani- 
mals obtain the phosphate necessary for the formation of 
their tissues, &c., from plants. Plants, again, draw their 
supply from the soil, whilst soils derive their phosphates from 
small quantities existing in the oldest granite rocks, by the 
disintegration of which the fertile soils have been produced. 
Phosphorus appears also to be a very necessary ingredient in 
the brain and other centres of the nervous action. It was 
accidentally discovered by Brand of Hambui^g in 1669 ; but 
Scheele, in 1771, pointed out the existence of phosphorus in 
the bones, and examined its properties carefully. 

Phosphorus is prepared from powdered bone-ash, by mix- 
ing it with two-thirds of its weight of sulphuric acid and 15 to 
20 parts of water. The sulphuric acid decomposes the bone- 
ash, farming, calcium sulphate, or gypsum, which separates 
but as a white insoluble powder ; whilst the greater part of 
the phosphorus in the bones comes into solution in combina- 
tion with calcium, oxygen, and hydrogen, forming calcium 
hydrogen phosphate, a salt commonly known as superphos- 
phate of lime. The liquid is drawn off clear, evaporated 
down to a syrup, and then mixed with powdered charcoal, ^ 
dried, and heated to redness in an earthenware retort, the 
neck of which dips under water. The soluble phosphate is 
then converted into calcium metaphosphate, and this is 
decomposed on heating as shown in the equation : 

** The volume occupied by the atom of phosphorus weighing 30*96 is only half as 
large as that occupied by the atoms of each of the precedtng elements : hence 
the atomic volume of phosphorus is j^, that of the preceding elements bdng i. 
The molecule of phosphorus, therefore, consists of 4 atoms. 
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3 Ca(P03)2 + 10 C = P4 + CaaCPO*)^ + 10 CO. 

Caldum Csucium 

Metaphosphate. Triphosphate. 

The phosphorus is liberated together with carbon monoxide, 
and aistils over, collecting under the water in yellow drops, 
whilst the other third remains behind in the retort as calcium 
triphosphate. 

In order to purify the phosphorus thus prepared, it may 
again be distiUed, or pressed when melted under hot water 
through leather ; it is then cast into sticks and kept under 
cold water. Phosphorus is an exceedingly inflammable and 
oxidizable substance, and requires great care in its prepara- 
tion : it is manufactured on a very large scale for making the 
composition for the tips of lucifer matches. Phosphorus is 
a slightly yellow semi-transparent solid, resembling white wax 
both in appearance and consistency : but at low temperatures 
it becomes brittle. Its specific gravity is i 83, and it melts at 
44^3, forming a transparent liquid : it boils at 290°, giving rise 
to a colourless gas. In the air it gives off white fumes, emit- 
ting a i>ale phosphorescent light in the dark — whence its 
name;* it is tlien undergoing a slow combustion, the white 
fumes consisting of phosphorus trioxide^ PoOj. At a tem- 
perature very little above its fusing point phosphorus takes 
fire in the air, entering into active combustion, and forming 
phosphorus pentoxidey P^Og (or phosphoric anhydride). The 
Ignition of phospborus takes place by slight friction, or by a 
biow, and even the heat of the hand may cause this substance 
to ignite ; hence great care must be taken in handling phos- 
phorus, and it should always be cut under water. Phosphorus 
does not dissolve in water, alcohol, or ether, but it is slightly 
soluble in oils, and very readily soluble in carbon disulphide, 
crystallizing from its solution in this liquid in rhombic dode- 
cahedrons. 

Allotropic Modifications of Phosphorus, — If yellow phos- 
phorus be exposed to a temperature of about 240^ for some 
hours in an atmosphere incapable of acting chemically on 
it (such as hydrogen or carbon dioxide), it is found to have 
undergone a very remarkable change, being wholly converted 
into a dark red opaque substance, altogether insoluble in 
carbon disulphide. The weight of red substance produced 
is exactly* equal to that of yellow phosphorus used. This 
is called red or amorphous phosphorus, and differs much 

* ^Sf. Hghtp and ^/p«, I bear: lucifer^ itxim. lux light, txid/erot I bear, is 
its literal Latin equivalent. 

E.C. K 
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in its properties from the yellow modification, especially in 
its inflammability, as it does not take fire in the air until 
heated to above 260°, when it becomes reconverted into the 
ordinary form, and bums with the formation of phosphorus 
pentonde. The specific gravity of amorphous phosphorus 
is 2*1 1. The sudden conversion of yellow into red phos- 
phorus can be shown by heating a small piece of ordmary 
phosphorus in a dry tube with a mere trace of iodine ; com- 
Dination at once occurs^ a small trace of volatile phosphorus 
iodide is formed, and the remainder of the phosphorus is 
convert^ into the red modification. The red or amorphous 
modification of phosphorus can also be obtained in a crystal' 
lized form by heating red phosphorus in a tube with metallic 
lead. The phosphorus dissolves in the melted lead, and on 
cooling separates out in crystals, which possess a bright black 
metallic lustre, and have a specific gravity of 2*34. 

Phosphorus forms two oxides, phosphorus trioxide, P^O^ 
and phosphorus pentoxide, P2O5. 

Phosphorus Trioxide, or Phosphorus Anhydride. 

Symbol Pfisf Molecular Weight 109*80. — This oxide is 
formed when phosphorus is burnt m a limited current of dry 
air, when it undergoes slow combustion. It forms a white 
non-crystalline powder, which combines with g^eat energy 
with water, forming ^er^hy phosphorous acid, or hydrogen 
phosphite f H3PO3. This acid is likewise formed when phos- 
phorus is allowed gradually to oxidize in moist air, and also 
by the action of phosphorus trichloride on water : 

PCI3 + 3 H,0 « H3PO3 + 3 HCl. 

By boiling this solution the hydrochloric acid is driven ofi^ 
and, on cooling, crystals of phosphorous acid are deposited. 
There are two classes of metallic phosphites : the one con- 
tains those which correspond to phosphorous acid, in which 
two atoms of hydrogen nave been replaced by metal ; and 
the second those in which one atom only of hydrogen has 
been thus replaced : the general forms of the two will there- 
fore be M,HP03 and MH2PO3, the letter M denoting an 
atom of a monatomic metal. 
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Phosphorus Pentoxide, or Phosphoric Anhydride, 

Symbol Tfi^t Molecular Weight 141 72. — This substance 
is formed when phosphonts bUrns brightly in excess of air 
or oxvgen. It is a white amorphous light powder, whidi 
absorbs moisture with the utmost avidity, forming hydrogen 
phosphate or phosphoric acid, H3PO4 : it is for this reason 
frequently usea in the laboratory for the purpose of drying 
gases. Phosphorus pentoxide is volatile, and may be 
sublimed unchanged by heating in a test tube. It can be 
best prepared by burning small pieces of phosphorus placed 
one by one in a cup hung In the centre of a lar|^e dry glass 
globe, and blowing in a sufficient supply of dry air by means 
of a bellows or aspirator. The white powder fitUs down, and 
may be shaken out of die globe when the operation is 
completed. 

Trihydrqgen Phosphate {Tribasic Phosphoric Acid). 

Symbol HjPO|, Molecular Weight 97'8.— When the pre- 
cedmg compound is brought into contact with water, great 
heat is evolved, and combination takes place with a nissing 
noise. If the solution be boiled trihydrogen phosphate is 
found in solution, being formed thus : 

PA + 3 HjO = 2H3PO1. 

Trihydrogen phosphate is also formed when phosphorus is 
heated with nitric acid : the lower oxides ot nitrogen are 
given off as red fumes, and the phosphorus gradually dis- 
appears ; by evaporating and l)oiling the colourless liquid, 
trihydrogen phosphate may be obtained. The corresponding 
calcium salt, Ca32PO^ occurring in bone-ash and in many 
minerals, constitutes the main source of all the phosphorus 
compounds. If bone-ash be frequently treated with sulphu- 
ric acid and the solution evaporated, gypsum gradually 
separates out, leaving a solution from which hydrogen 
phosphate can be obtained by neutralizing with ammonium 
carbonate, filtering, evaporating to dryness the clear Uquid 
thus obtained, and igniting the residue. 

If sodium carbonate be added to a solution of trihvdrogen 
phosphate, effervescence will at once ensue from the lioeration 
of carbonic acid, and if the carbonate be added until the solu- 
tion ceases to redden litmus paper, a salt will be obtained 

K 2 
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on evaporation which crystallizes in large transparent prisms. 
This is rhondnc ox common neutral sodium phosphate ; its com- 
position is represented by the symbol Na2'HP04, vrith twelve 
molecules of water of aystallization. If caustic soda be 
added to a solution of th^s conmion phosphate, a salt termed 
the subphosphate crystallizes out in small needles on evapo^ 
ration ; the composiiion of this salt is Na^POf, with twelve 
atoms of water of cvyscallization. And if pnosphoric acid be 
added to a solutioi^ of common phosphate, the so-called 
sodium superphosphate is formed, NaHo PO^, we have there- 
fore the following tribasic hydrogen- ana sodium-phosphates : 

Trihydrogen Phosphate Hj PO4. 

Dihvdrogen Sodium Phosphate . . H, Na PO4 + H. O. 

Hydrogen Di-Sodium Phosphate . HNa2P04+ 12 H^O. 

Tri-Sodium Phosphate Na3P04+ 12 HgO. 

The three atoms of hydrogen in trihydrogen phosphate 
may be replaced by three different metals ; thus, micro- 
cosmic salt is hydrogen sodium ammonium phosphate, 
HNaNH4PO^ + 4H80. 

All these substances are distinguished by giving a yellow 
precipitate with solution of silver nitrate, consisting of tri- 
silver phosphate, Ag3P04 ; and by producing with ammcMiia 
and magnesium sulphate, a white crystalline precipitate of 
ammonium magnesium phosphate, NH4MgP04 + 6HaO. 

Small traces of phosphates may readily be detectei by the 
yellow precipitate which forms in nitric acid solution of 
ammonium molybdate. 

Pyrophosphoric Acid, or Hydrogen PyrophosphaU. 

Symbol H4P207.--If tribasic phosphoric acid be heated for 
some time to 210®, a crystalline mass of pyrophosphoric acid 
is formed and water is liberated : 

2 H3PO4 = H4PJO7 + H2O. 

This acid is tetrabasic, the four atoms of hydrogen bdng re- 
placeable, either all or in part, by metals : thus, if common 
sodium phosphate be heated to redness, water is driven off, 
sodtum pyrophosphate, Na4Pj07, remains, two molecules of 
neutral phosphate yielding one of pyrophosphate : 

2 Na^HPO* = HjO -f. Na4P,0-. 
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When this salt is dissolved in water, it can be re-crystallized, 
and does not take up water again so as to pass back to the 
state of common phosphate (except on long-continued boiling 
of its solution). This substance gives with silver nitrate a 
white precipitate of silver pyrophosphate, Ag4p207 : and thus 
this class of phosphates may be distinguished from the pre- 
ceding or tribasic phosphates. A so-called acid sodium 
pyrophosphate, having the composition Na2H2P207, is also 
known. 

Metapkosphoric Acidy or Monohydrogen Phosphate. 

Symbol HPOs, is obtained in the form of a transparent 
ice-like mass by evaporating the solution of trih^drogen 
phosphate and igniting the residue. On dissolving Uiis 
glacial -acid in cold water, a solution of monohydrogen phos-. 
phate is obtained ; but this, on boiling, changes to the 
trihydrogen phosphate. 

If microcosmic salt, Na(NH4)HP04, is heated, water and 
ammonia are driven off, and sodium metaphosphate, NaPOs^ 
is left ; this dissolves unaltered in water, forming one of a 
third class of phosphates termed monobasic phosphates^ or 
metaphosphates. The solutions of these salts may be dis- 
tinguished from those of the two preceding classes of salts 
by their producing gelatinous precipitates with solutions of 
calcium and silver salts consisting of the metaphosphates of 
these metals. 

From the above it is seen that three modifications of phos- 
phoric acid are known, or, rather, three different acids, each 
giving rise to a class of metallic salts. Thus we have — 

(i) Trihydrogen phosphate, or phosphoric acid, HSPO4, 
and trisodium phosphate, Na3p04. 

(2) Tetrahydrogen phosphate, or pyrophosphoric acid, 
H4P2O7, and sodium pyrophosphate, Na4P207. 

(3) Monohydrogen phosphate, or metaphosphoric acid, 
HPO3, and sodium metaphosphate, NaPO^. 

Each of the above hydrogen phosphates can be prepared 
by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through water containing 
in suspension the corresponding silver sadts : 

(1)2 Ag^P04 + 3 HjS = 2 H3PO4 + 3 Ag,S. 

(2) Ag4P20r + 2 H2S = H4P0O7 -f- 2 AgjS. 

(3) 2AgP03 + H2S = 2HP08 -|-Ag,S. 
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Hypophosphorcus Acid, 

Symbol HsPO*. — In addition to the phosphates and pbos- 
phitesy a class of salts termed Hypophosphites is also known. 
The composition of hydrogen hypophosphite is represented 
by the formula HPHjO,, and that of sodium hypophosphite 
by NaPH20| ; and these salts may be supposed to be hydro- 
gen or sodium metaphosphate, HPO3 and NaPO^^ in which 
one atom of oxygen has been replaced by its equivalent, or 
two atoms, of hydrogen. Sodium hypophosphite is obtained 
by acting with caustic soda on phosphorus, when phosphur- 
etted hydrogen gas is evolved, and a solution of hypophos- 
phite remains behind. 

PHOSPHORUS AND HYDROGEN. 

Three compounds of phosphorus and hydrogen are known 
— PHsy a gas ; PjHf, a liquid ; P4H2, a solid substance. 

Phosphuretted Hydrogen or PJiosphine. 

Symbol PHg, Combining Weight 33*96, Density 16-98.— 
This gas is obtained in the pure state by the decomposition 
of hydrogen phosphite : 

4 H3PO, - 3 H3PO4 + PH3, 

or of the iodide of phosphonium, PH4I. But it is generally 
prepared by the action of caustic potash on phosphorus : 

3 KOH + P4 + 3 HjO = 3 KPHjO, + PH3 ; 

potassium hypophosphite being formed. It is a colourless 
gas, smelling like putrid fish. 

Each bubble of the gas thus prepared takes fire spon- 
taneously on coming in contact with the air, forming singular 
rings of phosphorus pentoxide, which expand as they rise. 
This self-inflammability of the gas depends upon the presence 
of small quantities of Uie liquid hydride PgHf, which may be 
condensed to a volatile and very inflammable liquid by pass- 
ing the gaseous hydride throujgh a tube cooled by a freezing 
mixture. 

PHOSPHORUS AND CHLORINE. 

Two chlorides of phosphorus are ^jXitwa— phosphorus 
trichloride^ PCI3, and phosphorus pentachloride, PCI5. The 
first of these is a colourless strongly-fuming liquid, which 
is easily formed by passing a current of chlorine gas over 
phosphorus contained in a retort : when thrown into water, 
it sinks down as a heavy oil, but is gradually decomposed. 
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hydrogen phosphite and hydrochloric acid beine formed 
(see p. 130). The specific gravity of the trichloride is i'6i, 
and its boiling^-point is 76°. Phosphorus trichloride rapidly 
absorbs chlorine gas and is converted into the pentachloride, 
a yellowish solid substance, which is also formed when 
phosphorus is burnt in an excess of chlorine. 

Phosphorus pentachloride is decomposed in presence of 
excess of water, forming trihydrogen phosphate and hydro- 
chloric acid ; but when only a limited quantity of water 
is present, a liquid teamed phosphorus oxy chloride is 
formed, having the composition POCI3, and boiling at 107^*2; 
thus : 

PCI5 + H,0 « POa, + 2 HCl. 

The oxychloride can also be obtained perfectly pure, by 
heating the pentachloride with the pentoxide ; thus : 

3 PCI5 4- P2O6 = 5 POCl;^ 
This compound is much used in chemical research, for 
introducing chlorine into other combinations ; thus if we 
bring silver nitrate and phosphorus, oxychloride together we 
get nitroxyl chloride : 

3 A^^ { O + POCl, - 3 NO,a + AgjPO^ 

Corresponding compounds with bromine are likewise known. 
With sulphur phosphorus forms several compounds : and 
it is an interesting fact ihat two of these compounds, PsS^i 
and P2S5, correspond in composition with the oxides PgOs 
and PsOg. The oxide corresponding to PjS, however, is as 
yet unknown. 

Hypophosphoric Acid^ H4p]0«. 

An acid having the above composition has been recently 
discovered. It is contained, together with phosphorous and 
phosphoric acids, in the acid syrupy liquid formed when 
sticks of phosphorus partly covered with water are exposed 
to the air. It can be easily isolated, as it forms a sparingly 
soluble hydrogen sodium salt, H2Na2p20e. Its constitution 
is similar to that of pyrophosphoric acid, as is shown in the 
following formulae : 

Phosphorous Add. Orthophosphoric Acid. 

P(0H)3 PO(OH)s 

Hypophosphoric Add. Pyrophosphoric Add. 

O t P(OH), O < PO(OH), 

" } PO(OH), " \ PO(OH), 
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LESSON XVI. 

ARSENIC 

Symbol As, Combining Weight 74-9, Density of Vapour 
149*8* — ^Arsenic closely resembles phosphoras in its chemioil 
properties and in those of its compounds, although in 

ghysical characters, such as specific gravity, lustre, &c., it 
ears a gfreater analogy to the metals : indeed, it may be con- 
sidered the connecting link between these two divisions of 
the elements, antimony and bismuth being closely' connected 
with it on the one hand, and phosphorus and nitrogen on the 
other. Arsenic is sometimes found in the free state, but 
more frequently combined, chieflv with iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and sulphur. It is also contained in very small quantities in 
many mineral springs. In order to separate arsenic from 
any of the metallic ores in which it occurs, the ore is roasted^ 
or exposed to a current of heated air in a reverberatorsr 
furnace ; the arsenic combines with the atmospheric oxygen^ 
forming arsenic trioxide, AsjOg, which is carried in the state 
of vapour from the furnace into long chambers or flues, in 
which the trioxide (commonly known as arsenious acid, or 
white arsenic) is deposited. Metallic arsenic may be pre- 
pared from this, oxide by mixing it with charcoal and sodium 
carbonate, and heating in a closed crucible, the upper part 
of which is kept cool : arsenic condenses in the cool part of 
this apparatus as a solid with a brilliant greyish lustre. It 
tarnishes in the air from oxidation ; it has a specific gravity 
of 57 ; and when heated to dull redness, it volatilizes as 
a colourless vapour without undergoing fusion, and this 
vapour possesses a remarkable garlic-like smell. Arsenic 
when heated in the air takes fire, and bums with a bluish 
flame, forming arsenic trioxide AS2O3; when thrown into 
chlorinej it instantly takes fire, forming arsenic trichloride, 
AsClj. 

* The volume occupied by an atom of <ga8eous) arsenic weighing 74*9 b only 
half of- that occupied by the other elements generally : in t&s respect arsenic 
resembles phosphorus. 
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OXIDES OF ARSENIC 

Two compounds of arsenic and oxygen are known, (i) 
Arsenic Trioxide^ AsjOj ; (2) Arsenic Pcntoxide^ Asfi^. 

Arsenic Trioxide. 

Symbol A&fi^ Molecular Weight 197*8, Density of Vapour 
'977* — This substance is formed when arsenic is burnt in 
the air or in oxygen, but it is generally prepared by roasting 
arsenical pyrites, FeSAs ; it's specific gravity is 37. It 
exists in two distinct forms, the crystalline and the vitreous : 
it occurs in the £rst modification crystsdhzed in brilliant 
octahedrons, and in the second as a semi-transparent glass- 
Hke solid, devoid of crystalline structure : this form of the 
substance, on standing, becomes opaque like porcelain, 
diminishing in specific gravity. Arsenic trioxide is feebly 
soluble in water : the solution (which may be considered to 
contsun true arsenious acid or dihydrogen arsenite, HjAsOs, 
analogous to phosphorous acid) ^s a feebly add reaction. It 
ctissolves more readily in hydrochloric add, and is freely 
soluble in solutions of the alksdis, arsenites bdng formed 
of the general form MsAsO^ : thus, tri-silver arsenite is 
j^sAsO^. • The alkaline arsenites are soluble in water ; 
those of the metals of the alkaline earths and heavy metals 
are insoluble in water. Sodium arsenite is used Isirgely in 
calico printing ; Schede's green and emerald green are com- 
pounds containing arsenic trioxide and copper, both of which 
are made in large quantities for employment as a pigment. 
All the soluble arsenites are dreadfully poisonous ; the best 
antidote is freshly-prepared ferric hydrate (hydrated ferric 
oxid^X ^ magnesia, which form insoluble arsenites, and 
thus prevent the poison from entering into the system. When 
heated to about 220° C arsenic trioxide volatilizes without 
melting, forming an inodorous and colourless vapour. It is 
cKTcasionally met with crystallized in long needles of the same 
form as the crystals of die corresponding oxide of antimony 
(see p. 213). 

Arsenic Pentoxide. 

Symbol AsJ^^^ Molecular K^tf/^A/229'6.— This oxide (com- 
monly called arsenic acid) is obtained by acting upon th^ 
tri^de with nitric add, evaporating to dryness, and heating 
to a ten^perature of 2yKf, It fonns a non-crystalline ii4nte 
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powder, which, when strongly heated, decomposes into AS2O3 
and O2. This powder is dissolved by water, and the solu- 
tion yields crystals of arsenic acid, or trihydrogen arsenate, 
H.As04 : the metallic compounds corresponding to tkaa are 
called arsenates, and resemble the corresponding^ tribasic 
phosphates (p. 132) in composition, whilst they are identical 
with them in crystalline form. Thus we have — 

Trisodium Arsenate Na|As04 +12 HjO. 

Hydrogen Di-sodium Arsenate . . HNa2As04 +12 H2O. 
Dihydrogen Sodium Arsenate . ♦ . H2NaAs04 + HxO. 
Trihydrogen Arsenate . . • . . HsAs04^ 

With solutions of magnesium and ammonium together, 
soluble arsenates, like phosphates, form an insoluble pre- 
cipitate, having the composition NH4MgAs04 + 6 H-O 
(ammonium magnesium arsenate). The arsenates of the 
alkali-metals are soluble, those of the other metals in- 
soluble, in water. Tri-silver arsen/i/^ is a characteristic salt 
of a brownish-red colour, whereas tri-silver arsen//^ has a 
bright yellow tint Arsenic acid acts as a poison, but it is 
less powerful than arsenious acid. 

No arsenates corresponding to the pyro- and meta-phos- 
phates have been, as yet, obtained ; compounds having the 
composition Na4As207 and NaAsOs have indeed been pre- 
pared by heating a tribasic salt ; but on solution in water they 
combine again with it, and present oidy the characteristics 
of the tribasic acid. 



ARSENIC AND HYDROGEN. 

Arseniuretted Hydrogen. 

Symbol As H3, Combining Weight 77*9, Density 38'9.— 
This compound, which corresponds to phosphuretted hydro- 
gen, and to ammonia, is formed by decomposing an alloy of 
arsenic and zinc with sulphuric acid. It is a colourless gas, 
possessing a foetid odour of garlic, and acts as a most deadly 
poison ; the discoverer, Gehlen, having been killed by 
inhaling a single bubble of the pure gas. When cooled to 
— 40°, it condenses to a colourless liquid. Arseniuretted 
hydrogen burns with a bluish flame, and deposits arsenic 
upon a cold body held in the flame : below a red heat it is 
decomposed into arsenic and hydrogen. 
' - Arsnic unites with chlorine, bromine, and iodine, to form 
arsenic tricMoride^ Mbromide^ zxiA iri^iodide. The trichlo- 
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ride is a colourless volatile liquid, boiling at 134.% which 
decomposes in contact with «water, yielding arsenious and 
hydrochloric acids. 

ARSENIC AND SULPHUR. 

Three sulphides of arsenic are known — ^Arsenic Disulphide, 
AsjSj, which occurs naturally as Realgar ; Trisulphide, As^S^ 
also occurring in nature as Orpiment ; and Pcntasulphide, 
AsjS^. Orpiment may be obtained by passing a stream of 
sulphturettea hydrogen gas through the acid solution of the 
corresponding oxide, when it is precipitated as a yellow 
powder. The arsenic sulphides form with the sulphides of 
the alkali-metals compounds bearing the same analogy to 
the trisulphide and pentasulphide that arsenites and arsen- 
ates do to the trioxide and pentoxide : in short, these com- 
pounds are sulphur salts, the arsenites and arsenates being 
oxy salts ; hence they are called j//i^^arsenites and sulph- 
arsenates, thus : 

AS2S3 4- 3 KjS « 2 KjAs S3 ; 
AsjOs + 3 Yifi = 2 KjAs Oy 

Detection of Arsenic, 

Arsenic possesses characters of so peculiar a kind, that its 
presence even in very minute traces can be detected with 
certainty. From its solutions it can be precipitated as 
sulphide, by the aid of sulphuretted hydrogen : and this 
sulphide, when dried and fused in a small test tube with a 
mixture of potassium cyanide and sodium carbonate, yields 
a ring of metallic arsenic : on heating, the metal is oxidized 
to the trioxide, which deposits in minute octahedral crystals. 
These, when boiled with water, yield a solution giving a 
bright green precipitate with neutral copper solutions, and a 
bright yellow one with neutral silver salts. Arsenic in solu- 
tion may be also detected by the evolution of arseniuretted 
hydrogen, on adding zinc and sulphuric acid to the solution 
to be tested : on burning th^ gas, arsenic is deposited in the 
metallic state upon a piece of cold porcelain held in the 
flame. This mirror dissolves in solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite ; and if treated with nitric acid, and the solution 
neutralized, yields with silver nitrate solution a red precipi- 
tate of trisilver arsenate. Many compounds of arsenic 
heated on charcoal in the inner blowpipe flame give a garlic 
odour of arsenic. Solutions containing arsenic boiled with 



NA 


NH, 


Na,(?) 


PA 


PH, 


pa. 


AsjO, 


AsH, 


As CI, 
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hydrochloric acid and clean copper deposit a coating of 
arsenic upon the copper : this coating, on drying and heat- 
ing in a test tube, gives a ring of mirror arsenic, which 
may be oxidized to trioxide and tested as before. By these 
and other reactions, the presence of the minutest portion of 
arsenic may be detected with certainty. Great care must, 
however, be taken to ensure the absence, in such toxico* 
logical experiments^ of every trace of arsenic in the reagents 
used. 

The general chemical analogy between nitrogen, phos* 
phorus, and arsenic is well seen when their corresponding 
compounds are examined : thus the hydrides, oxides, and 
chlorides have an analogous composition. 

N2O3 

PA 

AsjOs 

These three elements are all irivalent; that is, one at<Hii 
of each of these bodies is equivalent to, and capable of re- 

? placing, three atoms of hydrcjgen. Antimony and bismuth 
see pp. 212,215) exhibit in their chemical relations a striking 
resemblance to the foregoing group. 

Atoms and Molecules* 

in the foregoing pages we have seen that all chemical 
processes take place according to simple unalteraUe laws. 
One of these laws tells us that the elements..unite together to 
form compounds in proportions indicated by their combining 
weights or in simple multiples of these weights. In order to 
explain this fact we assume that all matter is made up of 
very small particles which are chemically indivisible and 
which are termed AtcmSy and the atom of each elementary 
substance differs essentially from that of every other. All 
the atoms of each element are alike, and chemical compounds 
are formed by the approximation of unlike atoms. Hence 
the smallest particles of a compound consist of a group of 
atoms ; this group, which can be divided by chemical but not 
by mechanical means, is termed a Molecule, 

The smallest particle of an element in the free state is, 
however, not a smgle atom, but a group of atoms mechani- 
cally indivisible, or a molecule. This explains (see also p. 
87) why elementary bodies act more eneigetically and enter 
more readily into combination at the moment of their *" 
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tion from a combination (in the nascent state) than when in 
the free state. 

When chemical changes occur it is the molecules which 
react upon one another, and the change consists in the 
change of position of certain atoms contained in the groups. 
When an element is set free from a compound the liberated 
atoms join together to form molecules, unless some body is 
present with which the element can combine. As we have 
seen (p. 87), the molcule in the free state occupies the same 
qnce as the compound, that occupied by 2 psuts by weight 
of hydrogen. 

Hence it follows that the same volumes of different gases, 
simple as,well as compound, always contain the same number 
of molecules, and this explains the well-known fact t.hat all 
gaseous bodies obey the same law of expansion by heat, 
and of alteration of volume by pressure. In order to obtain 
the molecular weight of any body which is volatile without 
decomposition, all we have to do is to determine how many 
times heavier the gas is than hydrogen, and to multiply this 
number by 2. 



Hydrogen 
Chlorine . 
Phosphorus 
Arsenic . 
Mercury . 

If we divide this molecular weight by the atomic weight 
we obtain the number of atoms contained in the molecule. 
The molecules of hydrogen, chlorine, and most of the other 
elements known in the gaseous state contain 2 atoms. 
Phosphorus and arsenic, however, contain 4 atoms in the 
molecule, whilst the molecubu* weight of mercury and 
of some other volatile metals is the same as the atomic 
weight, or the molecule of these elements contains only 
one atom. 

By an atom, we therefore understand the smallest portion 
of a chemical element which can enter into a chemical 

compound. 

By a molecule^ the smallest portion of a simple or com- 
pound body which can occur in the free state or which can 
take part in a chemical reaction. If we wish fully to repre- 
sent the alterations which occur when a chemical change 
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goes on we must employ molecular formulae ^ but for the sake 
of simplicity we frequently use atomic formula. 

Thus if we write KClOs = KCl + O3 we signify that 
potassium chlorate splits up into potassium chloriae and 
oxygen ; we know, however, that this decomposition takes 
place in two stages : 

(i) 2 KaOs = KCl + KCIO4 + Of 
(2) KCIO4 = KCl + 2 Oj. 

And we see that in this case not less than one molecule 
of any element or compound takes place in the reaction. 
We can now explain why oxide of silver and hydrogen 
dioxide when brought together yield free oxygen gas (see 

■'*" J|!o+3!o.-J|}+g|o+8j- 

Silver unites but feeblv with oxygen, and oxide of silver is 
easily decomposed on neating ; the same holds good for 
hydrogen dioxide, and the atom of oxygen from the silver 
oxide unites with that from the dioxide to form one molecule 
of oxygen gas. A similar explanation may be given of the 
action of ozone on hydrogen dioxide (p. 41) ; the molecule 
of ozone contains 3 atoms of oxygen, one of which is readily 
separated, and this combines with the loosely attached 
atom of oxygen contained in the molecule of hydrogen 
dioxide : 

0«««- 'SSS" W««-- r««j oxygen. 

gjO + HSo.-H}0 + ,8! 

Quantivalence of the Elements. 

If we compare together the compounds of the preceding 
elements with hydrogen, we find that these exhibit a distinct 
difference in combining power. The first group embraces 
compounds, of which the molecule contains one atom of 
hydrogen combined with one atom of the element. In the 
second, the atom of each element is combined with 2 of 
hydrogen ; in the third, 3 atoms of hydrogen a^e present ; 
whilst the fourth group contains 4 atoms of hydrogen in the 
molecule. 
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Hydrofen. 

(0 






Water. 



Hydrochkkric Hydrobromic Hjrdriodic Hydroiuoric 

Acid. Add. Acid. Add. 

H> H{ HI Hj 

Cli Brj U FJ 



(2) 



Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 



Seleniuretted 
Hydrogen. 



Telluretted 
Hydrogen. 



HJO gjS gjSe H}Te. 



(3) 



Ammonia. 



H>N 



Phosphuretted 
Hydrogen. 




Arseniuretted 
Hydrogen. 

H>As, 
H) 



(4) 




Siliduretted 
Hydrogen. 

^S Si 
H 



These same relations are equally marked in the compounds 
of these elements with chlorine, or with any other element of 
the first group. 



Chlorine 
Monoxide. 



Hypochlorous 
Add. 



Hypobromous 
Acid. 



'■' §!» SI" bIIo- 



(a) 



Phoephonis 
Trichloride. 




(3) 



Carbon 
Tetrachloride. 



Arsenic 
Trichloride. 



As 



Methyl 
Chloride. 



Antenic 
Tri-iodidc. 




i 



As. 





Silicon 
Tetrachloride. 

Cl^ 




Hence it is dear that we can divide the elements into 
certain groups. The elements of the first group combine 
atom for atom with hydrogen, they are monovalent elements 
or monads, and they possess only one combining unit. The 
members of the second group are divalent^ or may be termed 
dyadSy each atom possesses 2 combining units and requires 
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two moikad atoms ibr saturation. The elements of the 
nitrogen group and boron are tri valenty or form the tricid 
class ; whilst carbon and silicon are Utravalenty or are 
termed tetrads. This difference of combining* power is 
termed QuantivaUnce of the elements. The elements 
belonging to one class are equivalenty and each one can 
replace the other in equal proportions. One' atom of a 
dyad is equivsdent to 2 atoms of a monad, and one of a 
triad to 3 of a monad ; and s^^n 5 of a dyad are equivalent 
to 2 of a triad, &c The following equations illustrate this 
quantivalence. 

3 S I 2 + 2 As I CI = 6 HCl + As J S 

In like manner the metallic elements can be divided into 
classes according to their equivalence, their power of com- 
bining with chlorine being taken as a measure of their 
quantivalence, few compounds of metals with hydrogen 
being known, thus : 



Potassium Chloride p, ( Calcium Chloride Ca 



Antimony Trichloride Sb < CI Tin Tetrachloride Sn 





The monad elements unite amongst themselves to form 
only few and simple compounds ; but if an element posses- 
sing more than one combining unit enter into combmation, 
the number of possible compounds becomes larger. Chlorine 
and hydrogen form only one compound ; in the case of 
oxygen and hydrogen on the other hand we are acquainted 
with two compounds. In hydrochloric acid the two single 
combining units of the two atoms are saturated by mutual 
attachment ; if one atom of monad hydrogen attach itself to 
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one of dyad oxygen^ one of the combining units of the 
oxygen atom is l^t unsaturated, and this may either combine 
with hydrogen to form water H — O — H, or another atom 
of oxygen may be attached, and this again may saturate 
itself with hydrogen, and we obtain hydrogen dioxide 
H^ — O — O— H. In a similar manner the constitution of 
oxy-acids of chlorine may be represented as follows : — 

a-H 

CI ~ O - H 

d - O - O - H 

Cl-O-O-O-H 

Cl-O-O-O-O-H 

and also the oxy-acids of phosphorus : — 

^IP-O-O-H 

^^"P-O-O-H 

The elements of the nitrogen group possess a peculiarity 
by which they frequently appear as if they were pentavaieftty 
for the atom of these bodies not only forms the above-named 
compounds with three monad atoms, but also others with 
five such atoms. Thus ammonia and hydrochloric acid imite 
directly to form ammonium chloride : 

NHa + HCl^NH^a. 

Phosphorus trichloride absorbs 2 atoms of chlorine, and is 
converted into the pentachloride PQj + Cl^ = PClg. These 
compounds, however, only exist in the solid or liquid state ; 
when they are heated they decompose into tiie 2 molecules 
firom which they have been formed. In some cases this de- 
composition can be readily seen ; silver chloride absorbs 
ammonia in the cold and forms the compound AgCl NH3, 
but this compound when heated decomposes into chloride of 
silver and gaseous ammonia. Other compounds, such as 
pentachloride of phosphorus, appear to volatilize without 
decomposition, but in this case it can be proved that the 
vapour is a mixture and contains the molecules of 2 gases, 
phosphorus trichloride and free chlorine. The vapour 
densities of these bodies, accordingly, do not obey the 
usual law ; thus the vapour of chloride of ammonium, if it 
consisted of similar molecules, must possess the density of 
E.C. I* 
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36'69. In fact, however, its density is only the h^f of this 
number, for 4 volumes contain I molecule of ammonia and i 
of hydrochloric acid ; hence its density (or the weight of i 

,a^y„&l±im. „■„. 

Not only can the a^wm/j' then be considered as possessing 
varying quantivalence, but also those groups of elementary 
atoms which act collectively as elements and to which the 
name of compound radieaU is given. These radicals contain 
dyad, triad, or tetrad elements, whose combining units axs 
not completely saturated. Thus nitric acid may be con- 
sidered as water, in which I atom of hydrogen is replaced 
t^ the group NO^, 



«|o NO.|o. 



This is a monad radical, the three combining units of the 
nitrogen atom are united with oxygen ; two atoms of oxygen 
possess 4 combining units, and hence one of these remains 
free or unsaturated, and the group NO, can take the place 
of a monad element. In like manner the constitution of all 
the oxy-acids and also the hydroxides can be represented. 
These compounds contain the group OH {water minus one 
atom of hydrogen) ; this group may be considered as a monad 
ludical, and hiu received the name of Hydroxyl. That this 
radical plays the part of a monad element such as chlorine, is 
seen in the following equations. 

3 HQ + Na, - H, + 2 Naa 



3 HOH + Na,= H, + 3 NaOH. 

Water and sodium give hydrogen and sodium hydroxide. 
Sulphuric ac d and the sulphates contain the group SO^ 
W^ ^iOJ»rfra<6V<i/-0 -S-O- with twofreeorun- 
.W^jSp/'nbining units, and gives rise to the following 

W^-^i^''i^^ S& JO" S?) \^^ sb JO" 
^^!S OH ' I Cl ^°' \ CI ^"» J NO, 




s6, }(5 so,; 
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Again in the oxy-acids of phosphonis Ihc iriad nuMcai PC 
occurs : — 

„ (a « (OH „ rOH ^ (OH 
PC < CI PO < H PO 4 OH PO i OH 
(Cl ( H I H lOH. 

The quantivalence of an element, or of a compound 
radical, may be conveniently expressed by placing the 
Roman numerals above the symbol of those which are not 
monads, thus : 

H. O, ft, £, NOj, sbj, I^, &c. 
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LESSON xvn. 

THE METALLIC ELEMENTS. 

The metals are much more numerous than the non-metallic 
elements ; there are forty-nine of the foimer, a.nd only 
fifteen of the latter. Very many metals are, however, found 
in small quantities, and the properties of these and their 
compounds are but little, known ; so that in this work we 
shall only consider the most important and commonly 
occurring metals. 

It has already been stated that the division of the elements 
into these two classes is one of convenience only, and is not 
founded on any essential difference : thus arsenic and anti- 
mony may, in some respe.:ts, be considered as metals, and in 
others as non-metals. 

All metals, with the single exception of mercury (a liquid}, 
are solid at the ordinary temperature ; they possess a high 
power of reflecting light, causing the bright glittering appear- 
ance known as the metallic lustre ; they are opaque, except 
in the thinnest possible films, when, as in the case of gold 
leaf, thw allniir liffhr m nass ; they are better conductors of 
the non-metals, and, as a rule, they 
ties than these. The metals differ 
)oth in their physical and chemical 
rdingly, adapted for different uses : 
lightest exhibit the greatest power 
whilst the heavier metals undei^ 



ropertUs of Ike Melalt 
e following table, giving the specific 
portant metals (water at o" C — i"oo), 
ition which they exhibit in this 
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THE METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Table of Specific Gravities. 



149 



7-8 
7 '3 

67 
5*9 
7 '3 
2*67 

2*54 

174 

1-58 

152 

0974 

0-865 

0-594 

FusiHUty, — The melting-points of the metals differ even 
more widely than their densities ; mercury fusing at 40^ below 
zero, the recently discovered metal gallium melting at + 30° 
whilst platinum does not melt until the highest temperature 
of the oxy hydrogen blowpipe has been reached. 

Table of Melting Points, 



Iridium . . 








22*4 


Iron 


Platinum . 








21*5 


Tin 


Gold . . . 








. I93 


Zinc 


Mercury . 








. 13*596 


Antimony . . . . 


Thallium 








ir8 


Arsenic 


Palladium . 








11*4 


Chromium. . . . 


Lead . . . 








. 11-4 


Aluminium . , . 


Silver . . 








. 105 


Strontium . . . . 


Bismuth 








. 98 


Magnesium . . . 


Copper . . 








. 8-9 


Calcium . . . . 


Nickel . , 








88 


Rubidium . . . . 


Cadmium 








. 8-6 


Sodium . . . • 


Cobalt -. 


• 






. 8-5 


Potassium . . . . 


Manganese 


'■"•t. 




. 80 


Lithium . . . . 



Mercury — 40P 

Tin +23r 

Bismuth 270° 

Cadmium 315° 

Lead 334** 

Zinc 423° 

Antimony 425 



o I 



Silver. +i,ooof* 

Copper i>09<>' 

White Cast Iron . . 1,050" 
Grey ditto . . . 1,200^ 
Steel. . . i,3ooPto 1^00** 
Wrought Iron 1,500^ to i,6ooP 



Some of the metals can be easily converted into vapour, or 
volatilized : thus mercury boils at 350°, arsenic passes into 
vapour even before it assumes the liquid form, whilst potas- 
sium, sodium, magnesium, zinc, and cadmium .can be distilled 
at a red heat. Even the more infusible of the metals, such 
as copper and gold, are not absqlu^ly fixed, but give 
off small quantities of vapour when strongly heated in a 
furnace. . . . , 

The colour of most of the metals is nearl^r uniform, varying 
from the bright white of silver to the bluish-grey of lead ; 
copper is the only red-coloured metal known, whilst gold, 
strontium, and calcium are yellow. In doctilky, or the 
power of being drawn out into wire, and malleaibili^, or the 
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power of being hammered out into thin sheets, the metals 
differ considerably. Gold is the most malleable of all the 
metals, being capable of being beaten out to the thickness of 
jj^iT^th part of an inch : it is, likewise, the most ductile 
met^ Other metals possess this property in lesser degree, 
whilst some, such as antimony and biatnuth, are brittle, and 
may easily be powdered. Hardness, brittleness, and tenacity 
are physical properties of great importance, in which the 
metab differ widely. 

specific Heat and Atomic Heat 

When equal weights of different bodies are raised through 
the same number of degrees of temperature, they take up 
different amounts of heat ; or different bodies possess differ- 
ent capacities for heat. Thus the amount of heat needed to 
raise a kilogram of water through ioo° C. is 31 times as large 
33 that required to raise the same weight of platinum through 
the same interval of temperature ; or, in other words, the 
same amount of heat which raises 1 kilo, of water through 
100° will raise 31 kilos, of platinum through the same tem- 
perature. Hence the specific heat of platinum is said to 
be j^, or 0031 ; that of water being taken as the unit. The 
specific heat of the same substance is different according as 
the substance is solid, liquid, or gaseous ; but the specific 
heats of the metals in the solid state exhibit a remarkable 
relation to their atomic weights. It has been found that if, 
instead of calculating tlie specific heats for equal weights, we 
take the atomic weights of the metals, the numbers expressii^ 
the capacity for heat of the atoms are all equal ; or the metaU 
all possess the same atomic heat. This is clearly seen if we 
multiply the specific heats of the metals by the corresponding 
atomic weights ; thus : 





UciC Weiglil. H«t. 

. 00315 X 206-4 - 6'S 


Lead . . . 




. 00324 X 1967 — 64 




. 0-0570 X 107-66 = 6-1 




. 0-0548 X II7-8 - 6-5 




. O09SS X 64-9 - 6 J 



in the determination of the specific heat a 
% the atomic weight of a met^, or of ascer- 
ibtful case. Thus, in the case of the newly 
liallium, chemists were in doubt whether it 
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most resembled lead or the alkali metals : if it was to be 
classed as a dyad with lead, its atomic weight must be 407 '2 ; 
if it was placed with the monad alkali metals its atomic 

weight would be 4zZ_ = 203*6. The specific heat of thallium 

2 

was, however, found to be 0*033 1 ^^^ i^ ^^ divide this into 

6*4, the common atomic heat of the metals, we get the 

number 194 — a number much nearer to 203*6 than to 407*2. 

The difference here noticed between 194 and 203*6 is due to 

the great difficulty of accurately determining the specific heat 

of bodies and the errors which arise from the variation of 

physical condition. 

The following non-metals have the same atomic heat as 

the metals : 

Chlorine. Selenium. 

Bromine. Tellurium. 

Iodine. Arsenic 

Nitrogen and chlorine are, it is true, not known in the 
solid state, but their atomic heats can be calculated from 
the molecular heats of their solid compounds, for t/te elements 
in the solid state possess the same atomic heats as in their 
compounds; and hence the molecular heat is the sum of the 
atomic heats of the combined elements, as is shown in the 
foUowing list : « 



Molecular 
Icat. Weight. 

Silver chloride, AgCl. . . 0*089 X I43'5 = 2X64 

Sodium chloride, NaCl . . 0*219 X l^'l = 2x6-4 

Potassium bromide, KBr . 01 07 X 119*1 = 2 X 64 

Tin di-chloride, SnClj . . 0*102 X 189 = 3 X 64 

Mercuric iodide, Hgl, . . 00423 X 454 = 3 X 6*4 

Platinum potassium ) ^.^g ^ 4886 - 9 X 64 
chlonde, KgPtCle ) 

The remaining elements have all an atomic heat smaller 
than 6*4 ; thus the atomic heats of sulphur, nitrogen, carbon, 
boron, and phosphorus are about 5*4 ; «f fluorine, 5 ; of 
silicon, 4*8; of oxygen, 4; and of hydrogen, 2*3. In the 
case of these elements the atomic heats are calculated from 
themolecular heats of their compounds in accordance with 
the above-mentioned law, as the following examples show : 
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Spec. Moke Molec. 
Heat. Wdeht. Heat. 

Ice, H,0 . . 0-478X i8 - 8*6-4+ 2x2*3. 
M^^'g^^ /«J^^; 1 0048X216 -IO-4-6-4 + 4. 

Ai^enictrioxide, J .J25X198 -24'8-2X6-4 + 3X4- 
^ti" CaCO """ 1 o«>2 X 100 - 20-2 -6-4 +1-8 + 3x4. 

^ride,^;r'77X=»37 -420-2XI-8 + 6X6-4. 

Occurrenu and Distribution of the Metals. 

Onty a few of the metals occur in the free or uncombined 
state in nature ; in general they are found combined with 
oxygen, sulphur, or some other non-metal. These metallic 
compounds exist most variously distributed throughout the 
eartn's crust ; some are known to occur in only one or two 
localities, and even then only in minute quantity, whereas 
others are found widely distributed in enormous masses. As 
is seen by reference to the table on p. 8, the metals aluminium, 
iron, calcium, magnesium, and sodium occur in very large 
quantities, forming, when united with oxygen and silicon, the 
whole mass of granitic rocks composing our globe ; but it is 
not from these sources that the metals in question can be 
obtained for the purposes of the arts. For this object we 
employ other combinations, found in. smaller quantity, from 
which the metals can be more easily extracted than from 
the silicates : and these compounds are termed the metallic 
ores. 

The heavy metals and their ores generally occur inter- 
spersed throughout the old granitic or early sedimentary 
rocks in the form of veins or lodes, which are cracks, or 
fissures, running through the rock in a particidar direction, 
and filled up with a metallic ore. Other ores, such as iron- 
stone, are found amongst the more recent sedimentary forma- 
tions, having been deposited in large masses, probably from 
aqueous solution. 

The consideration of the occurrence and distribution of 
the various metallic ores belongs to the science of geology, 
the 'study of the modes of procuring the ores is the province 
of the miner and engineer; whilst the processes by means of 
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which the metal it$elf is ohtained from the ore, although 
mainly dependent upon chemical principles, are generally 
classed as belonging to the branch science of metallurgy, 

Classificaiwn of thi Metals, 

The metals can be conveniently grouped into classes, in 
which the several members possess certain properties and 
general characters in common. 

Class If, Metals of the Alkalies. — i, Potassium. 2, Sodium. 
3, Caesium. 4, Rubidium. 5, Lithium. (6, Ammonium.) — 
The metals of this class are monovalent ; they are soft, easilv 
fusible, volatile at higher t^nperatures ; they combine with 
great force with oxygen, decompose water at all temperatures, 
and form basic oxides, which are very soluble in water, yield- 
ing powerfully caustic and alkaline bodies, hydroxides, from 
which water cannot be expelled by heat. Their carbonates 
are soluble in water, and each metal forms only one chloride. 
Ammonium, NH4, is added to the list of alkali-metals 
proper, from the general similarity of the ammoniacal salts to 
Uiose of potash and soda. 

These metals and their compounds are closely analogous 
ill their properties, «nd they exhibit a remarkable relation as 
r^^ards their atomic weights : thus sodium, which stands 
bSween potassium and lit^um in properties, has a combin 
ing weignt which is the arithmetic mesm of the other two, 

^ — =23*02 ; so, too, rubidium, standing half way 

2 

between caesium and potassium, has a mean atomic weight, 
133+3904, 86-02. 

2 

Class IL Metals of the Aliaiine Earths. — i, Calcium. 2, 
Strontium. 3, Baiium. — The metals of this class are divalent ; 
they cannot be reduced by hydrogen or carbon alone ; they 
decompose water at all temperatures, producing oxides, which 
combine with water to form hydroxides* from some of which 
the water can be driven off by heat. Their carbonates are 
insoluble in water, but soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid in solution. 

Class III. Aluminium Class. — i. Aluminium. 2, Indium. 
3, Galliunu — These metals decompose water at a high tem- 
perature and fonn basic sesquioxides insoluble in water. 

Class IV, Cerium Class. — i. Yttrium. 2, Erbium. 3, 
Cerium. 4* Li^ilbatium. 5> Didymium.— These metals are 
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hardly known in the free state, as their compounds occur so 
rarely that they are not employed for any useful purpose, and 
their properties cannot be considered in an elementary work. 
The oxides of this group are insoluble in water ; and they 
cannot be reduced to the metallic state by hydrogen or 
carbon. 

Class V, Zinc Class. — i, Beryllium (or Glucinum). 2, 
Magnesium. 3, Zinc. 4, Cadmium. — These metals are 
divalent ; they are all volatile at high temperatures, and bum 
when heated in the air : they decompose water at a high 
temperature, or in presence of an aad, and form only one 
oxide and one chloride. 

Class VL Iron Class, — i. Manganese. 2, Iron. 3, Co- 
balt 4, Nickel — These are not volatile at the temperature 
of our furnaces ; they decompose water, like the preceding 
class, and they form several oxides, chlorides, and sulphides. 

Class VIL Tin Class.—i^ Tin. 2, Titanium. 3, Zirco- 
nium. 4, Thorium. — Tin is the only one of this class em- 
ployed in the arts. These metals decompose water at high 
temperatures and in presence of alkalies : the four first form 
dioxides and volatile tetrachlorides, and are tetravalent and 
closely connected to silicon. 

Class VIIL Chromium Class, — i. Chromium. 2, Molyb- 
denum. 3, Tungsten. 4* Uranium. --These metals decom- 
pose water at a high temperature, and form trioxides and 
volatile hexachlorides. 

Class IX. Antimony Class. — i, Antimony. 2, Bismuth. 
3, Vanadium. 4, Niobium. 5, Tantalum. — The metals of 
this class are trivalent ; they form the junction between the 
metals and metalloids, and they closely resemble arsenic, 
phosphorus, and nitrogen in their properties. 

Class X, Lead Class. — i. Lead. 2, Thallium. — Heavy 
metals allied in their general properties to the two first classes. 
Lead is divalent, but thallium is monovalent 

Class XL Silver Class. — i, Copper. 2, Mercury. 3, 
Silver. — These metals do not decompose water under any 
circumstances ; they are oxidized by nitric and strong sul- 
phuric acids ; each of these metals forms two basic oxides 
which, except in the case of copper, are decomposed by 
heat alone. Copper and meratry are divalent ; silver is 
monovalent 

Class XII. Gold Class.— i, Gold. 2, Platinum. 3, Pal- 
ladium. 4, Rhodium. 5, Ruthenium. 6, Iridium. 7, Os- 
mium. — These metals are not acted upon by nitric acid, but 
only by chlorine or aqua r^ia, and the oxides are reduced l^ 
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heat alone ; and they with silver and mercury constitute the 
noble metals. Gold is trivalent, and platinum is tetravalent. 
The remaining members of this group always occur together 
with platinum, and are therefore termed lYi^ platinum metals. 

Chemical Properties of the Metals. 

The metals combine (i) with each other to form alloys ; 
(2) with the non-metals to form oxides, sulphides, chlorides, 
&c. In the alloys the metalic appearance and properties 
are preserved, whereas in the compounds with the metal- 
loids the physical properties of the metals as a rule 
disappear. 

Alloys, — The compounds formed by the metals amongst 
themselves are not so definite as those which are formed 
by union with a non-metal ; nevertheless the alloys are 
largely used in the arts, as they possess many valuable pro- 
perties not exhibited by the metals separately. Thus gold • 
and silver are too soft to be used alone as a medium of 
currency, but the addition of 7*5 per cent, of copper gives 
an alloy of the requisite hardness. Then copper is too soft 
and tough to be wrought in the lathe, but when alloyed with 
half its weight of zinc it forms a hard and most useful sub- 
stance known as brass. Gun-metal, or bronze, is a hard 
and tenacious alloy of 90 parts of copper and 10 of tin. 
Bell-metal, a still harder alloy, contains the same metals in 
the proportion of 80 of the former to 20 of the latter ; 
whilst an alloy of 33 parts of tin to 67 of copper possesses a 
white colour, takes a high polish, and is known as speculum- 
metal, and employed for the reflectors of telescopes. For 
making printing type a peculiar alloy is employed, contain- 
ing 80 parts of lead to 20 of antimony : this possesses many 
Properties, necessary for type metal, which are found to 
elong to no single metal or other alloy. 

The chemical composition of the alloys is not so definite 
or so well marked as that of the other metallic compounds, 
but they may frequently be obtained in crystals, in which the 
constituents are contained in atomic proportions. The melt- 
ing point of an alloy is often much lower than the melting 
points of its constituent metals. Thus lead melts at 334°, 
bismuth at 270°, tin at 235°, and cadmium at 315"^; 
whereas an alloy of two parts bismuth, i of tin and i of 
lead, melts at 95" to 98% and one containing 8 of lead, 15 of 
bismuth, 4 of tin, and 3 of cadmium softens at as low a 
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temperature as 60**, and is perfectly fluid at 65*. The alloys 
of metals with mercury are termed Amalgams, 

Absorption of Hydrogen by certain Metals. 

Hydrogenium. — There are many chemical reasons for 
supposing that hydrogen is the vapour of a highly volatile 
metal, and although the gas has resisted all attempts to 
liquefy or solidify it by pressure, it is found possible to 
absorb hydrogen in certain metals. Thus, for instance, 
metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes of 
hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal with 
hydrogenium^ or hydrogen in its solid form. From the in- 
crease in bulk (from absorption of hydrogen) which the 
palladium undergoes when placed as the negative electrode 
in acidulated water the density of hydrogenium has been 
found to be 0733 ; it has also been shown to conduct heat 
and electricity, and to be magnetic, in these respects acting 
as a metal Other metals than palladium, sucli as platinum 
and iron, possess this same power of condensing hydrogen, 
but to a less extent. The fact that red-hot platinum and 
iron are porous for hydrogen may be explained by the ab- 
sorption (or occlusion) of this gas on the one side of the 
metallic tube or plate and its evaporation at the other side. 
Absorbed hydrogen (3 volumes) has been found in the mass 
of a metallic meteorite (Lenarto), whilst in terrestrial iron 
carbonic oxide gas is chiefly found to be absorbed. Hence 
we may conclude that the Lenarto meteorite had its origin in 
an atmosphere in which hydrogen gas predominates. (See 
Spectrum Analysis.) 

Compounds of the Metals with Non-metals, 

I. Metallic Oxides, — Oxygen acts very differently on the 
different metals. Some metals, such as zinc, magnesium, 
and calcium, take fire when heated, and bum with the evolu- 
tion of intense light ; whilst others, such as gold and silver, 
do not combine directly with oxygen, and are only obtained 
in combination with it by indirect means and with difficulty. 

The oxides differ widely in properties and composition : 
they may, however, all be represented as water in which tue 
hydrogen has been replaced oy metal Thus the monoxides 
may be considered to be water in which either each atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by a monad, as K-O, Ag,0, or the two 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by a dyad, as BaO, ZnO ; 
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whilst the higher oxides are r^;arded as two or more mole- 
cules of water, in which the hydrogen is in like manner 
replaced by its equivalent of metal. The most important of 
these higher oxides are the sesquioxides, such as alumina, 
Al^Oj, and ferric oxide, Fe^Os ; the dioxides, such as black 
oxide of manganese, MnO^; the trioxides, as chromium 
trioxide, CrOy 

The oxides may be divided into (i) Basic oxides; (2) 
Peroxides; (3) Acid-forming oxides. If only a portion of 
the hydrogen in water is replaced by metal, the resulting 
compound is termed a Hydroxide: thus by the action of 
potassium on water hycurogen is liberated and caustic 
potash, KOH (potassium hydroxide), is formed. The hy- 
droxides of the dyad metals may be considered as two 
molecules of water in which one atom of metal replaces two 
atoms of hydrogen, thus calcium hydroxide is Ca(OH)s. 
The hydroxides corresponding to the sesquioxides, such as 
alumina, Al20^ may be represented as six molecules of 
water in which half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad 
group : for example, aluminium hydroxide (or hydrate of 
alumina), Al2(OH)^ When soluble in water these hydroxides 
have a strong alkaline reaction; that is they turn red veget- 
able colouring matter, such as litmus, blue. Several oxides 
unite directly with water to form hydroxides : 

BaO + H,0 = Ba(OH)^ 

This barium hydroxide does not part with its water on 
ignition, whilst others, such as copper hydroxide^ decompose 
on boiling : 

Cu(OH)a = CuO + H2O. 

The most characteristic property of the basic oxides and 
hydroxides is their power of neutralizing acids ^iad forming 
salts. This is accomplished by an exchange occurring 
between equivalent quantities of the metal of the oxide and 
hydrogen of the acid * 

K j o-i- NO, J o « K I na.NO, ) ^ . 
JJJO+ H [^•"h{^+ K 05 

The classes (2) and (3) contain more oxygen than the 
basic oxides. The peroxides yield oxygen on heating with 
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oxy-acidsy and either chlorine or hydrogen dioxide on treat- 
ment with hydrochloric acid, thus : 

MnO, + H2SO4 = MnSO* + H,0 + O ; 
and MnOg + 4H CI = MnClj + 2 H^O + Cl^ 

Many metallic oxides form acids when brought into con- 
tact with water, just as is the case with the oxides of the 
non-metallic elements. 

Metallic Sulphides, — Metals combine directly with sulphur 
to form sulphides ; and these occur frequently in nature, 
forming many of the metallic ores. These compounds re- 
semble in composition the corresponding oxides and hy- 
droxides, and may be represented as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
HjS, in which the hydrogen is replaced by its equivalent of 
metal. Other sulphides correspond to the acid-forming oxides 
and form compounds with the basic sulphides termed suipho- 
salts. Thus we have sodium sulphide, Na^S ; sodium oxide, 
Na^O ; antimony pentasulphide, Sb^S^ ; phosphorus pent- 
oxide, P2O5 ; sodium sulph-antimoniate, rTagSbS^, sodium 
phosphate, NagPOi. The sulphides of the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths are soluble, in water ; those of 
the remaining metals are almost all insoluble in water, but 
some of them are soluble and others insoluble, in acids and 
alkalies. In the laboratory this difference in the solubility of 
the sulphides is employed as a means of separating the 
different metals in the processes of chemical analysis. 

3. Metallic Salts can be formed in various ways : 

(i) By the direct substitution of metal for the hydrogen of 
an acid, thus : 

Zn + H,S04 = H, + ZnS04. 

(2) By the direct combination of an acid-forming oxide 
with a basic oxide ; or of a metal with chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine, thus : 

SO, + BaO = BaSO*. 
SiO, + CaO «= CaSiOj. 
Sb -t- CI3 = SbCls. 

(3) By the exchange of hydrogen and metal between an 
acid and a hydroxide, as 

^ I O + HCl = j[{ I O 4- KQ. 

If all the replaceable hydrogen in an acid is exchanged 
for metal, a normal sdlt is said to be formed ; if only a 
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portion of the hydrogen is replaced, the resulting compound 
is termed an acid salt : thus 

j^ \ SO4 is a normal salt ; J^ | SO4 an acid salt. 

The greater the number of atoms of replaceable hydrogen 
contained in any acid, the greater will of course be the 
number of acid salts which this acid is capable of forming : 
thus we have NagPO. ; NajH PO4 ; NaH8P04 ; HsPO*. 

Basic Salts are those formed by the combination of a 
normal salt with a basic oxide or hydroxide, thus : 

p^ 5 ONO, i pK l OH , p. ( ONOy 

This basic lead nitrate is obtained by boiling a solution of 
lead nitrate with lead hydroxide. 

A fourth class of salts are formed by the combination of a 
normal salt with an anhydride or acid-forming oxide. These 
salts were formerly also called acid salts ; they are now 
generally termed anhydro-salts. One of the most common 
is potassium anhydro-chromate or bichromate of potash 
K^Cr207 ; this is a compound of the normal salt K2Cr04 
with chromic anhydride CrO». 

The constitution of the omer classes of salts will be best 
understood from the special descriptions. Many of the 
metallic salts when crystallized contain a definite number of 
atoms of water ; and this is termed water of crystallization, 

(4) Metals also unite with nitrogen, phosphorus, boron, 
silicon, carbon, and hydrogen ; Init the compounds thus 
formed are in general of slight importance. 
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LESSON XVIII, 



CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 



Most chemical substances, vhen they pass from the liquid 
or gaseous into the solid state, assume some definite geometric 
form, or are said to crystallize. Crystals are produced when 
a substance, such as nitre, is dissolved in water and the solu* 
tion allowed gradually to evaporate ; or when a body, such 
as sulphur, is melted and allowed to solidify by cooling ; or 
when a volatile substance such as iodine or arsenic trioxide, 
is vaporized, and the vapour condensed on a cool surface. 
Many naturally occurring minerals exhibit very perfect crys- 
talline forms. We are ignorant of the mode in which such 
crystals are in most cases produced, but we know that the 
process of their formation has been a very slow one ; and we 
find that, in general, a crystal is larger and more perfect the 
more gradually it has been formed. Crystalline bodies ex- 
hibit, in addition to their regular form, a peculiar power of 
splitting in certain directions more readily than in others, 
called cleavage; and also in many cases the property of 
allowing the rays of light and heat to pass more readily in 
one direction than another, giving rise to the well-known 
phenomena of double refraction. 

Inorganic bodies which do not exhibit these peculiarities, 
or assume crystalline structure, such as glass and glue, 
are said to be amorphous. But certain highly complicated 
structures found in the vegetable and animal world exhibit a 
structure which, although it is non-crystalline, is not devoid 
of arrangement, and to which the name organized or cellular 
structure has been given. 

As a rule, every particular substance possesses a definite 
form in which it always crystallizes, and by which it can be dis- 
tinguished When a crystal is formed from aqueous solution, 
for example, the smallest visible particle possesses the com- 
plete form of the largest crystal, and simply increases in size 
without undergoing any change of form. 
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It has been found possible to tuTange the many thousand 
different known crystals in six systems, to ea.ch of which be- 
longs a number of forms having some property in common. 
Id order to classify these different crystals, the existence of 
certain lines within the crystal called axes is supposed, round 
which the form can be symmetrically built up. These axes 
are assumed to intersect in the centre of the crystal, and pass 
through firom one side to the other. 

1st, or Sef^lar System. — Three axes, all equal and alright 
allies. — -The simplest forms of this system are (i) the cube 
(Fig. 44) ; (2) the regular octohodron (Fig. 45) ; (3) the 



rhombic dodecahedron (Fig. 46) ; and (4) the regular tetra- 
bedron (Fig. 47). The following are a few of the substances 



ciystalliane in this system— diamond, alum, common salt, 
fluor-spar, iron pyrites, and garnet. 
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iHd, « Mtxafonal System.— Fovi axes, three equal and in 
one plane, making angles of 6cf, and one longer or shorter. 



at ri^ht angles to the plane of Ihe other three. — ^The regular 
six-sided prism (F^. 48), the regular six-sided pyramid (F^g; 



49), and the rhombohedron (Fig. 50), are the common forms 
of this system. Quartz, eale-spar, beryl, corundum, graphite, 
ice (whose hexagonal form is seen in snow crystsds), &C., 
crystallize in the hexagonal system. 

3rd, or Quadratic System. — Three axes, all alright angles, 
one shorter or longer than the other two. — -The simple forms 
of this system are the first and second right square prisms 
(Figs. 51 and 52}, and the fifst and second right square octo- 
hedrons (Figs. 53 and 54). In the first square prism the axes 
terminate in the centre of each of the sides, and in the second 
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the iues terminate at the inter^ectioa of the sides : and this 
is reversed with regard to the octtdiedrona. S<»ne of the 
common substances which crystallize in this system are — 
yellow prussiate of potash, zircon, and tin dioxide. 

4/M, OT Rhomiie SysUm. — Three axes, all unequalf and all 
at right angles. — The chief forms of the crystals in this 
system are the right octohedron with rhombic base (Fi(^ 
5S and 56), and the right rhombic prism (Fig. 57). In this 
system the following substances are found— nitre, barium 
sulphate, arragonite, topaz, and native sulphur. 

5M, or Monoclinic SysUm. — Three axes, all unequal : two 
cut one another obliquely, aitd one U at right angles to the 



"^^» 
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plane of the other twa — The oblique tiiombtc octohedron 
(Fig. JS) belongs to this system. Many substances crystallize 
in this system : amongst the most common are— sulphur 
deposited from fusion, sodium carbonate and phosphate, 
ferrous sulphate, borax, and cane sugar. 

6/A, or TriclinU System.— '^)\xeit axes, all unequal, and 
all oblique. — The doubly-oblique octohedron and the doubly- 
oblique prism (Fig. 50) are the leading forms m this system. 
Copper sulphate, bone acid, the mineral albite, potassium bi- 
chromate, and a few other substances are found to crystallize 
in this Systran, the forms of which are in general very com- 
plicated. The crystalline form of copper sulphate is shown 

Under one or other of these six divisions all the known 
forms of crystals can be classed. In every distinct crystal 
belonging to any one of these systems, in which the axes are 
not all equal, or all at right angles, certain relations exist 
between the lengths of Uie axes, and these have certain 
mutual in:linitions to one another. These relations and 
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inclinations vary with difTerent Eubstances, but are constant 
for tbc same ; so that diflerent bodies, all crystaUiiing in the 
same system, as a rule, have difiereni reladons between the 
lengths of the axes, and these generally have different in- 
clinations to one another. 



Certain substances exhibiting a sinulatity in their chemical 
constitution are found to crystallize in the same forms ) 
these are said to be isomorphous: whilst, when the same 
body occurs crystallized in two different systemsj it is said to 
be dimorphous. Ei^ples of these peculiar relations between 
chemical composition and crystalune form will be given 
later on. 



LESSON XIX. 

Class I.— Metals of the Alkalis. 

POTASSIUH. I Rubidium. 

Sodium. Lithium. 

CESIUM. 1 Ammonium. 



Symbol K {ialium). Combining Weight 39^04, Specify 
Gravity 0*865. — "^^ metal potassium was discovered in the 
year 1S07, by Sir Humphry Davy, who decomposed the 
alkali potash into the metal, hydrogen, and oxygen, by means 
of a powerful galvanic current Before this tmie the alkalis 
and alkaline esutht wen supposed to be elementary bodies. 
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The metal is now prepared by heating together potash and 
carbon to a high temperature in an iron retort The carbon 
at the high temperature is able to take the oxygen from the 
potash, forming carbon monoxide, which escapes as a gas, 
whilst the metal potassium, which is volatile at a red heat, 
distils over. The preparation of this metal is attended with 
many difficulties, and requires special precautions, as the 
vapour of potassium not only takes fire when brought in 
cjntact with the air, but decomposes water, combining with 
Aic oxygen and liberating hydrc^n : hence the metal has to 
be cooled in rock oil or naphtha, which contains no oxygen. 
The metai thus prepared must be distilled a second time, in 
order to purify it and free it from a black, explosive com- 
pound, which sometimes forms in the original preparation, 
and has caused several fatal accidents. 

Potassium, thus prepared, is a bright, silver-white met^l, 
which can be easily cut with a knife at the ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperature ; it is brittle at o% and melts at 62^*5, 
and does not become pasty before melting ; when heated to 
a temperature below red heat, potassium sublimes, jrielding a 
fine, green-coloured vapour. This metal rapidly absorbs 
oxygen when exposed to the air, and gradually becomes con- 
verted into a white oxide. Thrown into water, one atom of 
potassium displaces one of hydrogen from the water, forming 
potassium hydroxide, or potash, KOH. This takes place 
with such force that the heat developed is sufficient to ignite 
the hydrogen thus set free, and the flame becomes tinged 
with the peculiar purple tint characteristic of the potassium 
compounds, whilst the water attains an alkaline reaction from 
the potash which is formed. Potassium also combines 
directly with chlorine and sulphur, and many other non- 
metals, evolving heat and light. 

Sources of the Potassium Compounds, 

The original source of potassium compounds is the felspar 
of the granitic rocks of which the earth is composed, as 
these contain from two to three per cent of this metal. Up 
to the present time, this source has not been used for the 
manufacture of the potassium salts, as no cheap and easy 
mode has yet been made available for separating the potash 
from the silicic acid, with which it is combing in felspar. 
Plants, however, are able slowly to separate out and assimilate 
the potash from these rocks and soils : so that, by burning 
the plant and extracting the ashes with water, soluble potas- 
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sitim salt is obtained. This is the crude potassium carbonate^ 
called, when purified by re-crystallization, pearl-ash : and it 
is from this substance that a lar^e number of the potassium 
compounds are obtained. Some of the other potassium salts, 
such as the nitrate and chloride, are found in large quantities 
in various localities as deposits on the surface, or in the 
interior, of the earth. Potassium chloride occurs in beds, 
together with rock salt, in Stassfurt in Germany. Another 
inexhaustible source of potassium compounds is sea-water : 
a plan has lately been proposed by which those compounds 
can be obtained from^the sea. 

Potassium Oxides. 

Potassium combines with oxygen in two proportions, 
viz. : — 



\ 



i) Potassium monoxide KjO ; 

2) Potassium peroxide ^jO^. 



Potassium monoxide, K^O, is obtained by allowing thin 
pieces of the metal to oxidize in dry air : it is a greyish- 
white, brittle substance, which melts a little above red heat, 
and volatilizes only at a very high temperature. This oxide 
combines with water with evolution of great heat, producing 
potassium hydroxide, or potash, from which water cannot 
again be separated by heat. The reaction may be repre^ 
sented as an exchange of hydrogen for potassium : 

K,0 -f H,0 « 2KOH. 

The peroxide is produced when potassium is oxidized at 
high temperatures. 

Potassium Hydroxide^ or Caustic Potash^ KOH, 

is obtained as above, or more conveniently prepared by 
boiling one part of potassium carbonate with twelve parts of 
water, and adding slaked lime prepared from two-thirds part 
of quicklinie. In this reaction calcium carbonate (chalk) is 
formed, which falls to the bottom as a heavy powder, caustic 
potash remaining in solution. The clear liquid, which should 
not effervesce on addition of an acid, is evaporated in a 
silver basin to dryness, fused by exposure to a stronger heat 
and cast into sticks in ^ metallic moulcL Thus prepared 
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caustic potash is a white substance, soluble in half its weight 
of water, and acts as a powerful cautery, destroying the skin. 
It is largely used in the arts and manufactures for soap- 
making, and is employed in the laboratory for various 
purposes. 

Potassium Carbonate^ K^COs. 

This salt receives the commercial name of potashes, or 
pearl-ashes, and is imported in large quantities from Russia 
and America. The crude substance is prepared by boiling 
out the ashes of plants with water, and evaporating the solu- 
tion to dryness : a pure salt may be afterwards obtained 
by separating the impurities by crystallization. The leaves 
and small twigs of plants contain more potash than the stems 
and large branches. Potassium carbonate can be obtained 
perfectly pure by heating pure potassium tartrate to redness, 
and separating the carbonate formed by dissolving in water. 
This salt absorbs water from the air, or is deUquescenty and 
is, therefore, very soluble in water ; it also turns red litmus 
blue, or possesses a strongly alkaline reaction. 

Hydrogen Potassium Carbonate (Bicarbonate of PotasUti^ 

HKCO,. 

This substance is formed when a current of carbonic add 
gas, CO2, is passed through a strong solution of the pre- 
ceding salt. It may be considered as dibasic carbonic acid, 
H2CO3, in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by one 
of potassium. It is a white salt, not so soluble as potassium 
carbonate ; the solution is nearly neutral to test paper. 

Potassium Nitrate {Nitre, or Saltpetre), KNO3. 

This important salt occurs as an efflorescence on the soil 
of several dry tropical countries, especially that of India. It 
may be artificially prepared by the process of "nitrification,** 
in which animal matter (containing nitrogen) is exposed in 
heaps, mixed together with wood-ashes and lime to the action 
of the air : the organic matter gradually undergoes oxida- 
tion, nitric acid being formed ; and this unites with the lime 
and the potash to form nitrates. The salt is obtained from 
both of these sources by boiling out the soil or deposit with 
water, adding potassium carbonate to decompose the nitrate 
of calcium, and allowing the nitre to crystallize out. Nitre 
crystallize^ in rhombic prisms. It dissolves in seven parts 
of water at is"", and in its own weight of hot water. It 
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contains nearly half its weighs of oxygen, with which it parts 
on heating with carbon or other combustible matter. For 
this reason, nitre is largely used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder and fireworks. 

Gunpowder^ 

consists of an intimate mixture of nitre, charcoal, and 
sulphur. The general decomposition which occurs when 
gunpowder is fired may be expressed by saying that the 
oxygen of the nitre combines with the charcoal, forming 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, whilst the nitrogen is 
hberated, and the sulphur combines with the potassium. 
Hence gunpowder can bum under water or in a closed space, 
as it contains the oxygen needed for the combustion in itself ; 
and the great explosive power of the substance is due to the 
violent evolution of large quantities of gas, and a rapid rise 
of temperature causing an mcrease of bulk sudden and great 
enough to produce what is termed an explosion. It has oeen 
found by practice that the best gunpowder is that which con- 
tains nearly two molecules of nitre to one atom of sulphur 
and three of carbon ; but the decomposition which actually 
occurs in the explosion is a more complicated one than has 
been expressed above, and cannot be represented in an equa- 
tion. The following table gives the composition of musketry 
powder, at manufactured by different nations : 



Niti« . . . 
Charcoal . . 
Sulphur. • . 


English 

and 
Anstfiao. 


Praasian. 


Chinese. 


Ffeneh. 


75 

15 
10 


75 

»3S 
11-5 


757 

144 

$•9 


7S-0 

125 
12-5 


100 


lOO'O 


loo-o 


lOO'O 



Potassium Chloride^ KG. 

This salt occurs in certain saline deposits, as at Stassfurt, 
and idso exists in large quantities in sea-water : it crystallizes 
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in cubes like sodium chloride, and is now much employed for 
the preparation of other potassium salts. 

Potassium Chlorate^ KCIO,. 

The action of chlorine on potash and the production of 
this salt have been already explained (see page 95). It is 
manufactured on the lai]g^e scale by decomposing, calcium 
chlorate, made by saturating hot milk of lime wkh excess of 
chlorine, by means of potassium chloride, thus : 

Ca2C103 + 3 KCl « CaCl, + 2 KCIO,. 

Potassium chlorate being but slightly soluble in cold water 
separates out in large tabular crystals whilst the soluble 
cucium chloride remains dissolved. 

Potassium locUdty KL 

A very soluble salt, crystallizing in cubes, obtained by dis- 
solving iodine in solution of caustic potash, evaporating, and 
igniting the solid mass to redness. 

Potassium Sulphate^ KsSO^, 

is contained in the ashes of both sea and land plants, and b 
only slightly soluble in water. A second sulphate termed 
hydrogen potassium sulphate, HKSO4 (or bisulphate of 
potash), is a soluble salt obtained in the process of Uie manu- 
facture of nitric acid. 

Potassium Sulphides^ 

Potassium combines with sulphur to form several com^ 
pounds, of which the best known are K^S, KjS^ K^Sg, and 
K^Sg. They are soluble substances, which evolve sulphu- 
retted hydrogen when heated with an acid, and are not used 
in the arts. 

By passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas into a solution kA 
caustic potash until it is saturated, a compound termed hydro- 
gen potassium sulphide, HKS, is formed. 

GeneraJ Characteristics of the Potassium Compounds, 

All the Dotassium compounds impart a violet colour to the 
flame,* imd the Spectrum* of this flame ^^ee p. 21^ Spectoun . 
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Analysis) is distinguished by the presence of two bright lines ; 
one in the red, and another in the violet. Almost all the 
potassium salts are soluble in water : the three which are 
least soluble are — (i) potassium perchlorate ; (2) hydrogen- 
potassium tartrate, which is precipitated in the form of a 
white crystalline powder, when a solution of a potassium salt 
is mixed with an excess of tartaric acid ; and (3) potassium- 
platinum chloride, 2 (KCl) -f- PtG4, which precipitates in 
small yellow cubical crystals, when platinum chloride solu- 
tion is added to a soluble potassium salt These reactions 
to distinguish the potassium salts. 



SODIUM. 

Symbol Na {natrium), Combining Weight 22*99, Specific 
Gravity 0*97. — This metal was discovered by Sir H. Davy 
immediately after^the isolation of potassium, by the decom- 
position of soda with the galvanic current. It can be pro- 
cured more easily than potassium by reducing the carbonate 
in presence of carbon, and is now manufactured in large 
quantities for the preparation of other metals, especially 
magnesium and aluminium. The apparatus employed for the 
preparation of this metal is the same as that used for potas- 
sium : the metal distils over when condensed, and drops into 
rock oil. Sodium is a silver- white metal, soft at ordinary 
temperatures, and melting at 95**'6 ; it volatilizes below a red 
heat, yielding a colourless vapour. When thrown upon 
water it floats, and rapidly decomposes the water with disen- 
gagement of hydrogen, soda being formed. If the water be 
hot or be thickened with starch, the globule of metal becomes 
so much heated as to enable the hydrogen to take fire. The 
compounds of sodium are very widely diflfused, being con- 
tained in every speck of dust (see Spectrum Analysis, p. 236); 
they exist in enormous quantities in the primitive granitic 
rocks (see p. 8), but they are most readily obtained from 
sea- water, which contains nearly theee per cent, of sodium 
chloride (common or sea-salt), or from the large deposits of 
this substance which occur in Cheshire, Galicia, &c. Sodium 
carbonate was formerly obtained from the ashes of sea-plants 
or kelp, as potassium carbonate is still prepared from the 
ashes of land plants ; but at present the sodium carbonate is 
altogether mani^ctured, on an enormously large scale, from 
common salt. 
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Sodium Oxides* 

There are two compounds of sodium and oxygen known — 
Sodium Oxide, Na-O ; and Sodium Dioxide, NajO^. 

Sodium Oxide^ NajO, is formed when sodium is oxidised in 
dry air or oxygen at a low temperature, a white powder being 
formed : this takes up moisture with great avidity, forming 
NaOH, sodium hydroxide^ or soda^ from which water cannot 
again be separated bv heat alone, but which can again be 
converted into the oxide by heating with sodium ; thus : 

NaOH + Na = Na,0 + H. 

« 

Sodium Dioxidiy Na-Oj, is a yellowish-white powder, 
which is formed when sodium is heated in oxygen to 2oof» : 
it is soluble in water, but the solution readily decomposes, 
giving off oxygen and leaving sodium hydroxide. 

Sodium Hydroxide^ or Caustic Soda^ NaOH, 

is a white solid substance, fusible below a red heat, and less 
volatile than the corresponding potassium compound. It is 
very soluble in water, acts as a caustic, is powerfully alkaline, 
ana is largely used in soap-making. Ttie manufacture of 
solid caustic soda is now carried on on a large scale, by 
boiling lime and sodium carbonate together with water, and 
evaporating down the clear solution : 

CaO + Na,CO, + H,0 = CaCO, + 2NaOH. 

Sodium Chloride {Common Salt\ NaG. 

It is from this salt that almost all the other sodium com- 
pounds are prepared. Sodium chloride occurs in thick beds 
in various parts of the world, especially in Cheshire, Galicia, 
Tyrol, Spain, and Transylvania. It is likewise prepared 
from sea-water by evaporation or by freezing; and from 
certain brine springs by evaporation. When slowly deposited 
sodium chloride crystallizes in regular cubes. It is soluble 
in about two and a half parts of water at is**, and does not 
dissolve sensibly more in hot than in cold water. 

Sodium Carbonate^ NajCO^. 

This substance, known in commerce as soda-ash^ is manu- 
factured in England on an enormous scale, and used for glass- 
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making, soap-making, bleaching, and various other purposes in 
the aits. Fonnerly it was prepared from barilla or the ashes of 
sea-ptants, but now it is wholly obtained from sea-salt by a 
series of chemical decompositions and processes, which may 
be divided into two stages : 

(1) Manufacture of sodium sulphate, or salt-cake, from 
sodium chloride (common salt) ; called salt-cake process. 

(2) Manufacture of sodium carbonate, or soda-ash, from 
salt-cake ; called black-ash process. 

(1) 5'(i//-c(i*<^o«w,— This process consists thedccom- 
posiiion of salt by means of sulphuric acid : this is effected in 
a furnace called the Salt-cakt Furnace. Fig. 61 shows the 
elevuion, and Fig. 62 the section, of such a furnace : these 



are drawn to scale from one actually in use. It consists of 
(1) a lai^ covered iron pan (a) placed in the centre of the 
nirnace. and heated by a fiie placed underneath ; and (2) 
two roasters or reverberatory ftirnaces (oil) placed one at each 
end, and on the hearths of which the salt is completely dc* 
composed. The charge of half a ton uf salt is first placed in 
the iron pan, and then the requisite quantity of sulphuric 
acid allowed to run in upon it. Hydrochloric acid gas is 
evolved, and escapes through a flue (f) with the products of 
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combustion into towers, or scrubbers, filled with coke or 
bricks moistened with 2 stream of water : the whole of the 
acid vapours are thus condensed, and the smoke and heated 
air pass up the chimney. A drawing of the best arrange- 
ment of the land is given in Fig. 63. The acid fumes from 



the salt-cake furnace enter the tower b, which is sixty feet in 
' height, by the flue a ; passing upthis tower it meets with the 
descending current of water. The dilute acid thus formed 
runs away by a pipe seen at the base of the tower, whilst the 
unabsorbed fumes and products of combustion pass down the 
brick tunnel c into the second tower, in which they ascend, 
and meet another current of falling water. When the 
vapours reach the top of this tower, they are perfectly free 
from hydrochloric acid gas, and are aJlowed to pass through 
the stoneware pipes D to the chimney E. By recent Act of 
Parliament the alkali.makers are compelled <o condense at 
least 95 percent, of the hydrochloric acid gas they produce, 
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and no escape of more than 6*2 grain of hydrochloric 
acid per cubic foot of air is permitted from any chinmey. 
So perfectly is this condensation as a rule carried out, that 
frequently the escaping gases do not cause a turbidity in a 
solution of silver nitrate, proving the absence of even a 
trace of the acid gas. After the mixture of salt and acid has 
been heated for some time in the iron pan, and has become 
solid, it is raked by means of the doors {a a) seen in Fig. 6i, 
on to the hearths of the furnaces at each side of the decom- 
posing pan, where the flame and heated air of the fire com- 
plete the decomposition into sodium sulphate and hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(2) Black-ash process , — This process consists (i) in the pre- 
paration of sodium carbonate, and (2) in the separation and 
purification of the same. Th^first chemical change which 
the salt-cake undergoes in its passage to soda-ash is its 
reduction to sulphide, by heating it with powdered coal or 
slack : 

NagSO* + C4 - Na,S + 4 CO. 

The second decomposition is the conversion of the sodium 
sulphide into sodium carbonate, by heating it with chalk or 
limestone (calcium carbonate) : 

Na,S + CaCO, « Na^CO, + CaS. 




Fig. 64. 




Fig. 65. 

These two reactions are in practice carried on at once ; a 
mixture of ten parts of salt-cake, ten parts of limestone, and 
seven and a half parts of coal being heated in a reverberatory 
furnace called the Bailing Furnace (shown in section in Fig. 
64, and in elevation in Fig. 65), until it fuses and the above 
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decomposition is complete, when it is raked out into iron 
wheelbarrows to cool. This process is generally termed the 
black-ash process^ from the colour of the Sised mass. 

The next operation consists in the separation of the sodium 
carbonate from the insoluble calcium sulphide and other im- 
purities. This is easily accomplished by lixiviation^ or dis- 
solving the former salt out in water. On evaporating down 
the solution, for which the waste heat of the black-ash furnace 
is used, the heated air passes over an iron pan (see b^ Fig. 
64) containing the liquid. On calcining the residue, the soda- 
^h of conunerce is obtained. 

No less than 500^000 tons of common salt are annually 
consumed in the alkali works of Great Britain, for the prepa- 
ration of nearly the same weight of soda ash, of which the 
value is about three million%sterling. The soda-ash of com- 
merce contains from 48 to 56 per cent, of pure caustic soda, 
Na^O, as carbonate and hydrate, the remainder being im- 
purities, consisting generally of sulphate, sulphite, and 
chloride. If soda-ash be dissolved, and the saturated solu- 
tion allowed to stand, large transparent crystals (monoclinic) 
of the hydrated carbonate, of the formula NajCOj-f- loHjO, 
separate out : this substance is commonly Imown as soda- 
crystals^ and is much used for softening water for watshing 
purposes. Sodium carbonate also occurs in small quantity 
m certain localities as an efflorescence on the soil, and in 
the beds of dried-up lakes. 

Hydtogen Sodium Carbonate, or BicarbonaU of Soda, 

HNaCOa, 

is obtained by exposing the crystallized carbonate in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. It is a white crystalline 
powder, which on heating is readily converted into sodium 
carbonate. The bicarbonate is chiefly used in medicine, and 
for the production of effervescing drinks. 

Sodium Nitrate^ Na NO^, 

is found in large beds in Peru and Northern Chili, and 
termed soda- or Chili-saltpetre. It is imported in large 
quantities and used as a manure, and also in the preparation 
of nitric acid (being cheaper than nitre), and of nitre. For 
this latter purpose a hot concentrated solution of this salt is 
mixed with a hot saturated solution of potassium chloride : 
on cooling, sodium chloride separates out in crystals, and 
potassium nitrate remains in solution. 
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Sodium Sulphate^ Na^SOf + 10 H^O, 

is known in commerce as Glauber's salts, and in the an- 
hydrous state as salt-cake. It occurs in the water of many 
mineral springs, and is used in medicine, whilst as salt-cake 
it is employed in large quantities in the glass manufacture. 
Amongst the other more important salts of sodium are : 
Sodium ThiosiilpheUe^ NajS^Os + 5 H^O, commonly called 
hyposulphite of soda and mentioned under the compounds 
of sulphur and oxygen (p. 114); the Sodium phosphates^ 
mentioned under phosphorus (p. 132)/ Borax^ NajBiO^ 
+ 10 HgO (see p. 127) ; Sodium sulphide^ NagS, a soluble 
salt formed by reducing the sulphate with carbon ; Sodium 
nUcate^ or soluble glass (see p. 123). 

General Characteristics of the Sodium Compounds. 

AU the sodium salts, with the single exception of the 
antimoniate, are soluble in water. The presence of sodium 
compounds can be detected by the peculiar yellow tinge 
which they impart to the flame. The spectrum of sodium is 
distinguished by one fine bright double line, identical in 
position with the dark solar line called D. 

CiESIUM AND RUBIDIUIA. 

Cae =» 133. Rb = 85*2. 

These two metals were discovered in 1860-61 by Bunsen 
and KirchhofT, by means of spectrum analysis (see p. 235). 
They so closely resemble one anotlier and potassium in their 
chemical properties, that they had previously been mistaken 
for the latter well-known metal. They are found widely 
distributed, although generally occurring in small quantities. 
They were originally discovered in the mineral water of 
Diirkheim ; but since that time they have been found in 
many other springs, in several kinds of mica and other old 
plutonic silicates, as weU as in the ashes of several plants, 
viz. beetroot, tobacco, coffee, and grapes. These metals can 
be separated from potassium by the greater insolubility of 
the double chloride which they form with platinum : if a 
mixture of potassium, caesium, and rubidium salts be com- 
pletely precipitated by platinic chloride, and the precipitate 
boiled out wi^ water, the insoluble residue will contain the 
new metals. Caesium may be separated from rubidium by 

E.C N 
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the greater solubility of the acid tartrate of the former metaL 
The salts of caesium and rubidium are isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium compounds. The fused chlorides 
of these metals are easily decomposed by the galvanic 
current, and the metallic element deposited. The metals 
can also be prepared by reduction with caVbon, like potas- 
sium. Rubidium is a white metal which rapidly undergoes 
oxidation ; its specific gravity is 1*52 ; and it forms a greenish- 
blue vapour. 

LITHIUM. 

SymbollA, Combining Weight 7*01, Specific Gravity 0*59. 
— This metal is prepared by decomposing the fused. chlo- 
ride by electricity : it is of a white colour, it fuses at 180**, 
and is the lightest metal known. The lithium salts were 
formerly supposed to be very rare, only being known to occur 
in three or four minerals ; but spectrum analysis has shown 
that this is a widely-distributed substance : it occurs in small 
quantities in almost all waters, in milk, tobacco, and even in 
human blood. A spring in Cornwall contains large quantities 
of this metal in the form of chloride. Lithium in its chemical 
relations stands between the class of alkali- and alkaline- 
earth metals, the hydrate, carbonate, and phosphate being 
only sparingly soluble in water. All the volatile lithium com- 
pounds impart a magnificent crimson tinge to the flame, and 
the spectrum of this flame exhibits the presence of one 
bright and very characteristic red line, by means of which 
the presence of^ the minutest trace of this substance can be 
detected with certainty and ease. 

AMMONIUM AND THE SALTS OF AMMONIA 

The ammoniacal salts may conveniently be considered 
together with the class of alkali-metals, as in their chemical 
properties they present a remarkable analogy with die salts 
of the alkalies proper. In all these salts the existence of a 
quasi-metal called Ammonium^ NH4, is supposed : and if 
this substance be substituted for an atom of potassium or 
sodium in the alkali salts, a corresponding salt of ammonium 
is formed ; thus : 



Potassium Chloride, KCI. 

Potassium Sulphate, |^}S04. 

Potassium K ) « 

Hydrosulphide Hf^ 



Ammonium Chloride, NH4CL 

Ammonium Sulphate. JJ}^}S04. 

Ammonium NH4\c 
Hydrosulphide H /^ 
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The radical ammonium >jij^ [ has not obtained in the 

free state, but a singular compound termed the ammonium 
amalgam can easily be prepared by placing sodium amalgam 
into a solution of ammonium chloride : sodium chloride is 
formed, and the ammonium which is thus liberated unites 
with the mercury to form a singular light bulky metallic 
mass, which rises to the surface of the liquid, but soon de- 
composes into ammonia, hydrogen, and mercury. 

Ammonium Chloride^ NH4Q, 

or sal-ammoniac, is obtained by neutralizing the distilled 
ammoniacal liquor of the gas-works (see p. 63) with hydro- 
chloric acid, and evaporating the liquor to dryness, or by 
subliming a mixture of the commercial sulphate of ammonium 
with common salt. The sublimed salt forms a tough fibrous 
mass ; it is easily soluble in water, and crystallizes in 
arborescent forms composed of crystals belonging to the 
regular system. On heating, it volatilizes completely without 
melting. 

Ammonium Carbonates^ 

The normal salt, (N 114)2003, is a very unstable compound, 

which decomposes on contact with air, with evolution of 

ammonia, and is prepared by adding ammonia to one of the 

acid salts. By heating a mixture of sal-ammoniac and chalk 

a white transparent salt sublimes, which is the carbonate of 

ammonia or sal-volatile of commerce. This is a mixture of the 

half acid carbonate (N 114)4112(003)3 with carbamate (see p. 

(63). It smells of ammonia, and absorbs water and carbonic 

add gas from the air, passing into the hydrogen ammonium 

H ) 
carbonate or bicarbonate, ^tt \ CO9. This latter salt is 

isomorphous with the corresponding potassium compound, 
and occurs frequently in guano. 

Ammonium Nitrate^ NH4NO8, 

is obtained by neutralizing anmionia with nitric acid, and 
crystallizes in long transparent elastic needles. It is very 
soluble in water, and when heated above 230° it decomposes 
into water and nitrous oxide gas (see p. 58). 

N 2 
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Ammonium Phosphatts, 

The normal salt, (NHJsPOi, is formed when phosphoric 
acid and ammonia are mixed in concentrated solution, when 
on cooling the salt separates out in crystals. On drying 
it loses ammonia, yielding the salt (NH4)j^HP04, which 
crystallizes in the monoclinic system. On boiling this solu- 
tion the salt NH4H2PO4, is formed, and may be crystallized 
in quadratic prisms. All these saits leave on ignition a 
residue of metaphosphoric acid. Ammonium sodium phos- 
phate, NH4NaHP04, or microcosmic salt, is a substance 
much used in blowpipe experiments. 

Ammonium Sulphate^ (N 114)2804. 

This salt is prepared on the large scale by adding sulphuric 
acid to gas-water ; it also occurs native. The sulpmite is 
laigely employed for alum making, and also as a manure. 

Ammonium Sulphide (NH4)2S. 

If dry sulphuretted hydrogen and excess of dry ammo- 
niacal gases are brought together at — 18^ this compound 
separates out in colourless crystals. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture the sulphide loses NH3, and is converted into a crystal- 
line mass of tht hydrosuiphide NH4HS, a veiy volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. An aqueous solution of this body is much used 
in the laboratory as a reagent ; it is obtained by saturating 
aqueous ammonia with sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; the 
colourless solution possesses a disagreeable smell, and soon 
becomes yellow from the formation of polysulphides of 
ammonium and water. 

The salts of ammonia can easily be recognised by their 
giving off an alkaline gas possessing a pungent smell of 
ammonia when they are heated with caustic lime or a caustic 
alkali. The acid tartrate and the double platinic chloride 
are both insoluble, and resemble the corresponding potash 
compounds so closely that the two sets of salts cannot be 
distinguished by means of these tests. In order to test for 
potash in presence of ammoniacal salts^ all the latter must 
first be driven off by heating.* 

* Ammonia, NH3, is only the first term of a series of volatile bodies possess- 
ing closely similar pnmerties and forming definite salts : these bodies will be 
docnbed in the part relating to organic chemistty. 
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(OH 
Hydroxy lamiH€f NHjO^ or N < H 

This substance, which may be regarded as a compound 
intennediate between ammonia and water, or as ammonia 
NH3. in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by hydroxyl 
(OH), is a base uniting with acids to form a well-defined 
series of salts. Hydroxylamine has not been isolated in the 
pure state, but its aqueous solution has been prepared, and 
forms a colourless, inodorous liquid, possessing a strong 
alkaline reaction. On distillation a part of the base passes 
over unchanged, whilst the remainder undergoes decomposi- 
tion with formation of ammonia. Hydroxylamine can be 
prepared synthetically by the direct union of nitric oxide and 
nascent hydrogen, thus : NO -{- Hj =» NHsO ; and also by 
the reduction of the nitrite and nitrate of ammonia ; and on 
treatment with nitrous acid yields nitrous oxide as ammonia 
yields nitrogen. The following are some of the best known 
salts of this base ; they correspond in constitution and in 
some of their properties to the salts of ammonia. 

Hydrochlorate of Hydroxylamine NH.OHCl 
Sulphate „ „ -(NHjO), H,S04. 

Nitrate „ „ NH.O HNO, 

Phosphate „ „ (NH^O), H,P04. 



LESSON XX. 

Class II.— Metals of the Alkaline Earths. 
Calciuk. Strontium. Bariual 

CALCIUM. 

Symbol Ca, Combining Weight 39*9, Specific Grarvity 1*58. 

Calcium forms a considerable portion (see p. 8) of the 
plutonic rocks of which the earth is composed, and occurs in 
very large quantities, forming whole mountain-chains of lime- 
stone, cnaUc, gypsum, and mountain limestone. The metal 
calcium is obtained by the decomposition of the chloride by 
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the electric current, or by heating the iodide with sodium ; 
it is a light yeUow metal which easily oxidizes in the air, and 
when heated in air it bums with a bright light, lime^ or cal- 
cium monoxide, CaO, being formed. 

Calcium Monoxide^ or Lime^ CaO. — Pure lime is obtained 
by heating white or black marble to redness in a vessel ex- 
posed to the air. Lime is prepared on a large scale, for build- 
ing and other purposes, by heating limestone (the carbonate) 
in kilns by means of coal mixed with the stone ; the carbonic 
acid escapes, and quick- or caushc-lime remains. Pure lime 
is a white infusible substance, which combines with water 
very readily, giving off great heat, and falling to a white 
powder called calcium hydroxide, or slaked lime^ CaOHjO, 
or Ca(OH)^ The hydrate is slightly soluble in water, i part 
of it dissolving in 730 parts of cold, but only in 1300 parts of 
boiling water, and forming lime-watery which, like the hydrate, 
has a great power of absorbing carbonic acid from the air. 
It is indeed partly owing to this property that the hardening 
or setting of mortars and cements made from lime is due. 
Mortar consists of a mixture of slaked lime and sand : a 
gradual combination of the lime with the silica occurs, and 
Uiis helps to harden the mixture. Hydraulic mortars^ whicn 
harden under water, are prepared by carefully heating an im- 
pure lime containing clay and silica : a compound silicate of 
lime and alumina appears to be formed on moistening the 
powder, which then solidifies, and is unacted upon by water. 
Lime is largely used in agrictdture, its action being, ist, to 
destroy the excess of vegetable matter contained in the soil ; 
and 2dly, to liberate the potash for the use of the plants from 
heavy clay soils by decomposing the silicate. 

Calcium Carbonate, or Carbonate of Lime, CaCOj. — This 
salt occurs most widely diffused, as chalk, limestone, coral^ 
and marble ; many of those enormous deposits being made 
up of the microscopic remains of minute sea-animals. Cal- 
cium carbonate exists crystalline as calc-spar, or Iceland spar 
(rhombohedral or hexagonal system, Fig. 50), and also in a 
different form, arragonite (rhombic. Fig. 55) ; so that this 
substance is dimorphous. The carbonate is almost insoluble 
in pure water, but readily dissolves when the water contains 
carbonic acid, giving rise to what is termed temporarily hard 
water. Such a water deposits a crust of calcium carbonate 
on boiling, owing to the escape of the carbonic acid. The 
well-known evil of boiler crust is caused by these deposits. 
The formation of such a crust may be checked, if not avoided, 
by adding a small quantity of sal-^ammoniac to the water. 
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soluble calcium chloride and volatile ammonium carbonate 
being ibrmed. Water hard with dissolved carbonate may be 
softened, by the addition of lime suspended in water in such 
quantity that the excess of carbonic acid is neutralized. 

Calcium Sulphate^ CaS04. — This occurs in nature as a 
mineral termecl Anhydrite, and combined with 2H2O as 
selenite, gypsum, or zdabaster. It is soluble in 400 parts of 
water, and is a very common impurity in spring water, giving 
rise to what is termed permanent hardness, as it cannot be 
removed by boiling. Gypsum when moderately heated loses 
Its water, and is then called plaster of Paris : this when mois- 
tened takes up two atoms of water again and sets to a solid 
mass, and is therefore much used for making casts and 
moulds. 

Calcium Chloride, CaCl2. — This soluble salt is formed when 
limestone or marble is dissolved in hydrochloric acid (see p. 
70) : if the solution be then evaporated, colourless needle- 
shaped crystals of the hydrated chloride, CaCls + 6 HjO, are 
formed. When these are dried, the substance still retains 
2 H2O, and forms a porous mass, which takes up moisture with 
great avidity, and is much used for drying gases. When this 
mass is more strongly heated, it fuses and parts with all its , 
water. 

Bleaching Powder, or Chloride of Lime, CaClg, Ca 2ClCf, 

or ^^ ) oci ^^ ^ mixture of calcium chloride and calcium 

hypochlorite, and is obtained by the action of chlorine upon 
slaked lime (see p. 93). If a clear solution of bleaching 
powder is heated with a small quantity of oxide of cobalt or 
of copper, the oxygen of the hypochlorite is gradually evolved 
and calcium chloride left behind. This decomposition de- 
pends upon the fact that higher oxides of the metal are at 
first formed ; but these decompose under the influence of 
heat, and give off oxygen, regenerating the lower oxide, which 
again attacks another portion of hypochlorite ; and thus the 
process becomes continuous. It is not improbable that the 
action of manganese dioxide in facilitating the evolution of 
oxygen from potassium chlorate may depend upon a similar 
action. 

Calcium Fluoride, or Fluor Spar, CaFj. — Found crystal- 
lized in cubes, in Derbyshire and Cumberland. When heated 
with sulphuric acid, calcium sulphate and hydrofluoric acid 
(see p. 120) are formed. It is sometimes used as a flux in 
the reduction of metals, whence its name Fluor Spar is 
derived. 
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Amongr the remaining compounds of calcium may be men- 
tioned Calcium phosphate, or bone phosphate, Ca32P04 (see 
p. 132); Calcium sulphide, CaS, an insoluble substance 
formed in the soda-ash process (see p. 175) : and Calcium 
fentasuiphide, Ca S5, a soluble salt The spectrum of calcium 
is a very peculiar one, containing a number of distinct bright 
lines, by which the presence of mis metal can be easily as- 
certained (see Frontispiece). 

STRONTIUM. 

Symbol Sr, Combining Weight 87*2. 

This element occurs in much smaller quantities than cal- 
cium, or even barium, being found in only a few mineral 
species, especially sirontianite the carbonate, and celestine 
the sulphate. Strontium likewise occurs in minute (quantities 
in certain spring waters. The metal has a yellowish-wnite 
colour, and is prepared by the action of a current of elec- 
tricity on the fused chloride. It resembles calcium closely 
in its properties ; its specific gfravity is 2*54. When heated 
in the air it burns, forming the monoxide strontia. 
, Strontium Monoxide, or Strontia, SrO. — This oxide is best 
obtained by decomposing the nitrate by heat : it unites with 
water, evolving great heat, and forming the hydrate Sr(OH), + 
8 H2O ; — this is soluble in water, and absorbs carbonic acid 
with avidity. The native salts of strontium, viz. the car- 
bonate and sulphate, are insoluble, and serve for the prepara- 
tion of the remaining salts. The nitrate, Sr(N03)2 and the 
chloride, Sr CI,, are soluble in water : these are the only salts 
of this metal which are employed in the arts, and they are 
used for the preparation of red fires, as the volatile salts of 
strontium have the power of colouring the fiame crimson. 
The spectrum of strontium is a veiy characteristic one 
(see Frontispiece), and by this means the minutest trace of 
this substance can be easily and certainly detected, even in 
presence of calcium and barium salts. 

BARIUK. 

Symbol Ba, Combining Weight 136*8. 

Barium compounds occur somewhat more widely dispersed 
than those of strontium, the two mbst common baiium mine- 
rals being the sulphate, or heavy spar and Uie carbonate^ or 
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wiiherite. The metal barium has not yet been obtained in 
the coherent state, but the metallic powder mav be prepared 
in a similar way to the two former metals, which it closely 
resembles in its properties. 

Barium Monoxide^ or Baryta^ BaO. — The best way of 
forming this oxide is to decompose the nitrate by heat : it is 
a greyish porous mass, which fuses at a high temperature, and 
takes up water with evolution of much heat, forming a crys- 
talline hydrate, Ba(0H)2+ ^ HgO. This hydrate is soluble in 
twenty parts of cold water, and the solution on exposure to 
the air rapidly absorbs carbonic acid, and becomes milky. 

Barium Dioxide ^ BaOn. — When baryta is gently heated in 
a current of oxygen gas, the two substances combine together 
to form a dioxide containing twice as much oxygen as l^ryta: 
this additional atom of oxvgen is, however, evolved at a higher 
temperature : and it has been proposed to use this decompo- 
sition for the manufacture of oxygen from the air. For this pur- 
poi^e, as soon as the dioxide BaO) has been reduced to BaO, 
the temperature is lowered, and air passed over the baryta ; 
this agam takes up oxvgen, passing into BaO., which again 
is decomposed by a higher temperature. This interesting 
OTOcess hasy however, been found not to work in practice. 
There are no salts known corresponding to thi% oxide. 

Barium Chloride^ BaCl^ — This soluble salt is one of the 
most important compounds of barium : it crystallizes in flat 
scales containing two atoms of water. It may be prepared 
by dissolving the native carbonate in hvdrochloric acid, and 
it is largely used as a precipitant for sulphuric acid. 

Barium Sulphate^ BaS04, occurs native and crystalline as 
heavy spar ; specific gravity 4*6 (whence the name Barium, 
from 0apv£^ heavy). It is one of the most insoluble salts known, 
and falls as a white crystalline precipitate when any soluble 
barium salt is brought mto a solution of a sulphate. It is used 
as a paint, and the precipitated salt is termed blancfixe^ whilst 
the native heavy spar, when ground, is laigely used to adul- 
terate white leaa. 

The other more important salts of barium are the nitrate^ 
Ba(NOs)^ ^ soluble salt ; the sulphide^ BaS, obtained by 
heating heavy spar with coal, and decomposing on addition of 
water into hydroxide, Ba(OH)2, and hydrdsulphide, Ba(SH)„ 
both of which salts dissolve in water ; the carbonate^ BaCO^, 
an insoluble substance, occurring native as witherite : Barium 
silicofluoride and ihtphosphate are insoluble salts, whilst stron- 
tium silicofluoride is soluble in water. The volatile salts of 
banum have the power of communicating a peculiar green 
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colour to the flame, and the spectrum of barium contains a 
number of characteristic green lines, by means of which the 

f>resence of minute traces of this substance can be detected 
see Frontispiece). 

Cuiss III.— I. Aluminium. 2. Indium. 3. Galliubl 

ALUMINIUM. 

Symbol M^ Combining Weight 27'^, Specific Gravity 2*d 

This metal occurs in large quantities combined with silicon 
and oxygen in felspar and all the older rocks, and also in 
clay, marly slate, and in many crystalline minerals. Metallic 
aluminium is obtained by passing the vapour of aluminium 
chloride over metallic sodium. It has recently been rnanu^ 
factured on a large scale both in England and France, and, 
from its lightness (specific gravity 2*6) and its bright lustre, 
it has been used for the metallic portions of optical instru- 
ments as well as for ornamental work. 

Alumina^ AljOj ; specific gravity, 3*9. — This is the only 
oxide of aluminium known. It occurs native in a nearly 
pure and crystalline state as corundum, ruby, sapphire, and 
ih a less pure state as emery. Alumina is prepared by adding 
ammonia to a solution of alum ; a white precipitate of the 
hydroxide, Al^COH),,, falls down, and this on being heated 
yields a white amorphous powder of pure alumina. This 
substance is attacked with difficulty by acids, but the hydrate 
is easily soluble in acids and in the fixed caustic alkalies. 
Alumina acts as a weak base : the commonest aluminium 
salts are the alums, and their solutions have an acid reaction. 
Alumina is largely used in dyeing and calico-printing 
as a mordant, as it has the power of forming insoluble 
compounds called lakes with vegetable colouring matter, and 
thus renders the colour permanent by fixing it in the pores of 
the cloth so that it cannot be washed out : such colours are 
termed y&j/. 

Aluminium Chloride y AljG^, is a volatile white solid body, 
obtained by heating a mixture of alumina and charcoal in a 
current of chlorine gas ; it is used in the manufacture of the 
metal 

Aluminium Sulphate, ^{^O^^^ is a soluble salt prepared 
on a large scale for the use of the djrer by decomposmg clay, 
by acting upon il with sulphuric acid ; the solid mixture of 
silica and aluminium sulphate thus obtained goes by the 
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name of alum-cake. The most useful compounds of alumina 
are, however, the alums, a series of double salts, which alumi- 
nium sulphate fonns with the alkaline sulphates. Common 
potash a/um, ox Aluminium potassium sulphate^ has the com^ 
position Al2(S04)8 + KjSO^ -H 24H2O, and crystallizes in regu- 
lar octahedrons (Fig. 45). It may be prepared by dissolving 
the two sulphates together, and allowing the compound salt to 
crystallize^ but it is usually obtained from the decomposition 
of a shale or clay* containing iron pyrites, FeS2 * ^^i^ sub- 
stance gradually undergoes oxidation when the shale is 
roasted, absorbs oxygen from the air, producing sulphuric 
acid, which unites with the alumina of the clay, and, on the 
addition of a potassium compound, alum crystallizes out. A 
salt cabled Ammonia alum^ and containing ammonium instead 
of potassium, Al2(S04)8 + (N 114)2804 + 24H2O, is at pre- 
sent prepared on a large scale, die ammonia liquor of the 
gas-works, together with sulphuric acid, being added to 
the burnt shale, instead of a potassium salt 

A large number of other alums are known, in which 
the isomorphous sesquioxides of iron, chromium, and 
manganese are substituted for the alumina in common 
alum : aU these alums occur in octahedrons, and cannot 
be separated by crystallization when present in solution 
together. 

Clay is an aluminium silicate resulting from the disinte- 
gration and decomposition of felspar by the action of air 
and water, the soluble alkali being washed away. The 
formula of felspar is AlKSijOg, or Al203,K20,6 Si02. Kao- 
lin or porcelain clay is the purest form of disintegrated 
felspar, containing no iron or other impurities. There are 
many very beautifully crystalline minerals, consisting of 
aluminium silicates combined with silicates of the metals of 
the £dkalies and alkaline earths ; amongst others, garnet, 
idocrase, mica, lepidolite, &c. Some silicates, such as 
stilbite, analcime, &c.y retain water of crystallization, and 
are termed zeolites. 

Aluminium salts can be detected when in solution by giving 
with anmionia a white precipitate, insoluble in excess, but 
soluble in caustic soda ; and by assuming a blue colour when 
moistened with cobalt solution and heated before the blow- 
pipe. 
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GLASS, PORCELAIN, AND EARTHENWARE. 

The silicates of the alkaU-metals are, as we have seen, 
soluble in water and non-cnrstalline ; those of the alkaline 
earths are soluble in acid and crystalline ; whilst compounds 
of the two are insoluble in water and acids, and do not as- 
sume a crystalline form. Such a compound when fused is 
termed a glass. There are four different descriptions of glass 
used in the arts, differing in their chemical composition and 
exhibiting corresponding differences in their properties : 

(i) Crown- or window- zxA plate-glasSy composed of sili- 
cates of sodium and calcium. 

(2) Bohemian glasSy consisting of silicates of potassium and 

calcium. 

(3) Flint glass or Crystal^ containing silicates of potas- 

sium and lead ; and 

(4) Common green bottle-glass^ composed of silicates of 

sodium, calcium, iron, and aluminium. 

The first and third of these kinds of glass are easily fusible, 
whilst the second or potash glass is much more infusible : the 
addition of oxide of lead increases the specific gravity and 
the lustre of the glass, as well as its fusibility. The common 
glass articles of household use are generally made of flint 
glass, whilst for chemical apparatus a soda-iime-glass is to be 
preferred. The potash-lime- glass is much employed where 
a difficultly fusible or hard glass is needed, as for mstance in 
the manufacture of combustion tubes for organic analysis 
(see p. 251). The fourth description of glass is an impure 
mixture of various silicates, employed for purposes in which 
the colour and fineness of the glass is not of consequence. 

In the preparation of aU the fine qualities of glass, great 
care is requisite in the selection of pure materials, as well as 
in the processes of manufacture : generally the materials are 
pelted together with a quarter to half their weight of ^' cuUet " 
or broken glass of the same kind. After the glass articles 
have been blown or cast, they must all be exposed to the 
process of *^ annealing," or slow cooling ; otherwise they are 
so brittle as to be perfectly useless, brewng with the slightest 
touch, owing to the irregular contraction of the different parts 
brought about by rapid cooling. The following table shows 
the composition of the chief varieties of glass. 



] 



GLASS AND PORCELAIN. 



I«9 



Ingredients/or varioms Glasses, 



Crown Class, 



Quarts Sand . . 
Mild Lime . . . 
Soda Ash . . . 
Sodium Sulphate. 
Arsenic Trioxide . 
Gullet . . . . 



loo parts. 

36 

24 
12 

i 

100 



99 



BohefHtan Glass. 

Pure Sand, . . . 100 parts. 
Pure Pearlash . . 60 
Chalk .... 8 
CuUet «... 40 
Manganese Dioxide | 



n 



Mirror Plate. 



Pure Sand . . . 100 parts. 
Soda Ash . • . 35 »» 
Mild Lime ... 5 
Arsenic Trioxide . \ 
Cullet .... 100 



99 

99 
99 



Flint Glass, 



Pure Sand 
Red Lead 
Pearlash 
Nitre . 
Cullet . 



. . 100 parts. 
. . 20 
. . 40 
. . 2 
50 to 100 






Coloured Glass, — Certain metallic oxides possess the power 
of colouring glass, when they are added m small quantity. 
Thus ferrous oxide produces a deep green colour (bottle-glass), 
whilst the oxides of manganese impart a purple tint to glass. 
These facts are made use of in the preparation of colourless 
glass ; for as it is difficult to obtain materials perfectly free 
from iron, which imparts a green colour, a small quantity of 
manganese dioxide is added to the mixture, and the violet 
colour thus produced is complementary to the green, and a 
nearly colourless glass is the results The addition of arsenic 
trioxide effects the same end by oxidizing the ferrous- to 
ferric-oxide. The colours of precious stones are imitated by 
adding certain oxides to a brilliant lead glass called ^ paste " : 
thus the blue of the sapphire is given by a small quantity of 
cobalt oxide, whilst cuprous oxide imparts a ruby-red colour, 
and ferric oxide a yellow colour resembling topaz. 

Porcelain and Earthenware, — The various forms of por- 
celain and earthenware consist of silicate of aluminium, in 
fact clay, in a more or less pure state, covered with some 
substance which fuses at a high temperature, and forms a 
glaze, giving a smooth surface and binding the material 
together, and thus counteracting the porous nature of the 
baked clay. For the manufacture of pprcelaii the finest 
white or China clay is used, resulting from the gradual de- 
composition of felspar, whilst for the common earthenware a 
Coloured day may oe employed. The glaze used for porce- 
lain is generally finely powdered felspar, the biscuit or porous 
ware being dipped into a vessel containing this substanr 
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suspended in water, and then strongly fired. The articles 
thus coated can be used for chemical purposes, as this glaze 
withstands the action of acids. For earthenware the so-called 
" salt glaze " is used. The mode of obtaining this glaze con- 
sists in throwing some common salt into the furnaces con- 
taining the strongly heated ware, when the salt is volatilized 
and undergoes decomposition on the heated surface, causing 
a deposit of a fusible silicate upon it, and rendering the ware 
impervious to moisture. 



INDIUBC 

Symbol In, Combining Weight iiy^ 

A metal discovered in 1863 by means of spectrum analysis 
in certain zinc ores. Its compounds impart a blue colour to 
flame, and its spectrum is characterized by two fine ndigo- 
coloured lines, seen in the Frontispiece. Indium is a soft 
white metal resembling cadmium in its appearance. It melts 
at 176% and forms a sesquioxide, In^03,and a chloride, InClg, 
in these respects resembling alumimum. 



GALLIUM. 

This metal was discovered in 1876 by M. de Boisbaudraiv in 
certain zinc ores found in the Pyrenees. When held in a non- 
luminous gas flame, it yields a characteristic spectrum, con- 
sisting of two bright bands in the blue and violet, not far from 
the bands of indium. A remarkable property of Ais metal is 
its low melting-point, as it fuses at 30°. The atomic weight of 
gallium has not yet been determined, but from its general 
properties this new metal appears to stand between aluminium 
and indium. 



Class IV., 

Contains the following rare metals : — 

YiTRiUM, Erbium, Cerium, Lanthanum, Didvmium. 
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LESSON XXL 

Class V.— Beryllium. MAGNESitiM. Zinc 

Cadmium. 

beryllium. 
Sjimbol Be, Atomic Weight 9'3, 

This rare metal is found in the mineral Beryl, Al^Og, 3BeO, 
SSiOj. It is a light white metal (sp. gr. 2'i;, closely resem- 
bling magnesium. It forms a monoxide, BeO, and forms a 
series of soluble, colourless salts, which have a characteristic 
sweetish taste, whence the name Glucinum, by which the 
element is sometimes designated. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Symbol Mg, Combining Weight 23*94, Specific 

Gravity 174. 

This metal occurs in large quantities as carbonate, along 
with calcium carbonate, in dolomite or mountain limestone ; 
and also in sea-water and certain mineral springs as chloride 
and sulphate. The metal itself has only recently been pre- 
pared in quantity ; it is best obtained by heating magnesium 
chloride with metallic sodium, sodium chloride and metallic 
magnesium being formed. This metal is of a silver white 
colour, it fuses at a low red-heat ; it is volatile, and may be 
easily distilled at a bright red-heat : when soft it can be 
pressed into wire, and with care it may be cast like brass, 
although when strongly heated in the air it take? fire and 
bums with a dazzling white light, with the formation of its 
only oxide, magnesia. The light emitted by burning magne- 
sium wire is distinguished for its richness in chemically active 
rays, and this substance is therefore employed as a substitute 
for sunlight in photography, and has been employed with 
success for photographing the interior of the Pyramids, 
caverns, &c 

- Magnesium does not oxidize in dry air ; it is only slowly 
acted upon by cold water, but more rapidly by hot .water ; 
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it rapidly dissolves in sulphuric and hydrochlorio acids, with 
evolution of hydrogen. 

Magnesium Oxide^ or Magnesia^ MgO. — A light white 
amorphous infusible powder, obtained by heating the car- 
bonate or nitrate ; it is largely used iti medicine, and known 
as calcined magnesia. It unites with acids to form the mag- 
nesium salts, but it does not possess a strong alkaline .reaction. 
The most important salts of magnesium are :^- 

Magnesium Chloride^ MgCl), a fusible salt obtained by 
evaporating magnesia dissolved in hydrochloric acid with an 
equal quantity of sal-ammoniac ^ on fusion the latter salt 
volatilizes, and the magnesium chloride remains behind. 

Magnesium' Sulphate^ MgS04 + 7H20 : 4his is a soluble 
substance known as Epsom Salts ; it occurs in a spring in 
Surrey, and contains seven atoms of water of crystallization ; 
it is now largely made from dolomite by separating the lime 
with sulphuric acid. Magnesium sulphate forms, with the 
alkaline sulphates, double salts, in which the alkaline sul- 
phate takes the place of one molecule of water of crystalliza- 
tion ; thus MgS04, K2SO4 + 6HsO is the potash double salt 

Magnesium Carbonate^ MgCO^, is an insoluble compound, 
occurring as a crystallized mineral termed magnesite. The 
TTiagnesia alba of the ^ops is a varying mixtureof carbonate 
and hydrate, made by precipitating a hot solution of magne- 
sium sulphate with sodium carbonate. 

Magnesium sulphide is not formed in the wet way. Mag- 
nesium resembles in many respects the metals of the alkaline 
earths, but it may be distinguished from these by tlie solubility 
of the carbonate in ammonium chloride, as well as by the ready 
solubility of the sulphate in water. Magnesium forms an in- 
soluble double phosphate with ammonia, MgNH4p04 -|* 
6HfO ; and it is in this form the metal is usually estimated. 

ZINC. 

Symbol Zn^ Combining Weight t^*f^^ Specific 
Gravity 6-8 to 7*2. 

Zinc is an abundant and useful metal, closely resembling 
magHesium in its chemical characters ; but it is much more 
easily extracted from its ores than this latter metaL The 
chief ores of zinc are the sulphide or blende^ the carbonate or 
calamine^ and red zinc ore. In order to extract the metal, the 
powdered ore is roasted, or exposed to air at a high tempe- 
rature, so as to convert the sulpnide or carbonate into oxide ; 
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the roasted ore is then mixed with fine coal or charcoal And 
strongly heated in crucibles or retorts of peculiar shs^>e ; the 
zinc oxide is reduced by the carbon, carbon monoxide comes 
off, and the metallic xinc distils over, and is easily condensed. 

Zinc is a bluish- white metal, exhibiting crystalline structure : 
it is brittle at the ordinary temperature, but when heated to 
about ISO**, it may be rolled out or hammered with ease, 
whilst if more strongly heated to 200°, it is again brittle, and 
may be broken up in a mortar. Zinc melts at 423°, and at a 
bright red heat it b^ns to boil, and volatilizes, or if air be 
present it takes fire and bums with a luminous greenish flame, 
forming zinc oxide. Zinc is not acted upon by moist or dry 
air, and hence it is largely used in the form of sheets, and is 
employed as a protecting covering for iron, which when thus 
coated is said to be galvanized. Zinc easily dissolves in 
dilute acids with evolution of hydrogen, and it is thus used as 
the oxidizable portion of the galvanic battery. Brass is a 
useful alloy of one part of zinc and two of copper ; German 
silver is an alloy of zinc, nickel, and copper. 

Zinc Oxide, ZnO, is the only known compound of this 
metal with oxygen, and is obtained by burning the metal, or 
by precipitating a soluble zinc salt with an alkali, and heating 
the precipitate. Zinc oxide is an insoluble white amorphous 
powder^ which when heated becomes yellow but loses this 
colour on cooling ; it dissolves easily in acids, giving rise to 
the zinc salts. It is used as a pigment, and termed zinc 
white. 

The most important salts of zinc are : — 

Zinc Sulphate, ZnS04-|-7H20, a soluble salt, crystallizing 
in long prisms, and commonly called white vitriol : this salt 
is isomorphous with magnesium sulphate, and, like the latter 
salt, it forms a series of double salts with alkaline sulphates. 

Zinc Chloride, ZnClg, a white soluble deliquescent sub- 
stance, formed by burning zinc in chlorine ; or, better, by 
dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid. 

Zinc Sulphide, ZnS, occurs as a crystalline mineral called 
blende, generally coloured, from presence of iron and other 
impurities ; it is obtained artificially as a white gelatinous 
precipitate, insoluble in acetic, but soluble in a mineral acid^ 
formed when an alkaline sulphide is added to a soluble zinc 
salt. 

Zinc Carbonate, ZnQO^ an insoluble substance occurring 
native as calamine : it cannot be prepared by precipitating a 
solution of zinc salt by an alkaline carbonate, as a quantity of 
oxide is precipitated along with the carbonate. 
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The salts of zinc can be distinguished by the solubility of 
the hydroxide in excess of both potash and ammonia, by the 
white sulphide insoluble in acetic acid, and by the green colour 
which a solution of cobalt chloride imparts to zinc salts when 
heated before the blowpipe. 

CADMIUM. 

Sytkbol Cd, Combining Weight ii 1-6, Specific Graviiy 8-6^ 

This is a comparatively rare metal, occurring in small 
quantities in most zinc ores. In its chemical relations it 
closely resembles zinc. It is, however, more volatile than the 
latter met^, and therefore distils over first in the preparation 
of zinc Csidmium is a white ductile metal, melting at 315^ : 
it may be easily distinguished and separated from zinc by 
yielding a bright yellow sulphide insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid The metal takes (ire when heated in the air, forming 
a brown oxide, CdO. The chloride, CdCls, and sulphate, 
CdS04, are soluble well-crystallizing salts. Cadmium iodide, 
Cdl«, is occ^sjonally used in photography, and the yellow 
sulpnide, CdS, has been employed as a pigment 



Class VI. 



Manganese. 

Iron. 

Cobalt. 



Nickel. 

Chromium. 

Uranium. 



MANGANESE. 

Symbol Mn, Combining Weight 54*8, Specific Gravity 8*a 

Manganese occurs in nature as an oxide, and it can be 
obtain^, though with difficulty, in the metallic state by heat- 
ing the oxide very strongly with charcoal The met^ is of a 
reddish-white colour ; it is brittle, and hard enough to scratch 
glass. It decomposes water at the ordinary temperature, 
with evolution of hydrogen ; it cannot be preserved in the 
air without undergoing oxidation, and must be kept under 
naphtha, or in a sealed tube ; it is slightly magnetic, and like 
iron, combines with carbon and silicon. Metallic manganese 
is not used in the arts, but an alloy of this metal and iron is 
now made on a large scale, and used in the manufacture of 
steel Some of its oxides are used for the purpose of evolving 
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clikiriiic InsBL liyilEPLhiBEic Jbcid^ JBid '^bo ^EMr'tiiiting''glass a 

purple colour. 

Manganese forms several well-characterized oxides, (i) 
Manganous oxide^ or manganese monoxide^ MnO, is a basic 
body, furnishing the series of well-known manganous salts, in 
which the oxygen is replaced by its equivalent of another 
element, or of a salt radical : thus MnO, MnClj, MnS04, 
MnCNOs)}. (2) Manganic oxidey or manganese sesquioxide^ 
MnjOg, which also forms salts, but of a much less stable 
character, and occurs in nature as the mineral braunite, 
(3) Red or mangano-manganic oxide^ MngO^, a neutral body, 
corresponding to the magnetic oxide of iron, and occurring in 
nature as hausmannite. (4) Black oxide^ or manganese di- 
oxide ^ Mn02, a neutral substance, occurring as the ore of 
manganese in the minerals pyrolusite and varvacite. (5) 
Manganese heptoxidey Mug O7, a dark green heavy liquid ob^ 
tained by the action of strong cold sulfmuric acid upon potas- 
sium peraianganate. 

Manganese Monoxide^ MnO, is a greenish powder, ob- 
tained by heating the carbonate in absence of air ; it forms 
with acids a series of pink-coloured salts, and rapidly absorbs 
oxygen, passing into a higher state of oxidation. The hydrate 
is precipitated as a white gelatinous mass, when an alkali is 
added to a solution of a manganous salt : this, however, rapidly 
becomes brown, owing to absorption* of oxygen. Of the 
manganous salts^ the chief soluble ones are, the sulphate^ 
MnS04 -t- 5H2O, a pink-coloured crystalline salt, prepared 
by acting on the dioxide with sulphuric acid, oxygen gas 
being evolved — 

MnOj + HjSO^ = MnSO^ + O + HjO, 

and the chloride^ Mn Clg 4~ 4 HgO, a salt obtained by crys- 
tallization from the residues in the manufacture of chlorme 
from the dioxide and hydrochloric acid. 

Among the insoluble manganous compounds of importance 
are iJ^e sulphide^ MnS, obtained as a flesh-coloured precipi- 
tate by the addition of an alkaline sulphide to a soluble man- 
ganous salt, and the carbonate MnCO., which occurs native, 
crystallizing like calc-spar in rhombphedrons, and prepared 
as a white powder by precipitating a manganous salt by an 
alkaline carbonate. 

Manganese Sesquioxide^ MugOj,, exists in nature as braunite, 
and may be prepared artificially by exposing manganous 
oxide to a red neat. It forms a series of somewhat unstable 
salts, of which the manganese alum is one of the most in- 

O 2 
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terestuig, being isoihorphous with common alum, in which 
Mn^Os is substituted for Alfi^ 

Mangamse Dioxide, MnOj, is the common black ore of 
manganese, and is termed pyrolusite by mineralogists ; it can 
be artificially formed by adding a solution of bleaching pow- 
der to a manganous salt. This substance yields one-third of 
its oxygen when heated to redness (see p. ii), forming the 
led oxide, 3 MnOg •■ Mn304 + O3, and gives up half its 
oxygen when heated with sulphuric acid (see above). It is 
largely used for the manufacture of chlorine, and is precipi- 
tated as a black hydrated powder by adding an alkaline hypo- 
chlorite to a manganous salt : 

NaClO + 2NaOH + MnSO^ = NaQ + NaaS04 + 

MnOj + HjO. 

A somewhat similar reaction is now made use of to regain 
manganese dioxide from the manganese liquors of die chlo- 
rine stills ; for this purpose the acid chloride of manganese 
solution is neutralized by limestone, And then a blast of air 
and steam blown through the solution containing milk of 
lime. Manganous hydroxide is first formed, and this com- 
bines with oxygen forming the dioxide. This reaction is 
known as Weldon's process. 

Manganic and Permanganic Acids. — ^When an oxide of 
manganese is fused in the air with caustic alkali a Mght 
green mass is formed, which yields a dark green solution : 
this contains potassium mang^nate, K2Mn04, .which may be 
crystallized, and is isomorphous with potassium sulphate and 
chromate. If this green solution be allowed to stand, it 
slowly changes to a bright purple colour, and hydrated man- 
ganese dioxide is deposited, — hence its common name of 
mineral chameleoi : it then contains a new salt in solution, 
viz., a permanganate, KMn04, which may be obtained in the 
crystalline state by evaporation, and is isomorphous with 
potassium perchlorate. The presence of a few drops of acid 
at once effects this decomposition of the green solution. On 
adding strong well-cooled sulphuric acidf to potassium per- 
manganate, a deep green heavy liquid is formed ; this sub- 
stance is Manganese HeptoxidCy MnjOy. It is easily decom- 
posed on heating, evolving oxygen, and as this oxygen con- 
tains much ozone, an easy method to prepare ozonized air 
is to pour strong sulphuric acid upon potassium perman- 
ganate. 

The manganates and permanganates readily give up a part 
of their oxygen in presence of organic matter, and they are 
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now largely used as disinfectants, and known as Cindy's 
liquids, as well as being employed in the laboratory for the 
purposes of volumetric analysis. 

Manganese is chiefly characterised by the flesh-coloured 
sulphide, and by the formation of the green sodium manga* 
nate — sl most delicate reaction. 
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IRON. 

Syn^ol Fe, Combining Weight 55*9, Specific Gravity 7-8. 

Iron is of all metals the most important to mankind. The 
uses of iron were long unknown to the human race, the age of 
iron implements being preceded by those of bronze and stone. 
Pure metallic iron exists only in very small quantity on. the 
earth's surface, almost entirely occurring in those peculiar 
structures known as meteoric stones, which possess an extra- 
terrestrial origin. 

The process of obtaining iron from its ores is a somewhat 
difficult one, and requires an amount of knowledge and skill 
which the early races of men did not possess. The iron of 
commerce exists in three distinct forms, exhibiting very dif- 
ferent properties, and possessing different chemical constitu- 
tions : I, wrought iron ; 2, C€Lst iron : 3, steel. 

The first is nearly pure iron, the second is a compound of 
iron with varying quantities of carbon and silicon, and the 
third a compound of iron with less carbon than that needed 
to form cast iron. The modes of manufacture of these three 
kinds of iron are essentially different, and will be best under- 
stood when the properties of the metal have been described. 

Pure iron in the form of powder may be obtained by the re- 
duction of the oxide, at a moderate heat in a current of hydro- 
gen : it must, however, be retained in an atmosphere of hydro* 
gen, as finely-divided iron takes fire and bums to oxide when 
exposed to the air. A button of pure iron may be prepared 
by exposing fine iron wire mixed with some oxide of iron to a 
very high temperature in a covered crucible, the oxide retain- 
ing the traces of impurity which the wire contained. Iron 
has a bright white colour, and, though soft, is remarkably 
tough, an iron wire two mm. in thickness not breaking until 
what weighted with 250 kilogs. The pure metal crystallizes 
in cubes : iron which has been uniformly hammered exhibits, 
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when broken, a granular and crystalline strueture : this struc- 
ture, however, becomes fibrous when the iron is rolled into 
bars ; and the more or less perfect form of the fibre deter- 
mines to a great extent the vsuue of the metal. This fibrous 
texture of hammered bar iron undergoes a change when ex- 
posed to long-continued vibration, the iron returning to its 
origin^ crystalline condition ; and many accidents have 
occurred in the sudden snapping of railway axles, owing to 
this change from the fibrous to the granular texture. Wrought 
iron melts at a very high temperature : but as it becomes soft 
at a much lower point, it can be easily worked, especially as, 
when hot, it possesses the peculiar property of ^ welding " ; 
that is, the power of uniting firmly when two clean surfaces 
of hot metal are hammered together. 

Iron and certain of its compounds are strongly magnetic, 
but the metal loses this power when red hot, regaining it 
upon cooling. Contact with a magnet induces temporary 
magnetism in a bar of pure iron, but a bar of steel becomes 
permanently magnetic under the same circumstances, and its 
magnetism may be strengthened by nibbing it with a stronger 
magnet A solid mass of iron does not oxidize or tarnish in 
dry air, at the ordinary temperature, although iron powder 
t^kes fire spontaneously; but if heated it oxidizes, with 
the production of black scales of oxide, and when more 
strongly heated in the air, or plunged into oxygen gas, it 
bums, with the formation of the same black oxide. In pure 
water iron does not lose its brilliancy ; but if a trace of car- 
bonic acid is present, and access of air is permitted, the iron 
begins at once to oxidize at the surface, or to rust, forming a 
hydrated sesauioxide. Iron decomposes steam at a red heat, 
liberating hydrogen (see p. 17), and forming the black oxide 
produced by the combustion of iron in oxygen. Iron is tetra- 
valent ; it forms two basic oxides : (i) Ferrous oxide^ FegOj, 
in which one atom of iron is joined by two combining 
powers to a second, giving rise to the green Ferrous Salts; 
(2) Ferric oxide or sesauioxide^ in which two atoms of iron 
are united by one combining power, and thus a hexad group 
is produced, from which the yellow Ferric Salts are derived 

Ferrous Compounds, 

Ferrous Oxide, FeO.*— This substance has not been pre- 
pared in the pure state, owing to the great readiness with 

* For the sake of simplicity we write the fonnulae 06 these compounds with 
half their probable molecular weight. The sane lemaik applies to the other 
memben or the group which are tetravaknt. 
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which it absorbs oxygen, passing into the higher oxides. 
Hydrated ferrous oxide, Fe(OH)2, is thrown down as a white 
precipitate, when potash or soda is added to a soluble ferrous 
salt : this white precipitate can only be obtained in complete 
absence of oxygen, as it at once absorbs this gas, yielding a 
greenish-brown precipitate of a higher oxide. This oxide 
colours glass green (see p. 189), and gives the peculiar tint to 
common bottle-glass. The most important of the ferrous 
salts are : 

Ferrous Sulphate (jProtosuiphate of Iron), FeS04 + 
7 HjO; — This soluble salt, sometimes called ^een vitriol, 
is obtained by dissolving (i) metallic iron, or (2) ferrous 
sulphide, in sulphuric acid; and is also prepared by the 
slow oxidation of pyrites, FeSg : 

(1) Fe + H2SO4 = FeSO. + Hg ; 

(2) FeS + HaSO* = FeSO^ + H,S. 

The solution thus obtained yields on evaporation large 
green crystals of the salt. It is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of several black dyes, and is one of the constituents of 
writing-ink. Like all the ferrous compounds, this salt easily 
takes up oxygen, producing a new salt called ferric sulphate. 

Ferrous Chloride, FeClj. — When dry hydrochloric acid 
gas is passed over hot metallic iron, ferrous chloride and 
hydrogen are formed ; the hydrated chloride is also pro* 
duced when iron is dissolved in aqueous hydrochloric acid, 
green crystals being deposited, having the composition, 
FeCl, + 4 H,0. 

Ferrous Carbonate, FeCOg. — This is an insoluble com- 
pound, and occurs largely as a mineral called spathose iron 
ore, which is isomorphous with calc-spar : it also occurs in a 
less pure form, constituting the clay iron stone, the ore of 
iron from which a large proportion of our iron is prepared. 

Ferrous Sulphide, FeS, an invaluable compound, formed 
by fusing eqtiivalent quantities of sulphur and iron together, 
is employed in the laboratory for the generation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen (see p. 116). A disulphide, FeSg, called iron 
pyrites, is found in large quantities, and is much used in the 
production of sulphuric acid (see p. 1 1 1^. 

Ferric Compounds, 

Ferric Oxide, or Iron Sesquioxide, Ytfi^, — ^This oxide 
occurs native, as the minerals red haematite and specular 
iron ore, whilst, combined with water, it forms brown hsema- 
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tite. It may be readily prepared artificially by heatiag 
ferrous sulphate to redness ; or by adding a solution a£ am- 
monia or caustic potash to a solution of a ferric salt, when 
the hydrated oxide, Fe/OH)^, falls down as a bulky brownish 
red powder, which dissolves in acids, forming the ferric 
salts ; when thus acted upon by sulphuric acid, ferric sul- 
phatey Fe/S04)^ is produced ; and by hydrochloric acid, 
ferric chloride^ FesCl^. Of the ferric salts, the chloride is 
the most important : the anhydrous salt forms in brilliant 
red crystals when chlorine gas is passed over heated metallic 
iron. Solutions of the ferric salts can be reduced by various 
deoxidizing agents to the corresponding ferrous salts, whilst 
these latter, in contact with an oxidizing agent, pass into the 
ferric salts. Thus, for instance, if sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas be led through a solution of ferric chloride, the liouor 
becomes colourless, ferrous chloride is formed, and a white 
precipitate of sulphur is thrown down, thus : 

Fe^Clj + H,S = 2 FeCla + 2 HCl + S. 

The ferrou3> or proto-salts are distinguished by their light 
green colour, and by their solutions giving (i) a white pre- 
cipitate, with caustic alkalis ; (2) a light blue precipitate 
with potassium ferrocyanide, which rapidly becomes dark : 
whilst the ferric- or per-salts are yellow-coloured, and their 
solutions yield (i) a deep reddish-brown precipitate, with the 
caustic alkalis ; and. (2) a deep blue precipitate, with potas- 
sium ferrocyanide. Ferrous oxide and the ferrous salts are 
magnetic, whilst the ferric oxide and salts are not magnetic. 

The Magnetic or Bkuk Oxide, Tefi^y occurs native, 
crystallized in octohedrons ; and, as the mineral loadstone, it 
constitutes one of the most valued ores of iron. It is the 
oxide formed when iron is oxidized at a high temperature in 
the air, in oxygen, or in aqueous vapour. A corresponding 
sulphide, FcsSf, is also magnetic. 

Ferric Acid. — The potassium salt of this acid is prepared 
by fusing ferric oxide and nitre together : the mass ^elds, 
with water, a purple-coloured solution, and contains potas- 
sium ferrate, KjFeO^. It is an exceedingly unstable sub- 
stance. Neither the acid HsFe04 noi: the oxide FesO^ 
has been prepared. 

Manufacture of Iron. 

The oldest method of manufacturing wrought iron was to 
reduce it at once from the ore by heating in a wind-furnace 
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whh charcoal or coal, and to hammer out the spon^ mass 
of iron thus obtained. This plan can only be economically 
employed on a small scale and with the purest forms of iron 
ore, and has been superseded by a more complicated method, 
applicaUe, however, to all kinds of 
iron ore: This consists in the forma' 
tion of cast iron as the first product, 
and the subsequent separation of the 
carbon and silicon which the cast iron 
contains. Cast iron is manufactured 
in England chieflyfrom clay ironstone, 
which generally occurs in masses, 
situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a coal seam. The clay iron- 
stone (ferrous catbonate, with clay) is 
first roasted, in which operation the 
carbonic add is driven oil, and ferric 
oxide formed, the ore afterwards being 
thrown together with coat and time- 
stone, into a blast furnace, the best 
construction of which is seen in Fig. 
6& It has the shape of a douUe cone 
{a B, F^. 66), built of strong firebrick 
and masonry, and is about fifty feet in Fig, 66. 

height, and fifteen to eighteen feet in 
width at the broadest part. The furnace is closed at the 
bottom, the air necessary for the maintenance of the combus- 
tion being supplied in a powerful blast, blown through pipes 
called tuyeres (c) ; whilst the mixture of ftjel and ore, being 
cast in at the top of tfae furnace (D), is added continually as 
Uk bumi:^ mass sinks down and the molten mass is drawn 
oflf at the bottom, so that one fiiinace often does not slop 
workingfor several years. At the lowest part of the structure 
is the hearth (h), where the melted metal and fused slag 
collect; the former being occasionally tapped from the bottom 
of the hearth,'and cast into pigs in moulds made in the sand, 
vbilst the lighter slag, which swims on the surface of the 
metal, runs continually out from an opening at the upper part 
<tf the hearth. 

The first chemical change which the roasted iron ore, or 
impure ferric oxide, undergoes in its passage from the top to 
the bottom of the furnace, is its reductim to a porous mass of 
metallic iron, by the carbonic oxide gas pro^^ding from the 
lower lay ecs of burning coal. The temperature of thij por-. 
tkm of the fames i^ howavo', mtfch toolow totneltthe-' 
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iron ; and it therefore sinks down unchanged, t<^;ether with 
the clay and limestone, until it reaches a point at which the 
heat is greater. Here the second change occurs ; viz., the 
clay, sand, and other imparities of the ore unite with the 
limestone to form a jfusible silicate or slag, whilst the heated 
metal, coming in contact with carbon, unites at once with it 
to form a fusible compound, which runs down to the bottom of 
the furnace. This, in passing through the hottest portion of 
the lumace, reduces the silica, with which it meets, to silicon, 
and| combined with this and with the carbon, it forms cast 
iron. 

The (M'operties and appearance of cast «« ons vary much with 
the -quantity of carbon and silicon which they contain ; foi' 
casfriron is not a definite chemical compound of these elements 
with iron. The carbon is found in cast iron, (i) as scales of 
^phite, giving rise to grey and mottled cast iron ; amd (2) 
m combination forming white cast iron. Sometimes sulphur 
and phosphorus are also found in cast iron ; but these must 
be Considered' as impurities. A great saving of fuel in the 
working of Uast furnaces has lately been effected by employ^ 
in^ the heat of combustion of the waste gases — ^which usually 
escape and bum at the top of the furnace — to raise the tem- 
perature of the blast of air supplying the furnace* The gases 
are collected at the top of the furnace bv a hood (e), and 
pass down an iron pipe (G, Fig. 66), whicn is carried down to 
the furnaces in which the gases are burnt 

In order to obtain wrought from cast iron, the latter must 
undergo the processes of ** refining " and ** puddling.'' These 
consist essentially in burning out the carbon, silicon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, by exposing the heated metal to a current 
of air in a reverberatory furnace : the melted cast iron be- 
comes first covered with a coat of oxide, and gradually thickens 
so as to allow of its being rolled into large lumps or balls. 
During this process the whole of the carbon escapes as car* 
bonic oxide, and the silicon becomes oxidized to silica, which 
unites with the oxide of iron, and forms a fusible slag ;'any 
phosphorus or sulphur contained in the pig iron is also oxidized 
in this process. The ball is then hammered to give the metd 
coherence, and to squeeze out the liquid slag ; and the mass 
is afterwards rolled into bars or plates. 

Another interesting branch of the iron trade is the manu- 
facture of steeL This useful substance is formed when bars 
of wrought iron are heated to redness for some dfne in con-* 
tact with charcoal : the bar is then found to have become 
fine-grained instead of fibrous^ Uie substance is more 
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malleable and more easily fusible than the original bar iron, 
and is found to contain carbon varying in amount from one to 
two per cent. Steel possesses several important properties, 
especially the power of becoming very hard and brittle when 
quickly cooled, which 6ts it for the preparation of cutting- 
tools, &C. : these are, however, generally made of bar-steel, 
which has been previously fused and cast into ingots. 

A new and very rapid mode of preparing cast steel, which 
is both of high scientific interest and industrial importance, 
is that Imown as the Bessemer process. This process con- 
sists in burning out all the carbon and silicon in cast iron by 
passing a blast of atmospheric air through the molten metal, 
and then in adding such a Quantity of a pure cast iron to the 
wrought iron thus prepared as is necessary to give carbon 
enough to convert the whole mass into steel : the melted steel 
is then at once cast into ingots. In this way six tons of cast 
iron can at one operation be converted into steel in twenty 
minutes. The Bessemer steel is now largely manufactured 
for railway axles and rails, for boiler-plates, and other pur- 
poses, for which it is much more fitted than wrought iron ; 
so that this process bids fair to revolutionize the old iron 
industry, 

LESSON XXIIL 

COBALT. 

Symbol Co, Combining Weight 58*6, Specific Gravity 8*5. 

Cobalt is a reddish-white, very tenacious metal, which is 
as infusible as iron, and, like the latter metal, is strongly 
magnetic. It is not found native, but occurs in combination 
with arsenic and sulphur, as two distinct minerals, tin 
white cobalt, CoAs^, and cobalt glance, CoAsS. The metal 
dissolves slowly in sulphuric and hydrochloric acids with 
evolution of hydrogen. The cobalt compounds are distin- 
guished for the brilliancy of their colour ; they are employed as 
pigments, and they impart a magnificent blue tint to glass. 
There are three oxides of cobalt — the monoxide, CoO, the 
sesquioxidci COgOj, and an oxide, C03O4 : the former, on 
solution in acids, forms the series of well-known and stable 
cobcUtous salts, which are pink when hydrated, and blue 
when anhydrous ; whilst the sesquioxide forms the unstable 
and little known r<?i^<x//ir compounds. Cobalt Monoxide ^ CoO, 
is obtained as a brown powder by carefully heating the rose- 
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coloured hydrate, Co(OH)2, precipitated by potash in solu- 
tions of cobialt : and Cohalt Sesquioxide^ C02O3, is prepared 
by adding a solution of bleaching powder to a soluble proto- 
salt ; the oxide CO3O4 is obtained by igniting the monoxide 
in the air. 

Cobalt Ck^oridey C0CI2, is a soluble salt obtained by acting 
on the oxide or on the metallic ore with hydiochloric acid : 
the solution yields on evaporation pink crystals of the hydrated 
chloride, or, if further heated, blue crystals of the anhydrous 
salt. 

The NitraU^ Co(NO^, zJoASulphaU, C0SO4, of cobalt are 
also soluble salts ; the latter is isomorphous with magnesium 
sulphate. Cobalt Sulphide^ CoS, is a black powder, insoluble- 
in dilute acids. Cobalt compounds can be easily recognised 
by the deep blue tint which very minute traces impart to 
glass, or to a borax bead, made by fusing borax into a colour- 
less mass on the loop of a platinum wire. 

NICKEL. 

Symbol Ni, Combining Weight 58*6, Specific Gravity 8'S. 

Nickel occurs in large quantities, combined with arsenic, 
as kup/ernickel, NiAs ; also together with cobalt in speissj 
and it is now prepared in considerable quantities for the 
manufacture of German silver, an alloy of nickel, zinc, and 
copper. Nickel is a white, malleable, and tenacious metal ; 
it me.lts at a somewhat lower temperature than iron, and is 
strongly magnetic, but loses this property when heated to 
350". There are two oxides of nickel, the monoxide, NiO, 
and the sesquioxidcy Ni203 : the former of these gives rise to 
the nickel salts, which possess a peculiar apple-green colour. 
The monoxide is obtained by heatmg the nitrate or carbonate, 
or by precipitating a soluble nickel salt with caustic potash, 
and heating the apple-green hydrate, Ni(0H)2, which is 
thrown down. The sesquioxide is a black powder, prepared 
by adding a solution of bleaching-powder to a soluble nickel 
salt. 

The important soluble nickel salts are the sulphate^ NiS04 
4- 7 HjO, crystallizing in green prisms ; the nitrate, Ni(N03)2; 
and the ch/oridCy NiCl,. Like cobalt, nickel forms a black 
sulphide, NiS, insoluble in dilute acids. The nickel salts 
may be distinguished from those of the former metal by im- 
parting a reddish-yellow colour to the boirax bead, as well as 
by their green colour. . _ 
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Class VI L 



Tin. 

Titanium. 
Zirconium. 



Thorium. 

Niobium. 

Tantalum. 



TIN. 



mbol Sn {Siannum), Combining Weight 117*8, 
specific Gravity 7*3. 

The ores of tia — ^although this metal has been known from 
very early times — occur in but few localities, and the metallic 
tin is not found in nature. The chief European sources of 
tin are the Cornish mines, where it is found as tin dioxide 
or tinstone, Sn O2. It is in all probability from these mines 
that the Phcenicians and Romans obtained all the tin which 
they employed in the manufacture of bionze. Tinstone is 
also met with in Malacca, and Borneo, and Mexico. In 
order to prepare the metal, the tinstone is crushed and washed, 
to remove mechanically the lighter portions of rock with 
which it is mixed, and the purified ore is then placed in a 
reverberatory furnace with anthracite or charcoal and a small 
quantity of lime : the oxide is thus reduced, and the liquid 
metal, together with the slag, consisting of silicate of 
lime, falls to the*lower part of the furnace. The blocks of 
tin, still impure, are then refined by gradually melting out 
the pure tin, leaving an impure alloy behind. English tin 
generally contains traces of arsenic, copper, and other metals ; 
that imported from Banca is nearly chemically pure. 

Tin. possesses a white colour resembling that t>f silver ; it 
is soft, malleable, and ductile, but possesses little tenacity, a 
wire two mms. in diameter breaking with a weight of sixteen 
kilos. When bent, pure tin emits a peculiar crackling sound. 
Tin melts at 235°, and is not sensibly volatile. Tin does not 
lose its lustre on exposure to the air, whether dry or moist, 
at ordinary temperature, but if strongly heated it takes fire, and 
a white powder of stannic oxide (sometimes termed putty 
powder) is, formed. Hydrochloric acid dissolves tin with the 
evolution of hydrogen and the formation of stannous chloride : 
nitric acid also attacks the metal with great energy, nitrous 
fumes being given off and stannic oxide being left as a white 
powder. There are two well-marked oxides of tin. 

Tin Monoxide^ or Stannous Oxide^ SnO. — This is a black 
powder prep£u?ed by heating the stannous hydrate, Sn^HgO^ 
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in an atmosphere of carbonic acid ; it rapidly absorbs oxygen 
from the air, passing into stannic oxide. The hydrate falls 
as a white powder when a solution of a stannous salt is added 
to an alkaline carbonate. 

Tin Dioxide^ or Stannic Oxide^ SnO^y occurs native as 
tinstone ; and it can be prepared as a hydrate in two condi- 
tions, possessing totally different properties. If tin be 
oxidized by nitric acid, hydrated stannic oxide, H^SnOa, is 
produced as a white powder insoluble in acids : if, on the 
other hand, to a solution of stannic chloride an alkali be 
added, a white precipitate is formed of hydrated stannic 
oxide, which is readily soluble in acids. Both of these 
varieties of hydrated stannic oxide form salts, the insoluble 
compound having been termed metastannic^ and the soluble 
compound stannic acid. Sodium stannate, Na^SnOs + 
4 HoO, formed by boiling stannic oxide with soda, is largely 
used in calico-printing as a '' mordant," and then termed '* tin 
prepare liquorJ* 

Tin Dichloride^ or Stannous Chloride^ SnCl2, is obtained 
by dissolving tin in hydrochloric acid, and separates out in 
needle-shaped crystals, SnCl2 + 2 HjO, when the solution 
is concentrated. Stannous chloride is termed '* tin salts " in 
commerce ; it is largely manufactured for the calico-printer 
and dyer, who use it as a mordant. 

Tin Tetrachloride^ or Stannic Chloride^ SnCl4, is obtained 
by passing chlorine gas over metallic tin ; it is a colourless 
liquid, boiling at 120*' C and having a vapour density of 9*2. 
It fumes strongly in the air, and forms a crystalline hydrate, 
when a small quantity of water is added, which easily dissolves 
in an excess. Stannic chloride is also used by dyers, and is 
prepared for this purpose by dissolving tin in cold nitro- 
nydrochloric acid. 

Of the sulphides of tin. Stannous Sulphide^ SnS, and 
Stannic Sulphide^ SnS2, are the most important : the former 
is blackish-grey, and the latter a bright yellow crystalline 
powder, known as mosaic gold, soluble in alkaline sulphides. 

Tin can easily be distinguished in solution by the forma- 
tion of a splendid purple colour called purple of cassius^ 
formed when gold chloride, AuClj, is added to a dilute solu- 
tion of stannous chloride. Tin is also easily reduced before 
the blowpipe in the form of white malleable beads, which are 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. The solution thus obtained 
produces with a solution of mercuric chloride a white preci- 
pitate of calomel, which on heating becomes black owmg to 
formation of metallic mercury. 
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2 HgCl, + SnCl, - Hg^Cl,, + SnCl^. 
HgCl, + SnCl, - Hg + SnCli. 

Tin withstands the oxidizing action of the air, and it is there- 
fore largely used in the arts for covering and thus protecting 
iron plates, or for ''tin-plating,** and also for preparing several 
valuable alloys, as pewter, Britannia metal, plumbers* solder, 
bronze, bell-metal, &c. 

TITANIUM. 

Symbol Tiy Combining Weight^ 

Titanium is a rare metal, only known in the form of a grey 
powder, and resembling tin in its chemical properties. It is 
found in combination with iron in the mineral rutile, TiOf 
The oxides of- titanium correspond to those of tin ; viz. 
tUanous and titanic oxides, TiO and TiOg. Titanium and 
its compounds are not used in the arts, but a compound 
of this mietal is met with in blast furnaces. Crystallizing in 
red cubes, which for some time was supposed to be metallic 
titamum, but since has been shown to possess the formula 
TiCyt + 3 TisN*. Titanium is distinguished by its power 
of uniting at high temperatures directly with nitrogen. 

Tin and Titanium are tetravalent elements, and form with 
Silicon a natural group, to which the rare metals ZIRCONIUM 
imd Thorium may be added. 

Class VIII. 

Chromium. I Uranium. 

Molybdenum. | Tungsten. 

chromium. 

Symbol Cr, Combining Weight 524, Specific Gravity 6'8. 

Chromium is a substance whose compounds do not occur 
very widely distributed, or in large quantities ; but they are, 
nevertheless, much employed in the arts as pigments, many 
of them possessing a fine bright colour (whence its name 
XP^t*<^t colour). I'he chief ore of this metal is Chrome Iron- 
stone, FeOCrjOsy a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Iron, found in America, Sweden, and the Shetlands ; 
a compound lead chromatei PbCrOf, is also found in some 
quantity. Pure chromium appears to be the most infusible 
ai all the metals, as it cannot be melted at a temperature 
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sufficient to fuse and volatilize platinum : it has, however, 
been obtained by another process, in the form of bright 
crystals Ix^ong^ng to the cubic system. Chromium unites 
with oxygen in four different proportions to form : (i) chro- 
mium monoxide, CrO ; (2) chromium sesquioxide, Cr203 ; 
(3) chromo-chromic oxide, CrOCrgOg ; (4) chromium trioxide, 
CrOj. The first two of these oxides are basic and yield cor- 
responding chlorides and salts ; thus, CrO, CrClj ; CrgOj, 
CrjCle : the third oxide is a neutral body, corresponding to 
the magnetic oxide of iron : and the fourth oxide forms an 
acid with water* 

CkroMOus Compounds. 

Chromium Monoxide^ CrO, is only known in the hydrated 
state, as both it and its compounds absorb oxygen with great 
avidity. The hydrate, Cr(0H)2, is {H^pared as a brown 
precipitate by adding pots^h to the solution of chrcmiium 
dichloride. 

Chromium Dichloride^ CrCl^, is a whtie crystalline body, 
which dissolves in water, forming a blue solution. It is 
obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic chloride. 

Chromic Compounds. 

Chromium Sesquioxide^ or Chromic Oxide, Ctfi^ is a dark 
green, perfectlv stable powder, obtained by igniting the 
hydroxide, Cr2(0H)e, formed by precipitating any soluble 
chromic salt with ammonia. It is employed as a green 
colour for painting on porcelain, and produces the green of 
the emerald. A splendid green colour is also obtained by 
heating potassium bichromate with boron trioxide : on dis- 
solving in water a grass-green hydroxide remains behind, 
which is termed Guignet's green, Cr4H«Og ■» Cr^Og -|- 

Cr/OHV 

Chromic Chloride^ CrjCl^. — ^The anhydrous chloride is ob- 
tained as a sublimate, in beautiful violet crystals, by passing 
a current of chlorine gas over a red-hot mixture of chromium 
sesquioxide and charcoal. These crystals do not dissolve 
easily in water, but are readily soluble if a trace of chromium 
dichloride is present. The most ready way of preparing a 
solution of chromic chloride is to boil a solution of chrcmiic 
acid or a chromate with hydrochloric acid and alcohol, the 
red or yellow solution after a few minutes being changed to a 
deep greenish-blue colour. A solution of chromic sulphate 
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Crs(S04)gy may De obtained in the same way, by substituting 
sulphuric acid for hydrochloric acid. Chromium sulphate 
forms a series of alums with potassium and ammonium sul- 
phates, which have a deep purple tint, and are isomorphous 
with common alum, Cr2(S04)3 + K2SO4 + 24 HjO. The 
chromic salts are green, but violet*K^oured modifications 
also occur. 

Chromic Acids and Chromaies. 

If any chromic com[)ound be fused with potassium car- 
bonate, it becomes oxidized, and a soluble yellow chromate 
is formed, K2Cr04 : this is the mode in which the chromium 
compounds are prepared from chrome-iron ore. This yellow 
chromate is isomorphous with potassium sulphate and man- 
ganate. When sulphuric acid is added to a solution of this 
yellow salt in sufficient quantity to combine with half the base, 
large red crystals of the dichromate^ )^jZx^>fy separate out 
This salt is conunonly called bichromate of potash and is 
largely used for the preparation of the chrome pigments. 
If to the solution of the dichromat^ a solution of chromium 
trioxide be added, a third salt, termed trichromatey l^JZxfiy^ 
crystallizes out. The constitution of these three salts may 
be represented as follows : 

CrO^OK 

(0 CrO/gg (2) \o 

CrO,-OK 

CrO/^K 
(3) CrO,<Q 
CrOj\Qj^ 

If lead chromate is heated with a sohition of a caustic 
alkali an orange-red basic chromate if formed of the compo- 
sition* 

Chromium Trioxide^ Cr03,ds obtained in the form of long 
ruby-red needle-shaped crystals by adding an excess of strong 
sulphuric acid to a , concentrated solution of the bichromate. 
The crystals are very soluble in water, forming an acid solu- 

E.C. P 
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tion of chromic acid, H2Cr04. The excess of sulphuric acid 
may be removed by washing with concentrated nitric acid, 
and the crystals then dried in a glass tube in a current of air. 
The crystads of chromium trioxide are very easily reduced to 
sesquioxide in presence of organic matter : so energetic is 
this evolution of oxygen, that ignition occurs when alcohol 
is dropped on the dry crystals. 

If a solution of chromium trioxide or of potassium bichro- 
mate is heated with hydrochloric acid, <:hromic chloride is 
formed and chlorine liberated ; whereas, if chromium trioxide 
is heated with sulphuric acid, a chromic sulphate is formed 
and oxygen gas is given off. 

(1) 2 CrOj + 12 HQ « CrjQa + 6 Hfi + 3 Clj. 

(2) 2 Cr03 + 3 H,S04 = Crj(S04)s + O3 + 3 H,0. 

The chief of the insoluble chromates are lead chromate^ 
PbCr04, or chrome yellow, obtained by precipitating potas- 
sium chromate by a soluble lead salt, and largely used for 
dyeing and other purposes in the arts ; silver chromate^ 
Ag2Cr04, a characteristic, deep-red coloured precipitate ; and 
barium chromate^ BaCr04, also a yellow insoluble powder. 

Chromium Oxy chloride^ or Chromyl Chloride^ CrOj | q- 

—A compound resembling, sulphuryl chloride is obtained by 
distilling potassium bichromate, sulphuric acid and common 
salt. It is a dark red, strongly fuming liquid ; it boils at 
1 1 6*8% and has a specific gravity of 1*92 ; and the density of 
its vapour is 777 (H — i). If potassium bichromate is dis- 
solved in warm hydrochloric acid, large red crvstals separate 
out on cooling : these consist of potassium chloro-chromate, 
KClCrOj^ a substance intermediate between chromium oxy- 
chloride and potassium chromate. We thus have : 

Chramium Potassium Potassium 

Oxychoride. Chloro-cliromate. Chromate. 

CrOajg; CrO, { g/^ ; CrO,{gg. 

The presence of chromium and its compounds can be 
easily detected by the formation of soluble yellow-coloured 
alkaline salts, yielding insoluble yellow lead and silver com- 
pounds, and capable of easy reduction to green solutions in 
presence of organic matter. Chromium sesquioxide imparts 
to glass or borax a fine deep green colour. 

It may also be detected by the splendid, but very fugitive, 
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blue colouration which is produced when hydrogen dioxide 
is added to a very dilute solution of chromic acid : this 
blue colour is due to the formation of a still higher oxide 
of chromium, analogous to permanganic acid, and termed 
perchromic acid. This compound is however very readily 
decomposed. 

MOLYBDENUM. 
Symbol Mo, Combining Weight ^1*6. 

The chief ore of this metal is molybdenum disulphuk^ 
M0S2, a mineral in appearance resembling graphite. The 
metal possesses a silver-white lustre, is brittle, and melts at 
an extremely high temperature, oxidizing on heating in 
the air to molybdenum irioxide. MoOj, a yellow powder 
which acts as an acid, forming with bases salts called 
molybdates. The compounds of molybdenum do not occur 
frequently, and are not used in the arts. Molybdic acid is, 
however, used as a reagent in the laboratory for detecting 
small traces of phosphoric acid (see p. 132;. 

TUNGSTEN. 

SymholVJ {Wolfram), Combining WeighiiU. 

This metal occurs in tolerablv large quantities combined 
with ferrous oxide in the mineral iaol/rnm^ FeW04, and also 
with lime as scheelitey CaW04. The fused metal is white 
and brittle, possessing a specific gravity of 19*1. Tungsten 
is employed occasionally in the arts : the addition of a small 
quantity imparts a great degree of hardness and other valu- 
able qualities to steel Three oxides of tungsten are known, 
— Tungsten dioxide y WOj, Tungsten trioxide, WO.; and 
W2O5 which may be regarded as a compound of WO^ 
and WO3. The dioxide is obtained as a brown powder 
by heating the trioxide in an atmosphere of hydrogen ; the 
trioxide sometimes called tungstic acid is obtained as an 
insoluble yellow powder by heating the native calcium tungs- 
tate with nitric acid. Tungsten trioxide forms a variety of 
somewhat complicated salts. The sodium compound is 
soluble, and has been used to add to the starch employed to 
stiffen light fabrics^ the tungstate rendering the fabric unin- 
flammable. 
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URANIUM. 

Symbol U, Combining Weight 240, Specific Gravity i8'4. 

Uranium is a metal which occurs but sparingly in nature^ 
existing combined in two somewhat rare minerals, pitch- 
blende, UsOg, or UOj + 2 UOo, and uranite. The met^ is 
of a steel-white colour, and it does not oxidize in dry air at 
ordinary temperatures^ but when strongly heated it bums 
brilliantly. There are two oxides which form salts, viz., 
uranous oxide, UOj, and uranic oxide, UO3 : the uranous 
salts are green, whilst the uranic compounds are yellow : and 
th^e Uitter solutions give yellow precipitates with an alkali, 
in which the uranic oxide acts as an acid, forming a uranate 
of the base ; thus with potash we obtain KgUgO^. The sul- 
phide is an insoluble ssut of a yellowish-brown colour. The 
chief application of uranium compounds is for the purpose pi 
glass-staining ; the uranous oxide imparts a fine black, and 
the uranic oxide a beautiful yellow, to glass : uranium com- 
pounds are also now used in photography. 

LESSON XXIV. 

CtASS IX.— Antimony. Bismuth. Vanadiubl 

Antimony. 

Symbol Sb {Stibium), Combining Weight 122, Specific 

Gravity 671. 

Metallic antimony occurs native, but its chief ore is the 
trisulphide, Sb^S^ The metal is easily reduced by heating 
the sulphide with about half its weight of metallic iron, when 
ferrous sulphide and metallic antimony are formed : 



i ana metallic antimony are to 
SbjSa + Fej = Sb, + 3 FeS. 

av a1«n Yv» rt^Awr.^ hv mixin 



Antimony may also be reduced by mixing the ore with 
coal and heating in a reverberatory furnace. Antimony is 
a bright bluish-white coloured metal crystallizing in rhom- 
bohedrons, isomorphous with arsenic. It is very brittle, 
and can be powdered in a mortar ; it melts at 450°, and 
may be distilled at a white heat in an atmosphere of hydro- 
l^en. Antimony undergoes no alteration in the air at 
ordinary temperatures, but rapidly oxidizes if exposed to 
air when melted, and, if heated more strongly, it takes fire 
and bums with a white flame, giving off dense white fumes 
of antimony trioxide. Antimony is not attacked either by 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acids : nitric acid attacks the 
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metal, converting it into white insoluble antimony pentoxide. 
Nitro-hydrochloric acid dissolves antimony easily. The 
alloys of antimony are largely used in the arts. Of these 
type metal (an alloy of lead and antimony) is the most im* 
portant : it contains 17 to 20 per cent, of the latter metaL 

The two important oxides of antimony, {i) anfimony tri- 
oxide, Sb203, (2) antimony pentoxidey SbjO. (sometimes 
called antimonic acid), correspond to those of arsenic (see 
p. 137). A third oxide exists unknown in the arsenic series : 
this is an intermediate Utroxide having the composition 
Sb204. 

Antimony TrioxidSy SbgOs. — ^This oxide gives rise to the 
important series of salts of antimony used in medicine ; it is 
obtained in crystalline needles, which are isomorphous with 
the rare form of arsenic trioxide (see p. 137). Antimony 
trioxide has also been observed to crystallize in octohedrons : 
hence these two oxides are said to be isthdimorphous. The 
best mode of preparing the pure oxide is by decomposing 
antimony trichloride with an alkaline carbonate, when the 
oxide is precipitated as a white powder : 

2 SbCl, + 3 Na^COa « Shfi^ + 6 NaQ + 3 CO,. 

Antimony trioxide dissolves, when boiled with a solution 
of cream of tartar (hydrogen potassium tartrate), and on con- 
centration the solution deposits crystals of tartar emetic 
(potassium antimony tartrate) : antimony trioxide also dis- 
solves in hydrochloric acid, yielding a solution of the tri- 
chloride, which is rendered turbid by addition of water, 
owing to the formation of an insoluble antimony oxychioride 

SbOa : 

Sba, -I- H,0 = SbOCl -I- 2 Ha 

Antimony Pentoxide, SbjOg, is obtained by acting on anti- 
mony with strong nitric acid, or by decomposing the penta- 
chloride of antimony with water, and geptly heating the 
precipitated hydrate. It is a light straw-coloured powder, 
which loses oxygen at a red heat, and is converted into the 
intermediate oxide SbaOgSb^Ofi. Antimony pentoxide forms 
salts with the alkalis called antimbniates, corresponding to 
the arsenates, from which antimonic acid, HSbOg, can be 
separated as a white powder. The hydrate obtained by acting 
with water on t-he pentachloride is termed metantimonic acid, 
HiSbjOr- The acid metantimoniates easily decompose* into 
the ordinary antimoniates. The acid sodium metantimoniate, 
NajHsSbsO^ + 6 Hj,0, is distinguished as being the only 
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insoluble sodium salt known. It is precipitated by adding a 
solution of potassium metantimoniate to a sodium salt 

The intermediate tetroxide, Sbs04, is obtained by heating 
the metal or the pentoxide in the air until no further change 
occurs. 

Finely-powdered metallic antimony takes fire spontaneously 
when thrown into chlorine gas, with formation of the chlorides. 
There are two chlorides of antimony. 

Antimony TrichlorUU^ SbCls, is obtained as a buttery 
mass by passing chlorine gas over an excess of metaUic 
antimony, or by dissolving the metal or sulphide in hvdro* 
chloric acid to which a little nitric acid has been added : on 
distilling the liquid thus obtained the trichloride volatilizes, 
and, on cooling, solidifies to a mass of white crystals. These 
melt at 72% and the liquid boils at 180^. When a solution of 
the trichloride in hydrochloric acid is poured into water, a 
white precipitate of powder of algaroth is formed, possessing 
the composition 2 SbOCl + SbjO^ Antimony oxychloride, 
SbOCl, is formed when the trichloride is heated with 
alcohol to a temperature of 160^. 

Antimony Pentachloridey SbCls, is a mobile strongly- 
fuming liquid, obtained by passing an excess of chlorine over 
the trichloride or the metal. On distillation it decomposes 
into the trichloride and free chlorine. 

The Sulphides of Antimony^ Sb^Ss and SbsS^i correspond 
to the oxides, and, like the oxides, are capable ofuniting with 
the alkaline sulphides, to form a class of soluble salts. Thus 
sodium sulphantimoniate is Na3SbS4 -f 9 HgO. 

Antimoniuretted Hydro^ren^ShH^, — Like arsenic, antimony 
unites with hydrogen to form a gaseous compound,. SbHs, 
analogous to AsH^, arseniuretted hydrogen. The gas is 
evolved, together with hydrogen, when an antimony salt is 
brought in contact with zinc and dilute acid. Like the 
corresponding arsenic compound, it burns with a bluish 
fiame, evolving white-coloured antimony trioxide, and it is 
decomposed at a red heat with deposition of metallic anti- 
mony. The detection and separation of arsenic and antimony 
is a subject of much importance in medical jurisprudence,, as 
both substances exhibit poisonous characters, and closely 
resemble one another in their reactions : still, with care, it is 
easy to discriminate between these two metals, and to detect 
with certainty a very minute quantity of either when present 
in the body of an animal 
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BISMUTH. 

Syfnbol Bi, Combining Weight 210^ Specific Gravity 9*8. 

This metal is found in small quantities in the native state> 
but occurs more frequently as a sulphide Bi2S3 ; it is easily 
reduced to the metallic state, and then exhibits a pinkish- 
white colour. It crystallizes in large rhombohedrons, which 
can scarcel}r be distinguished from cubes ; it melts at 264% 
and is volatilized at a white heat. Bismudi does not oxidize 
in dry air at the ordinary temperature, but if heated strongly 
it burns with a blue flame, forming an oxide ; it also takes 
fire when- thrown into chlorine gas, forming BiClj. Bismuth 
dissolves easily in nitric acid. The metal is chiefly used as 
an ingredient of fusible metal ; its compounds are also used 
in medicine and as pigments. Two oxides of bismuth are 
known, Bismuth trioxide, Bi^Oa, and Bismuth Pentoxide^ 
Bi^Of. The first of these is a pale yellow powder, formed 
when the metal is roasted in the air; the second oxide is 
obtained by dissolving the first in potash, and precipitating 
the pentoxide by nitric acid and heating : it is a reddish- 
brown powder. Like the corresponding antimony compound, 
bismuth pentoxide forms with the alkalis soluble salts. 

Bismuth nitrate^ Bi (N 03)3+5 H2O, is the most important 
soluble salt of bismuth; the sulphide^ Bi^Ss, is a black 
insoluble compound ; the trichloride^ BiClg, is obtained by 
heating the metal in chlorine. One of the most striking 
peculiarities of the bismuth compounds is, that solutions of 
the salts become milky on the addition of water, owing to 
the fonnation of insoluble basic compounds. Thus Bi(0H)3 
NO} is formed as a white powder, used in medicine, b^ adding 
water to a solution of the normsd nitrate ; and an oxichloride 
BiOCl is precipitated by adding water to the trichloride. 
Metallic bismuth is easily reduced from its compounds, before 
the blowpipe, as a britde bead. 

VANADIUM. 

Symbol Y J Combifdng Weight 51*2. 

Thl^ is a very rare metal : its compounds occur in small 
quantity in certain iron ores, and also in combination as lead 
vanadate. It forms an interesting oxide, termed Vanon 
d um pentoxide, V^O^, which yields salts called vanadates, 
isomorphous with arsenates and phosphates, and also 
an oxvchloride, V6CI3, corresponding to phosphorus oxy- 
cUoridei POCls. 
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Tantalum, Ta, Combinit^ Weighty « 182, and Niobium 
Nb, Combining Weighty = 94 are two very rare metals 
occurring, generally together, in a few rare minerals such as 
columbite and tantalite. They form pentoxides Ta^O^ and 
NbjO^, and pentachlorides TaCl^ and NbClfi. 



Class X.— Lead. Thaluum. 

LEAD. 

Symbol Pb {Plumbum), Combining Weight ao6'4/ Specific 

Gravity ivy. 

Lead does not occur free in nature ; all. the lead of com- 
merce is obtained from galena, or lead sulphide, PbS. The 
mode of reducing lead from this ore is a very simple one ; 
the galena is roasted in a reverberatory furnace, with the 
addition of a small <iuantity of lime to form a fusible slag 
with any siliceous mineral matter present in the ore. By the 
action of the air a portion of the sulphide is oxidized to 
sulphate, whilst in another portion the sulphur bums off as 
sulphur dioxide, and lead oxide is left behind ; after the lapse 
of a certain time the air is excluded and the heat of the 
furnace raised ; the lead sulphate and oxide formed both 
decompose the remaining sulphide, giving off sulphur dioxide 
and leaving metaUic lead behind : 

U) PbS04 + PbS - aPb + 2S0,. 
(2) 2PbO + PbS - 3Pb + SO^ 

Galena almost always contains a small quantity of silver, 
which is extracted by a process described on p. 227. Lead 
is a bluish-white coloured metal, and so soft that it may be 
scratched with the nail ; it may be drawn out to wirei .or 
hammered into plate, but possesses little tenacity or elasticity, 
and a wire 2mm. in diameter breaks with a load of 2 kilos. 
L.ead melts at 334% and at a higher temperature volatilizes, 
though not in quantity sufficient to enable it to be distilled. 

The bright surface of the metal remains permanent in dry 
air, but it soon becomes tarnished in moist air, owing to the 
formation of a film of oxide ; and this oxidation proceeds 
rapidly in presence of a small qaantity of weak acid, such as 
carbonic or acetic. In pure water freed from air lead also 
preserves its lustre; but if air be present, lead oxide is 
formed/ and this dissolving slightly in the water a fresh por-. 
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tion of metal is exposed for oxidation. This solvent action 
of water upon lead is a matter of much importance, owing to 
the common use of lead water-pipes, and the peculiarly 
poisonous action of lead compounds upon the system when 
taken even in minute quantities for a length of time. The 
small quantity of certain salts contained in all spring and 
river waters exerts an important influence on the action of 
lead : thus waters containmg nitrates or chlorides are liable 
to contamination with lead, whilst those hard waters contain- 
ing sulphates or carbonates may generally be brought into 
contact with lead without danger, as a thin deposit of 
sulphate or carbonate is formed, which preserves the metal 
from further action. If the water contains much free car- 
bonic acid, it should not be allowed to come into contact 
with lead, as the carbonate dissolves in water containing' 
this substance. The presence of lead in water may easily 
be demonstrated by passing a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen through a deep column of the acidified water, and 
noticing whether the liquid becomes tinged of a brown colour, 
owing to the formation of lead sulphide. 
Three compounds of lead and oxygen are known : 

1. Lead Monoxide^ or Litharge^ PbO, a straw-coloured 
powder, obtained by heating lead in a current of air : it fuses 
at a red heat, forming scaly crystals termed litharge or 
massicot. Lead oxide is soluble in caustic potash, and is 
deposited from a hot solution in the form of rhombic prisms. 
This oxide forms with acids the important series of lead salts, 
which are generally colourless, and of which the soluble 
ones act as violent poisons. Lead oxide combines with silica 
to form an easily fusible silicate, or glass : thus earthen 
crucibles in which the oxide is fused are rapidly attacked. 
The white hydrated oxide Pb (OH)j^ is obtained by precipita- 
ting a scduble salt of lead by caustic potash, and this when 
heated yields the oxide. 

2. Lead Dioxide^ or Puce-coloured Oxide, PbOj^ — This 
oxide is a brown powder obtained by passine^ chlorine through 
the hydrated monoxide, or. by digesting red lead with nitric 
acid. Lead dioxide does not form salts with acids. When 
heated it yields half its oxygen ; when acted upon with warm 
hydrochloric acid, chlorine is evolved, and lead chloride is 
formed. 

3. Red Oxide or Red Lead, a compound of the two last 
oxides, having the composition 2 P^O + PbO,. It is ob- 
tained by exposing massicot to the air at a moderate red 
heat, oxygen being absorbed. Red lead is chiefly used in 
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glass-making (see p. i88). When treated with dilute nitric 
acid the lead monoxide dissolves, forming soluble lead nitrate, 
leaving the puce-coloured oxide behind. 

LecuL NUratef Pb^NOJ^ is the most important of the 
soluble salts of lead. This compound is obtained by dis- 
solving the oxide, the carbonate^ or metallic lead in warm 
nitric acid ; it crystallizes in octohedrons, and dissolves in 
eight parts of cold water, and when heated strongly it yields 
red fumes of NOj (see p. 62). 

Lead Acetate^ or Sue^ar of Licid^ is also a soluble salt, 
which will be described under Acetic Acid. 

Almost all the other lead salts are insoluble in water. Leaa 
Carbonate PbQOg, is found native as cerusiU, White leady 
so much used as a paint, is a compound of lead carbonate 
and lead hydroxide. This same compound is obtained in the 
pure state by precipitating a cold solution of the nitrate with 
an alkaline carbonate, when it falls down as a white powder. 
For preparing white lead in quantity two plans are employed 
— the one similar in principle to that by precipitation as above 
described ; and the second an old aad interesting process, 
known as the Dutch method. In this process thin sheets of 
lead are rolled into a coil, and each coil placed in an earthen 
pot containing a small quantity of crude vinegar (acetic acid) ; 
several hundreds of these jars and coils are packed on a floor 
in a bed of stable manure or spent tan-bark, and then covered 
with boards, whilst a second layer of pots similarly charged 
is placed above ; and this is continued until the building is 
filled. After remaining thus for several weeks, the coils are 
taken out, when the greater part of the lead is found to be 
converted into white carbonate. It appears that, to begin 
with, a lead acetate is formed, and that the acetic acid is 
gradually driven out from its combination by the carbonic 
acid evolved from the putrefying organic matter, and thus 
enabled to unite with another portion of the lead lying under- 
neath that which was first attacked. The composition of 
white lead varies somewhat, but it generally corresponds 
pretty closely with the formula 2 PbCOj + PbHjO^ 

Lead Sulphide, or Galena, PbS, is found native, and con- 
stitutes the chief ore of the metal. It is prepared as a black 
precipitate by passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas through a 
solution of a lead salt. Galena crystallizes in cubes and octo- 
hedrons, and possesses a bright bluish-white metallic lustre. 

Lead Sulphate , PbS04, is a white insoluble salt, which is 
found native, and is prepared artificially by adding sulphuric 
acid to a soluble lead salt 
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Lead Chloride^ PbClj, is prepared by adding hydrochioric 
acid to a strong solution of lead nitrate, when a crystalline 
precipitate of lead chloride is formed. It dissolves in about 
thirty parts of boiling water, separating out in shining needles 
on cooling. 

Lecid Iodide, Pblj, is precipitated in the form of splendid 
yellow spangles, when hot solutions of potassium iodide and 
lead nitrate are mixed and allowed to cool 

Lead Chromate, PbCrO^, is a yellow insoluble salt, used 
as a pigment under the name of chrome-yellow. 

The lead salts in general are isomorphous with those of the 
metab of the second class, and this analogy is further shown 
by the fact that the sulphates of lead and of barium are both 
insoluble in water. Hence it is usually assumed that lead is 
a dyad. We are, however, acquainted with a volatile com- 
pound of lead with an oiganic radical, viz., lead ethyl, Pb 
(C2H5)4, whose vapour density is 162*5. This shows that 
lead is a tetrad element, and that the inorganic compounds 
contain two atoms of tetrad lead, so that the common 
formulae are only half the true molecular formulae. The 
true constitution of these salts is as follows : — 

Lead CUoride. Lead Oxide. 

Pb « a, Pb = o 

II II 

Pb = Ot Pb « O. 

Lead can easily be recognised, — First, by the black sul- 
phide, soluble in dilute mtric acid ; secondly, by the white 
msoluble sulphate ; thirdly, by the yellow iodide and chro- 
mate ; and fourthly, by the easy reduction of the metal in 
the form of a msoleable bead when any of the salts are 
heated before the blowpipe with a reducing agent 

THALLIUM. 

Symbol Tlf Combining Weight 203*6, Specific Gravity 

11-85. 

Thallium was discovered in 1861 by Mr. Crookes, by 
means of spectrum analysis, in the deposit in the flue of a 
pyrites burner (see p. 112). The presence of this new metal 
is indicated by the occurrence of a splendid green line in the 
spectrum. Metallic thallium closely resembles lead in its 
physical properties ; the freshly cut surface has a bluish- 
white lustre, which rapidly tarnishes ; it is so soft that it 
receives impressions of the nail, and can be easily drawn 
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into wire ; it melts below a red heat It is found to occur in 
many specimens of iron P3rrites, and appears to take the 
place of arsenic, which is a common impurity of this 
mineral Metallic thallium undergoes gradual oxidation, so 
that it is best preserved in water ; when strongly heated in 
oxygen, it takes fire, and bums with a bright green flame. 
Thallium dissolves easily in nitric and sulphuric acids with 
evolution of hydrogen, but more slowly in hydrochloric acid, 
owing to the insolubility of the chloride. Two oxides of 
this metal are well characterised Thallium monoxidej 
TI2O, and Thallium trioxide, TI2O3; Thallium monoxide 
corresponds in composition, and somewhat resembles in 
properties, the alkali potash, KjO, as it is soluble in water, 
yielding an alkaline caustic solution, Thallium hydroxide^ 
Ti(OHy, which absorbs carbonic acid from the air, forms a 
well-defined series of salts termed the thallious saltSy and is 
isomorphous with the corresponding potassium compounds. 
Of these the sulphate^ TI2SO4, and the mono-chloride^ TlCl, 
are the most important. The sulphate is a soluble salt, 
crystallizing in six-sided prisms, and furnishing octohedral 
crystals of an alum with aluminium sulphate, Al2(S0^3 + 
TI9SO4 + 24 H^O ; whilst the chloride is only slightly 
soluble in water, m this respect more nearly resembling the 
corresponding lead salt Thallium cafbonate^ TljCOj, is 
also a soluble salt, requiring about twenty-five parts of cold 
water for solution. The sulphidcy Tl^S, is an insoluble black 
powder, precipitated when an alkaline sulphide is added to 
any soluble thallium compound. A series of thallic salts 
exists corresponding to the trioxide : of these the irichloridey 
TlClj, is the most important 

The soluble thallium salts are colourless-, and act as 
strong poisons. The metal is precipitated in a pulverulent 
form, when a piece of zinc is introduced into its solutions. 
It will be seen that the properties of thallium and its 
compounds are intermediate between ^ose of lead and 
the alkalis. Thallium is a triad metal ; the constitution 
of the thallious compounds are probably represented as 
follows :— 
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LESSON XXV. 

Class XL— Copper. Mercury. Silver. 

COPBER. 

Symbol Cu, Combining Weight 63*0, Specific Gravity 8*93. 

Copper is an important metal, largely used in the arts, 
and has been known from very early times, as it occurs 
in the metallic or native state, and is moreover easily 
reduced from its ores. Metallic copper is found in con- 
siderable quantity in North America and other localities, 
crystallizing in cubic and octohedral forms ; but the chief 
sources of copper are the following ores : (i) a compound 
of copper, sulphur, and iron known as copper pyrites, Cu^S 
+ Fe^S) ; (2) cuprous sulphide, CugS ; (3) the carbonate 
or malachite, CuCO, + CuHjO, or Cu8(OH)2COs; and 
(4) the red or cuprous oxide, Cu^O. The Cornish mines 
yield large quantities of copper, whilst much ore is fur- 
nished by Chili and South Australia. Pure metallic coppet 
can be obtained by reducii^ the oxide in a current of 
hydrogen gas, or by the electrolytic decomposition of a salt 
of copper. The process for obtaining copper on a large 
scale from the carbonate or oxide is a very simple one, viz., 
merely reducing these ores together with carbon and some 
silica in a wind furnace. The reduction of the metal is 
more difficult when the commoner ore, copper pyrites, is 
employed. In this case the ore is repeatealy roasted, in 
order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide into oxide, 
and the roasted ore melted in a reverberatory furnace with 
the addition of sand or silicious slag : in this operation the 
cuprous oxide becomes converted into the corresponding 
sulphide, whilst the iron oxidizes and unites with the silica to 
form a lieht and fusible slag. The impure cuprous sulphide 
fuses and sinks to the lower portion of the furnace, forming 
the *'mat " or coarse metal ; and by repeating this operation 
a pure cuprous sulphide or ''fine metal" is obtained. In 
order to prepare the metallic copper free from sulphur, this 
fine metal is roasted, and afterwards fused in contact with 
the air. During the first part of the operation a portion of 
the sulphur is Inimt off, cupric oxide being formed ; and in 
the later stages of the process this oxide acts upon the re- 
maining quantity of sulphide, forming sulphur dioxide and 
metallic copper : 

Cu,S + 2 CuO » SOj + 4 Cu. 
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In order to get rid of the last traces of oxide, the molten 
copper is " poled " or stirred up with a piece of green wood. 

Metallic copper possesses a peculiar deep red colour, 
which is best seen when a rav of light is several times re- 
flected from a bright surface ot the metal ; it is very malleable 
and ductile, and possesses great tenacity, a wire of two mms. 
in diameter supporting a weight of 140 kilos. ; it melts at a 
a red heat, and is slightly volatile at a white heat, communi- 
cating a green tint to a flame of hydrogen gas, which is 
passed over it ; and it is one of the best conductors of heat 
and electricity. Copper does not oxidize either in pure dry 
or moist air at ordinary temperatures, but if heated to redness 
in the air, it rapidly oxidizes to scales of copper oxide. 
Steam is not decomposed by metallic copper at a red heat. 
Finely divided copper dissolves in hydrochloric acid with 
evolution of hydrogen ; when heated with strong sulphuric 
acid, sulphur dioxide (p. 107) is evolved, and copper sulphate 
formed ; and when acted upon with nitric acid, copper nitrate 
is produced, and nitric oxide (p. 60) liberated. 

Many of the copper alloys are of importance. Brass is an 
alloy containing about two-thirds of copper and one-third of 
zinc ; it is hsmer than copper and can be more easily 
worked : the addition of one to two per cent of lead im- 
proves the quality of brass for most purposes. The yellow- 
or muntz-metal, used for the sheathing of ships, contains 
sixty per cent of copper. Bronze, gun-metal, bell-metal, and 
speculiim-metal are other alloys of copper and tin in varying 
quantities. They are all remarkable for the property of 
Deing hard and brittle when slowly cooled, but of becoming 
soft and malleable if they are cooled suddenly when red hot 
by dipping into cold water. 

Copper is a dyad element, and forms two sets of com- 
pounds, the cuprous and the cupric salts : the molecules of 
the cupric salts contain one atom of copper, whilst the 
cuprous compounds contain two atoms of metal The con- 
stitution of the two oxides CuO and CU2O and the corre- 
sponding chlorides CugClj and CUCI2, may be represented 
as follows : 

Cu 
Cuprous Oxide | yO 

Cu 

Cu— CI 
„ CUoride I 

Cu-Cl 



Cupric Oxide, Cu__0 

J, Chloride, ^"Zin 
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CupHc Compounds, 

Copper Monoxide^ Cupric Oxide^ or Black Oxtde, CuO. 
This oxide is formed when copper is heated in the air, 
or when copper nitrate is heated to redness : it yields the 
blue and green cupric salts, and it is largely used in 
the laboratory as a means ot giving oxygen for the com- 
bustion of organic substances (see p. 251). Hydrated copper 
oxide, Cu(OH)2i» is obtained as a light blue precipitate when 
a caustic alkali is added to a cupric salt : when this is heated 
to loo^y it loses its water, and the anhydrous oxide falls as a 
black powder. Cupric oxide is soluble in acids, furnishing a 
series of salts which crystallize well. Of these the most impor- 
tant soluble compounds are : 

Copper Sulphate, CuSO^ + 5 H^O. This salt is some- 
timies known as blue vitriol, and is largely manufactured by 
dissolving copper oxide (copper scales) in sulphuric acid. 
It crystallizes in large blue crystals belonging to the triclinic 
system (Fig. 60) ; when heated to redness, it loses all its 
water of crystallization, and forms a white powder, which 
again at a higher temperature decomposes, leaving copper 
oxide. Copper sulphate is employed in calico-printing, and 
in the manufacture of Scheele's green and Brunswick green, 
and' other copper pigments. The sulphate and the other 
copper salts give, with excess of ammonia, a deep-blue 
coloured solution, forming a remarkable compound, capable 
of crystallizing, having the composition CUSO4+2NH3. 
This compound may be considered to be ammonium sulphate 
in which two atoms of hydrogen have been replaced by one 
atom of dyad copper ; thus : NH^Cu j gQ^. Many similar 

topper compounds are known, and the production of thi^ 
blue colour may be used as a test for the presence of copper. 

Copper Nitrate^ Cu (NOs^^.^ + 6 HgO, a very soluble salt^ 
crystallizing in large blue prisms, is obtained by dissolving 
copper in nitric acid. Copper chloride, CuCl^, is formed 
when copper is brought into chlorine gas, or when copper 
oxide is dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; it forms green needle- 
shaped crystsds, CuCl]+2H20, soluble in water and al- 
cohol The alccholic solution burns with a characteristic 
green flame. 

The insoluble copper salts are : Copper sulphide, CuS, 
obtained as a black precipitate, when sulphuretted hydrogen 
g^s is passed through an acidified solution of copper salt ; 
Copper carbonate^ CuCOj, is not known in the pure state. 
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as the green precipitate obtained by adding a solution 
of an alkaline carbonate to a copper salt always contains 
hydrated oxide, CuCOj + Cu(OH)2. The mineral mala- 
chite possesses a somewhat similar composition, viz., 
Cus(OH)2(COs)2 ; Copper arsemte, or Scheele's green, a 
bright green powder used as a pigment, and obtained by 
mixing solutions of sodium arsenite and copper sulphate. 

Cuprous Compounds, 

Cuprous Oxide, or Red Oxide, CugO, occurs native in ruby- 
red octohedral crystals. It is artificially prepared by beating 
equivalent quantities of cupric oxide and copper filings, or by 
boiling a solution of copper sulphate and sugar, to which 
excess of caustic potash has been added : the su;^ar reduces 
the copper salt, and cuprous oxide is precipitated as a bright 
red powder. Cuprous oxide imparts to glass a splendid 
ruby-red colour ; it forms colourless salts with acids, which 
rapidly absorb oxygen from the air, and pass into the corre- 
sponding cupric compounds. The most important of these 
salts is cuprous chloride, CusCl^y a white solid substance 
obtained by dissolving a mixture of cupric oxide and metallic 
copper in hydrochloric acid : the solution of cuprous chloride 
possesses the remarkable property of absorbing carbonic 
oxide gas. 

Copper Hydride, CU2H2, is a yellow precipitate obtained by 
adding a solution of hypophosphorous acid to a warm solu- 
tion of copper sulphate. This compound evolves hydrogen 
when heated, and takes fire when thrown into chlorine gas. 

The copper salts act as powerful poisons, and they may be 
detected— (i) by the black insoluble sulphide ; (2) by the 
blue hydrate turning black on heating ; (3) by the deep blue 
colouration with ammonia : (4) by the deposition of red 
metallic copper upon a bright surface of iron placed in the 
solution : 

CUSO4 + Fe = Cu + FeSO|. 

MERCURY. 

Symbol Hg {Hydrargyrum), Combining Weight 199*8, 
Specific Gravity at oP 13*596, Density 99*9.* 

Mercury occurs in the native state, but the chief ore of 
mercury is the sulphide, or cinnabar, which occurs at Alma- 
den in Spain, at Idria in lUyria, in California, and also in 
China and Japan. The metsd is easily obtained by roasting 

* The atom of merci^ry welching aoo occupies a volumes; and hence its 
vapour density is kA^ its combming weight. 
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tbeore^ when the sulphur burns off as the dioxide, and the 
metal velatilizes, and its vapour is condensed in earthen pipes. 

Mercury is the only metal liquid at the ordinary tempera- 
ture ; it freezes at — 40^, crystallizing in octohedrons ; in the 
solid state it is malleable, and possesses a specific gravity of 
i4'o. It boils at 350P (measured by the air thermometer), 
and gives off a slight amount of vapour at the ordinary tem- 
perature. The density of its vapour when air » i^ is 6*976, 
and its vapour is 100 times as heavy as hydrogen. Mercury 
when pure does not tarnish in moist or dry air, but when 
heated above 300^ it slowly absorbs oxygen, passing into the 
red oxide ; and it combines directly with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and sulphur. Hydrochloric acid does not attack 
mercury ; sulphuric acid, on heating, forms sulphur dioxide 
(p. 107) and mercuric sulphate ; and nitric acid evolves nitric 
oxide, and forms mercuric nitrate. Mercury is largely used 
in the processes of extracting gold and silver from their ores 
(pp. 227 and 230), and in the arts for silvering mirrors and 
other purposes. Mercury is deposited from its solutions upon 
metallic iron or copper, in the form of a grey powder, which 
becomes bright on burnishing. Mercury and its salts act as 
valuable medicines. 

Mercurv is a dyad, and, like copper, forms two sets of 
compounds, the mercurous and mercuric salts. 

Mercunc Compounds. 

Mercury Monoxide^ or Mercuric Oxide^ HgO, is ob- 
tained by moderately heating the nitrate, or by heating the 
metal in the air for some time at a temperature of 300^ The 
oxide thus prepared appears as a red crystalline powder : by 
precipitating it from a solution of the nitrate by caustic potash 
It falls as an amorphous yellow powder. 

Mercuric Nitrate^ Hg(N08)2, is formed by the action 
of excess of nitric acid upon mercury, or the oxide. 

Mercuric Chloride y or Corrosive Sublimate ^ HgQ^, is 
prepared on a large scale by heating an intimate mixture of 
equal parts of mercuric sulphate, HgSO^, and common salt : 
it is also formed when mercury bums in chlorine. It acts as 
a violent poison ; it is soluble in water, crystallizing in 
rectangular octohedrons ; it fuses at 265**, and boils at 295°. 
When ammonia is added to a solution of mercuric chloride, 
the so-called white precipitate^ which is a chloride of mercury- 
ammonium, NH2HgCl, is thrown down : 

2 NHj + HgCl, « NHjHgCl -f- NH4CL 
Mercuric Sulphide^ Cinnabar or Vermilion^ HgS. It 
E.C. Q 
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occurs native, and may be prepared artificially by heating a 
mixture of sulphur and mercury. When precipitated from 
a solution of mercuric salt by sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
sulphide fells as a black amorphous powder, but on sublima- 
tion it becomes red and crystalline. 

Mercurous Compounds, 

llie most important of these compounds is 

Mercurous Chloride^ or Calomel^ Hg^Cl^ It is generally 
prepared by heating a mixture of three parts of finely-divided 
metallic mercury with four parts of corrosive sublimate ; the 
metal combines with half the chlorine of the corrosive subli- 
mate, and one atom of calomel is formed, HgCl^ + Hg = 
HgsCl]. The calomel sublimes, and is deposited in a solid 
cake : it must be finely ground and well washed, in order to 
free it from any soluble mercuric chloride which may remain 
undecomposed. Calomel is a white powder, insoluble in 
water ; it is decomposed by potash or ammonia. It -is used 
largely in medicine. The vapour density of calomel (H = i) 
is 1 1775. Hence its vapour probably consists of a mixture of 
equal volumes of mercury vapour ana vapour of corrosive sub- 
limate. This supposition is rendered probable by the fact 
that when calomel is sublimed, both corrosive sublimate 
and metallic mercury are formed in small quantities. 

Mercurous Oxide^ Hg^O, is obtained as a black powder 
by digesting calomel with excess of caustic potash. On 
exposure to light, or when heated to 100^, it decomposes into 
mercury and mercuric oxide. 

Mercurous Nitrate^ Hga(N0s)2, is prepared by acting with 
dilute nitric acid upon an excess of mercury. 

The mercury compounds can be readily recognised — (i) by 
precipitation of black mercuric sulphide, insoluble in nitric 
'acid ; (2) by the reduction of liquid globules of the metal 
when any compound is strongly heated with sodium carbon- 
ate in a small tube ; (3) by the deposit of metallic mercury 
on copper. The mercurous salts are distinguished by 
precipitating calomel when a chloride is added to a soluble 
salt ; whilst the mercuric salts may be detected by the forma- 
tion of red mercuric iodide Hgla* 

SILVER. 

Symbol Ag, Combining Weight 107*66, Specific Gravity 10*5. 

Silver was known to the ancients. It is found in the native 
state, as well as combined with sulphur, antimony, chlorine, 
and bromine. It is also contained. in small quantities in 
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galena (p. 216) ; and it can be extracted with profit from the 
lead prepared from this ore, even when the lead contains 
only two or three ounces of silver to the ton. The method 
thus adopted for the extraction of the silver depends upon 
the fact mat the whole of the silver can be concentrated into 
a small portion of lead, by crystallization ; metallic lead free 
from silver separates out in crystals, and a rich alloy is left. 
When this reaches the concentration of 300 oz. silver to the 
ton the alloy undergoes the operation of cupellation^ in which 
the mixture is melted in a furnace on a porous bed of bone- 
earth, and a blast of air blown over the surface : the lead 
oxidizes, and the oxide (litharge) fuses, and partly runs away 
and partly sinks into the porous bed of the furnace, whilst 
the silver remains behind in the metallic state. 

For the extraction of silver from the other ores, a process 
termed amalgamation is employed, in which mercury is used 
to dissolve Uie metallic silver. The argentiferous ores of 
Germany, in which the silver occurs in combination with 
sulphur, are worked in a different manner. The ore is 
roasted in a furnace with common salt, by which means the 
silver sulphide is converted into chloride : the mixture is then 
placed in casks made to revolve, and scrap-iron and water 
are added. The iron reduces the silver to the metalhc state ; 
and when this is fully accomplished, metallic mercury is 
added : this forms a hquid amalgam with the silver (and gold, 
if any be present) ; and by distilling the mercury off, the 
silver is obtained in an impure state. A somewhat different 
method is employed in South America, where fuel is expen- 
sive. Silver possesses a bright white colour and a brilliant 
lustre, which it does not lose in pure air at any temperature ; 
but when melted in the air it possesses the singiilar power 
of absorbing mechanically a large volume (twenty-two times 
its bulk) of oxygen : this gas it again gives out on solidify- 
ing — a phenomenon technically known as the "spitting" 
of silver. 

Silver is the best conductor of he^t and electricity 
known, and is extremely ductile ; one gram of metal can 
be drawn out into a wire of 2,600 meters in length. Sulphur 
combines at once with silver, forming a black sulphide : silver 
articles long exposed to the air tarnish from this cause. Silver 
is easily soluble in nitric acid, the nitrate being formed and 
nitric oxide gas being evolved. 

Alloys of Silver, Silver itself is largely used in the pure 
state for various purposes in the arts, but it is usually alloyed 
with a small quantity of copper when employed as coin or 

Q 2 
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for articles of plate. The English coinage contmns 7*5 per 
cent of copper in the standard silver, whilst the French 
contains 10 per cent 

Silver forms three compounds with oxygen. The first of 
these is called Silver suboxicU, Ag40 : it is a black powder 
which readily undergoes decomposition. The second, a strong 
base termed Silver monoxide^ Ag,0, is obtained in the form 
of a brown precipitate when caustic potash is added to 
a solution of silver nitrate. From this oxide, which is de- 
composed into metal and oxygen on heating, the ordinary- 
silver salts may be derived by dissolving it in acids. The 
third oxide is called Silver dioxidey hg^^ and is obtained 
as a black powder by the action of ozone on metallic silver. 

Silver Nitratey AgNOs, is the most important soluble salt 
of silver. It is obtained in the form of large transparent 
tabular crystals on evaporating a solution of silver in nitric 
acid, and is soluble in its own weight of cold and half its 
weight of hot water, and in four parts of alcohoL Silver 
nitrate fuses easily on heating, and when cast into sticks goes 
by the name of luftar caustic. This salt undergoes decom- 
position when exposed to the sunlight in contact with organic 
matter, and a black substance, probably consisting of the sub- 
oxide, is formed : hence it is employed in the manufacture 
of an indelible ink for marking linen and other fabrics. 

Silver Chloride, AgCl, is the most important of the inso- 
luble salts. This salt occurs in nature, and is then known as 
ham silver, and is precipitated as a white curdy mass when 
solutions of a chloride and a silver salt are brought together. 
When exposed to sun- or day-light, the white chloride be- 
comes tinted of a purple colour, which increases in shade 
as the action of light continues. This colouration arises 
from a partial decomposition of the salt, a small quantity 
of argentous chloride and free hydrochloric acid being 
formed. In presence of organic matter this change takes 
place much more rapidly ; and upon this fact the phe- 
nomena of photography depend. Silver chloride fuses at 
about 260^ and at higher temperatures volatilizes ; it is easily 
reduced to metallic silver in presence of zinc and sulphuric 
acid. The chloride is perfectly insoluble in pure water, but 
it dissolves appreciably in strong hydrochloric acid and in a 
solution of common salt, whilst it dissolves easily in am- 
monia ; it is also easily soluble in a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate : and it is for this reason that the latter salt is used 
for '' fixing" photographic pictures, — that is, dissolving out 
the unaltered silver salt, and thus rendering the image per- 
manent 
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Silver Bromide^ AgBr, falls as a white precipitate, when 
silver nitrate is added to an . alkaline bromide ; it is also 
acted upon by the light, and is soluble in ammonia and alka- 
line thiosulphates. Silver Iodide^ Agl, is a yellow powder, 
insoluble in water and ammonia, but dissolved by alkaline 
thiosulphates. Silver Sulphide^ Ag2S, occurs native in cubic 
crystals, as silver glance ; it is precipitated as a black powder 
by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through solutions of salts 
of silver. 

Silver is usually considered to be a monad. The striking 
analogy existing between the silver and the copper salts 
renders it however very probable that silver is a dyad. A 
copper oxide analogous to silver suboxide is also known. The 
following formulae show this analogy, and exhibit the con- 
stitution of the silver salts on the supposition that this metal 
is a dyad: 



Silver Chloride. 

Ag-Cl 

Ag-a 

Silver Oxide. 



/ 



Ag 



SHver Suboxide. 

Ag— Ag'^ 



Cuprous Chlori 

Cu— CL 

I 

Cu— CL 

Cuprous Ozida. 
Copper Suboxide. 

Cu — Cu^ 

^O. 



Cu— Cu/ 



Silver can be easily detected when in solution by the pre- 
cipitation of the white curdy chloride, insoluble in water and 
nitric acid, and soluble in ammonia : the metal can be easily 
obtained in malleable globules before the blowpipe, whilst it 
is reduced from its solutions by iron, copper, and mercury. 
Silver is estunated quantitatlnrely either as the chloride or as 
the meta^ 
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Class XIL-t-Gold, Platinum, and the rare 
Platinum-like Metals. 

GOLD. 

Symbol Am {Aurum\ Combining' JVeight ig6'2, Specific 

Gravity 19-3. 

Gold is always found in the metallic state : it occurs in 
veins in the older sedimentary or in the plutonic rocks, and 
in the detritus of such rocks ; it occurs in traces in the sand 
of most rivers, and although found generally in small quan- 
tities, it is a widely diffused metal. Previous to the discoveries 
of the gold-fields of California and Australia, it was obtained 
from certain iron pyrites. In order to obtain the gold, the 
detritus or sand which contains the metal is washed in a 
** cradle" or other arrangemeat, by means of which the 
lighter particles of mud or mineral are washed away, whilst 
the heavier grains of gold sink to the bottom of the vessel. 
When gold has to be worked in the solid rock, the mineral 
is crushed to powder and then shaken up with mercury, and 
the gold thus extracted by amalgamation. 

Gold possesses a brilliant yellow colour, and, in thin films, 
transmits green light ; it is nearly as soft as lead ; it can be 
drawn out into fine wire, and is the most malleable of all the 
metals. It does not tarnish at any temperature, in dry or 
moist air, nor is it affected by sulphur, like silver ; it is not 
acted upon by any single acid (except selenic), but dissolves 
in presence of free chlorine and in nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
At high temperatures gold is slightly volatile. Pure gold \% 
best prepared by dissolving the ordinary metal in aqua regta, 
and addmg ferrous sulphate, which is oxidized to ferric salt 
and precipitates the gold as a brown powder. The standard 
gold of our country is an alloy of gold and copper in the 
proportion of 1 1 of gold to i of copper, or 8"33 per cent, of 
the latter metal : this alloy is harder and more fusible, but 
less ductile, than pure gola. 

Gold unites with oxygen in two proportions, forming Gold 
suboxide^ AujO, and Gold trioxide, AU2O3. Neither of these 
oxides forms salts with acids ; but the latter unites with 
bases to form compounds called aurates: thus potassium 
aurate is KAuO,. Gold trioxide is obtained by adding zinc 
oxide or magnesia to a solution of gold trichloride ; the oxide 
falls as a brown powder, from which the zinc can be sepa- 
rated by nitric acid. Gold trioxide decomp6ses, in direct 
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sunlight, into metal and oxygen, and is also reduced whea 
heat^ to a temperature of about 250°. The most important 
compound of gold trioxide is fulminating gold. This sub- 
stance is obtained by acting on a solution of gold with excess 
of ammonia ; a yellow-brown powder is precipitated, which, 
when dry, explodes very easily when heated to 100*, or when 
struck with a hammer. There are two eoM chlorides known : 
(i) Cif/d tnonochloride^ AuCl, obtainei as an insoluble white 
mass when gold trichloride is heated to the melting-point of 
tin ; (2) UoUi trichloride^ AUCI3, obtained when gola is dis- 
solved in aqua regia. This is the most important compound 
of gold. On evaporating the solution, crystals of a compound 
of gold trichloride and hydrochloric acid are deposited. 
Gold trichloride also forms crystalline compounds with the 
alkaline chlorides. Gold salts can be easily recognised by 
the brown precipitate of metallic gold formed on addition of 
ferrous salts, which can be reduced to a globule before the 
blowpipe : 

2 AuCls -Y 6FeS04 « 2 Au + 2 FcgCSO,), + FeaCle ; 

and also by the formation of a purple colour (purple of 
cissius), when gold trichloride is added to a dilute solution 
of a mixture of the two tin chlorides. 

PLATINUM. 

Symbol Ft, Combining Weight 1967, Specific Gravity 

21-5. 

Platinum is a comparatively rare metal, which always occurs 
in the native state, and generally alloyed with five other 
metals, viz. palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, and ruthe- 
nium. This alloy occurs in small grains in detritus and 
gravel in Siberia and Brazil ; it has not been found in situ 
in the original rock, which probably belongs to the old 
plutonic series. 

The original mode of obtaining the metal was to dissolve 
the ore in aqua regia, and precipitate the platinum (together 
with several of the accompanying metals) with sal-ammoniac, 
as the insoluble double chloride of ammonium and platinum, 
2NH4Cl + PtCl4. This precipitate, oa heating, yields 
metallic platinum in a finely divided or spongy state ; and 
this sponge, if forcibly pressed and hammered when hot, 
gradually assumes a coherent metallic condition, the particles 
of platinum welding togethery when hot, like iron. A new mode 
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of preparing the metal has recently been proposed, the ore 
being melted in a very powerful furnace heated with the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. In this way a pure alloy of platinum, 
iridium, and rhodium is formed, the other constituents and 
impurities of the ore either being volatilized by the intense 
heat, or absorbed by the lime of which the crucible is com- 
posed. T.his alloy is in many respects more useful than pure 
platinum, being harder and less easily attacked by acids than 
the pure metaL 

Platinum possesses a bright white colour, and does not 
tarnish under any circumstances in the air ; it is extremely 
infusible, and can only be melted by the heat of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. It is unacted upon by the ordinary acids, 
but dissolves in aqua regia ; and hence platinum .vessels are 
much used in the laboratory. Caustic alkalies, however, act 
upon the metal at high temperatures. When finely divided^ 
metallic plantinum has the power of condensing gases on to 
its surface in a remarkable degree : the effect of bringing 
spongy platinum in contact with a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen has already been mentioned. Platinum and oxygen 
unite in two proportions to form— (i) Platinum monoxide^ 
PtO ; and (2) Platinum dioxide^ PtO,. The first of these 
oxides is a black powder, easily decomposed on heating, and 
yielding a series of unstable salts ; the second is obtained as 
a brown hydrate, by adding to a solution of platinic nitrate 
half its equivalent of caustic potash : the hydrate, when 
heated, first loses its water, forming the anhydrous oxide, and 
then parts with its oxygen, leaving the metaL Platinum 
dickloridej PtClj, is a green insoluble powder, obtained by 
heating the higher chloride to 200"*. Platinum tetrachloride^ 
PtCl4, is the most important platinum compound. It is 
obtained as a yellowish-red solution by dissolving the metal 
in aqua regia ; on evaporation, crystals of a compound of 
platinum tetrachloride with hydrochloric acid separate out. 
Platinum tetrachloride combines with many alkaline chlorides 
to form double salts : these compounds with potassium, 
nibidiiun, caesium, and ammonium are insoluble in water, and 
are isomorphous, crystallizing in cubes ; whilst the sodium 
salt is soluble, and crystallizes in large prisms. 

Platinum dichloride, when acted upon by ammonia, gives 
rise to several very remarkable compounds, containing 

Elatinum, nitrogen, and hydrogen : these substances act as 
ases, and form a well-deBned series of salts. These salts 
may be considered as molecules of ammonium, in which the 
hydrogen has been partly replaced by either diatomic or 
tetratomic platinum. 
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[For the properties of the rare metals, palladium, rhodium^ 
ruthenium, iridium, and osmium, the larger manuals must be 
consulted.] 

Grouping of ihs Elements. 

The following table (p. 234) contains the names of all the 
elements whose atomic weights are well ascertained, arranged 
in natural groups or families, placed horizontally in ascending 
series as regards their combining weights. Thus we have 
the carbon group, the nitrogen group, the chlorine group, 
that of the alkali-metals, and that of tiie metals of the 
alkaline earths. In each of these groups the elements in the 
same vertical line possess nearly the same atomic weights, 
thus : 

Li 7'oi Na 22*9 K y)'o\ Rb 85*2 Cs 133 

Ca39-9 Sr 87*2 Ba 136*8 

F 19-1 CI 35-37 Br 7975 I 126-53 

N i4'oi P 30-9(5 As 74*9 Sb 122, 

It thus appears that matter becomes endowed with the same 
or similar properties when the atomic weight has increased by 
16, 45, or 50 units. 

The elements of the iron groap, on the other hand, are 
all placed in a vertical series l^cause they possess nearly the 
same atomic weights ; the same holds good for the two 
divisions of the gold group. Further examination of the 
table shows that other relationships exist between many of 
vthe elements : thus it frequently happens that the elements of 
one horizontal series are connected by isomorphism or by 
analogous chemical properties with those in a neighbouring 
horizontal division. Thus vanadium, showing its close con- 
nection with phosphorus by its volatile oxychloride and by 
the isomorphism of the vanadates with the phosphates, is 
allied in its chemical characters with niobium and also with 
chromium and molybdenum. 

These two last elements are connected with sulphur by the 
isomorphism of the chromates, molybdates and sulphates, 
just as manganese and chlorine are connected by the isomor- 
phism of the permanganates and the perchlorates. Silver on 
the one hand exhibits analogies with copper and mercury, 
but on the other its monovalent character andthe isomprphous 
relations which it exhibits to sodium, place it near the metals 
of the alkalies. 

The singular relations which here present themselves can 
scarcely be the result of chance, but we are as yet unable 
satisfactorily to account for them. 
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LESSON XXVL 



SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

An entirely new branch of chemical analysis, of great deli- 
cacy and importance, has recently been developed, chiefly by 
the researches of Biinsen and Kirchhoff, the principles of 
which mav here be shortly stated. 

It has long been known that certain chemical substances, 
especially the salts of alkalies and alkaline earths, when 
strongly heated in the blowpipe, or other nearly colourless 
flame, impart to that flame a peculiar colour, by the occur- 
rence' of which the presence of the substance may be detected. 
If many of these substances are present together, the detec- 
tion of each by the naked eye becomes impossible, owing to 
the colours being blended, and thus interfering with each 
other. Thus, for instance, the sodium compounds colour the 
flame an intense yellow, whilst the potassium salts tinge the 
flame violet : the yellow soda colour is, however, so much 
more intense than the purple potash tint, that a small trace 
of soda prevents the eye from detecting the purple, even if 
large quantities of potash salts are present. This difliculty 
is altogether overcome, and this method of observation ren- 
dered extremely sensitive, if, instead of regarding the flame 
with the naked eye, it is examined through a prism. 1 his 
consists of a triangular piece of glass, in passing through 
which the light is refracted, or bent out of its course ; each 
differently coloured ray being differently refracted : so that 
if a source of white light, such as the flame of a candle, is 
thus regarded, a continuous band of differently coloured rays 
is observed ; the compound white light being resolved into 
all Its variously coloured constituents. This coloured band 
is termed a spectrum'; and each source of pure white light 
gives the same continuous spectrum, stretching from red (the 
least refrangible) to violet (the most refrangible) colour, 
identical in fact with the colours of the rainbow. (See No. i 
of the chromolith. plate at beginning of volume.) 

If these coloured flames are examined by means of a prism, 
the light being allowed to fall through a narrow slit upon the 
prism, it is at once seen that the light thus refracted differs 
essentially from white light, inasmuch as it consists of only 
a particular set of rays, each flame giving a spectrum con- 
taming a few bright baiids^ Thus the spectrum of the yellotr 
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soda flame contains only one fine bright yellow line, whilst 
the purple potash flame exhibits a spectrum in which there 
are two bright lines, one lying at the extreme red, and the 
otlier at the extreme violet end. (See Nos. 6 and 2 on the 
above plate.) These peculiar lines are always produced by 
the same chemical element, and by no other known substance ; 
and the position of these lines always remains unaltered. 
When the spectrum of a flame tinted by a mixture of sodium 
and potassium salts is examined, the yellow ray of sodium is 
found to be confined to its own position, whilst the potassium 
red and purple lines are as plainly seen as they would have 
been had no sodium been present 

The coloured flames which are exhibited by the salts of 
lithium, barium, strontium, and calcium, likewise each^give 
rise to a peculiar spectrum, by means of which the presence 
or absence of very small quantities of these substances can 
be ascertained with certainty when mixed together, simply 
by observing the presence or absence of the peculiar bright 
binds characteristic of the particular body. (See chromo- 
iith.) 

The advantage which this new method of analysis pos- 
sesses over the older processes lies in the extreme delicacy 
as well as in the great facility with which the presence of 
particular elements can be detected with certainty. Thus a 

portion of sodium salt less than the ^so 000.000 ^^ P^*^ ^ * 
grain can be detected ; and compounds are found to be most 
widely disseminated throughout the earth which were sup- 
posed to occur very seldom. The extreme delicacy of the 
method is seen when we learn that every substance which 
has even been exposed to the air for a moment gives the soda 
line, every minute speck of dust containing sodium com- 
pounds in sufficient c^uantity to produce the characteristic 
reaction, when placed m a colourless flame. Thus, too, the 
lithium compounds, which were formerly supposed to be con- 
tained in only four minerals, by aid of spectrum analysis are 
found to be substances of most common occurrence, being 
observed in almost all spring waters, in tea, tobacco, milk, 
and blood, but existing in such minute quantities as to have 
altogether eluded recognition by the older and less delicate 
analytical methods. A portion of lithium less than the 

6oJo^^ th part of a grain can thus be detected. 

A still more striking proof of the value of spectrum 
analysis lies in the fact of t\\6 recent discovery of five new 
elementary bodies by, its means: two new alkali^metals, 
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rubidiuixh and csesium, having been found, together with 
potash and soda, in certain mineral springs, and three new 
metals, thallium, indium, and gallium, having been respec- 
tively detected in iron pyrites and zinc ores. The new 
alkali-metals, discovered by Bunsen in i860, resemble 
potassium so closely in their properties that it would be 
nearly impossible to have detect^ them by the ordinary 
analytical methods, although their spectra exhibit very dis- 
tinct bright bands not seen in the potassium or any other 
known spectrum. The metal thaUinm was discovered by 
Mr. Crookes, who observed a splendid green line which did 
not belong to any known substance (see No. 5 on the chromo- 
lith. plate) ; whilst indium, first noticed by Messrs. Reich 
and Richter, was recognized by the presence of a hitherto- 
unobserved fine dark blue line, and gallium has been dis- 
covered by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran in some French 
blendes, being detected by the presence of two characteristic 
blue fines in its spectrunL 

It is not only those bodies which have the power of im- 
parting^ colour to a flame which yield characteristic spectra, 
for this property belongs to every elementary substance, 
whether metal or non-metal, solid, liquid, or gas ; and it is 
always observed when such element is heated to the point at 
which its vapour becomes luminous, for then each element 
emits the peculiar light given off by it alone, and the charac- 
teristic bright lines become apparent when its spectrum is 
observed. Most metals require a much higher temperature 
than the common flame in order that their vapours should 
become luminous ; but they may be easily heated up to the 
requisite temperature by means of the electric spark, which, 
in passing between two points of the metal m question, 
volatilizes a small portion, and heats it so intensely as to 
enable it to give off its peculiar light Thus all the metals, 
among others iron, platinum, silver, and gold, may each be 
recognized by the peculiar bright Unes which their spectra 
exhibit. 

The permanent gases also yield characteristic spectra when 
they are strongly heated, as by the passage of an electric 
spark : thus, if the spark be passed through an atmosphere 
of hydrogen ^, the light emitted is bright red, and its 
spectrum consists of one bright red, one green, and one blue 
line ; whilst in nitrogen gas the spark has a purple colour, 
and the peculiar and complicated spectrum of nitrogen is 
observed when this spark is examinea with a prism. 

I1ie instrument used in these experiments is termed a 
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spectroscope. It consists of a prism (d, Fig, 67), fixed upon 
a firm iron stand, and a tube 0) carrying the slit, seen on ah 
enlarged scale in Fig, 68 (</), through which the rays from 
the coloured flames (« and t) foil upon the prism, being 



Fie. 67- 
rendered parallel by passing through a lens. The Kght, 
having been refracted, is received by the telescope {/), and 
the image magnified before reaching 
the eye. For exact experiments, the 
i number of prisms and the magnifying 
power are increased. The rays from 
. each flame are made to pass into the 

*■ telescope (/), one set through the upper 

uncovered half of the slit, the other by reflection from the 
sides of the small prism if. Fig. 68) through the lower half j 
thus bringing the two spectra into the field of view at once, 
so as to be able to make any wished-for comparison of the 

The small luminous gas flame (A) is placed so as to illu- 
minate a fixed scale in the tube \g) : this is reflected from 
the surface of the prism (a) into the telescope, and serves as 
a means of measurement. 

The peculiar appearance of the spectra of the alkalies and 
alkaline eanhs, as seen ia the above instrument, is well re- 
presented by the coloured plate placed at the commencement 
of this volume. On this, no. i represents the solar spectrum ; 
No. 2 the spectrum of the potassium compounds ; No. 3 
that uf the new metal rubidium ; No. 4 that of the second 
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new alkaline metal, caesium ; No. 5 . that of the indium com- 
pounds ; No. 6 that of the green flame of thallium ; No. 7 is 
the sodium spectrum, the yellow line being identical in posi- 
tion with the dark solar line marked D ; No. 8 is the spectrum 
of lithium ; No. 9 that of the calcium compounds; No. 10 
that of the strontium compounds; and No. 11 the compli- 
cated spectrum of the barium salts. It will be at once evident 
that none of these lines overlie one another, and that if all 
the nine different substances were present together in a flame, 
it would be easy to detect the presence of each ingredient 
by the appearance of all its characteristic lines. 

Solar and Stellar Chemistry. 

If sunlight be allowed to Ml upon the slit of the spectro- 
scope, it is observed that the solar spectrum thus obtained 
differs essentially from the spectra which we have hitherto 
considered, inasmuch as it consists of a band of bright light, 
passing from red to violet, but intersected by a very large 
number oifine black lines^ of different degrees of breadth 
and shade, which are always present, and always occupy 
exactly the same relative position in the solar spectrum. The 
general appearance of the solar spectrum, showing the posi- 
tions of some of the most important of these dark hues, 
marked with the letters of the alphabet, is seen by reference 
to the chromolithograph plate above alluded to. These lines 
indicate the absence in sunlight of particular rays, and they 
may be considered as shadows, or spaces where there is no 
light ; they are called '^ Fraunkofer^s lines^ after a German 
optician, who first satis&ctorily mapped and described them. 

In the last few years the existence of these lines has be- 
come a matter of great importance and interest, as it is by 
their help that the determination of the chemical constitution 
of the sun and &r-distant fixed stars has become possible. 
The spectra of the moon and planets (reflected sunlight) are 
found to exhibit these same lines in unaltered position, whilst 
in the spectra of the fixed stars dark lines also occur : but 
these stellar lines are different from those seen in direct and 
reflected sunlight. Hence the conclusion has been long 
drawn that the Fraunhofer's lines are in some way produced 
in the body of the sun itself ; but it is only recently that the 
cause of their production has been discovered by Kirchhoff, 
and thus the foundation laid for the science of solar and 
stellar chemistr)\ 

if the position of these dark lines in the solar spectrum 
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be carefully compared in a powerful spectroscope with those 
of the bright lines in the spectra of certain metals, such as 
sodium, iron, and magnesium, it is seen that each of the 
hright lines of the particular metal coincides, not only in 
position but also in breadth and intensity, with a dark solar 
line ; so that if the apparatus be so arranged that a solar and 
metallic spectrum be both allowed to fall, one below the other, 
in the field of the telescope, the bright lines of the metal are 
all seen to be continued in dark solar lines. In the case of 
metallic iron alone, more than sixty such coincidences have 
been observed ; and the higher the magnifying power em- 
ployed, the more striking and exact does this coincidence 
appear. 

With other metals — such, for instance, as gold, antimony, 
lithium — no single coincidence can be noticed, whilst all the 
lines of certain other metals have their dark representatives 
in the sun. From these facts it is clear that there must be 
some kind of connection between the bright lines of these 
metals and the coincident dark solar lines, as such coinci- 
dences cannot be the result of mere chance. Is the coin- 
cidence of the dark solar lines with the bright iron lines 
caused by the presence of iron in the sun ? And if so, how 
do the lines come to appear dark in the solar spectrum ? 

The explanation of this is given by an experiment, in 
which the bright metallic lines are reifersedy or changed jnto 
dark lines. Thus the bright yellow soda lines (coincident 
with Fraunhofer^s lines D) can be made to appear as dark 
lines, by allowing the rays from a strong source of white light 
(such as the oxyhydrogen light) to pass through a flame 
•coloured by soda, and then to fall upon the slit of the spec- 
troscope. Instead of then seeing the usual soda spectrum of 
a ^nE]f A/ yellow double line upon a dark ground, a double dark 
line, identical in position and| breadth with the soda line, will 
be seen to intersect the continuous spectrum of the white 
light. Here then the yellow flame has absorbed the same 
kind of light as it emits, a consequent diminution of inten- 
sity in that part of the spectrum has occurred, and a dark line 
has made its appearance. In like manner the spectra of many 
other substances have been reversed^ each substance in the 
state of vapour having the power of absorbing the same rays 
it emits^ or being opaque for such rays. 

The explanation of thq existence of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, coincident with bright metallic lines, now becomes 
evident : these dark lines are caused by the passage of white 
light through the glowing vapaur of the metals in question, 
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present in the sun's atmosphere, and these vapours absorb 
exactly the same kind of light which they are able to emit. 
The sun's atmosphere, therefore, contains these metals in the 
condition of glowing gases, the white light proceeding from 
the solid or liquid strongly-heated mass of the sun which lies 
in the interior. 

By observing the coincidences of these dark lines with the 
bright lines of terrestrial metals, we arrive at a knowledge of 
the occurrence of such metals in the solar atmosphere with 
as great a degree of certainty as we are able to attain to in 
any question of physical science. The metals hitherto 
detected in the sun's atmosphere are seventeen in number, 
viz. iron, sodium, potassium, magnesium, calcium, chromium, 
nickel, barium, copper, zinc, strontium, cadmium, cobalt, 
manganese, aluminium, lead, titanium. Hydrogen and 
oxygen are also known to exist in the sun. The former 
element is found to exist in large quantity surrounding the 
luminous portions of the sun's body as a zone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere, whilst masses of 
ignited hydrogen thrown still higher form the red protuber- 
ances seen during a total eclipse. The rapidity with which 
the ignited hydrogen moves on the sun's suiiace is enormous ; 
solar cyclones or circular storms have been shown by Lockyer 
to blow with a velocity compared with which our most violent 
terrestrial tornadoes are mere summer breezes. 

Stellar Chemistry. — The same methods of observation and 
reasoning apply to the determination of the chemical consti- 
tution of the atmospheres of the fixed stars, which are 
self-luminous suns : but the experimental difficulties are 
greater, and the results, therefore, are as yet less complete, 
though not less conclusive than is the case with our sun. 

The spectra of the stars all contain dark lines, but these 
are for the most part different from the solar lines, and differ 
from one another ; hence we conclude that the chemical con- 
stitution of the solar and stellar atmospheres is different. 
Many of tlie substances known on this earth have been 
detected in the atmosphere of the stars. We owe this most 
important discovery to Dr. Huggins and Professor W. A. 
Miller. Thus the star called Aldebaran contains hydrogen, 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron, tellurium, antimony, bis- 
muth, and mercury ; whilst in Sirius only sodium, magnesium, 
and hydrogen have with certainty been detected. 

In examining the spectra of some of the nebulae, a striking 
difference is observed : the stellar spectra, it will be remem- 
bered, resemble the spectrum of the sun, inasmuch as eac)^ 
E.C. R 
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consists of 2L bright ground intersected with dark lines ; the 
spectra of certain of the nebulae, on the other hand, consist 
simply of bright lines^ like the spectra of hydrogen, nitrogen, 
or any of the metals. Hence we conclude that these nebulae 
are masses of glowing gas, and do not consist, like the sun 
and stars, of a solid or liquid mass, surrounded by a gaseous 
atmosphere. 

The whole subject of solar and stellar chemistry is still in 
its earliest infancy, but the results already obtained lead to 
the belief that our knowledge of the chemical composition of 
those for distant bodies will become more intimate as the 
methods of experiment and observation are gradually per- 
fected. 

[For fuller information on this subject, see Roscoe's 
'' Lectures on Spectrum Analysis/' and Lockyer's '' Lessons 
in Elementary Astronomy."] 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE CARBON COMPOUNDS OR 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

LESSON XXVII. 

Organic Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds. Many of these compounds exist akeady 
formed in the bodies of plants and animals ; and hence the 
name of Organic Chemistry was g^ven to this branch of 
the science. It is separat^ from the foregoing inorganic 
portion, not because any real difference exists in the laws 
regulating the formation of the bodies classed under these 
two great divisions, but because the number of compounds 
which have to be studied under organic chemistry is so large," 
and their constitution frequently so complicated, that they 
are at present best considerc:d after the more simple inorganic 
compounds have been described. 

Certain organic substances do, indeed, differ fundamentally 
in constitution and OKxle of formation from any inorganic 
compound, inasmuch as these exhibit what is termed an 
organized structure, being the sole and direct product of 
animal or vegetable life. Such an organized structure is seen 
in the simple cell, the germ of living organisms. It cannot be 
artificially prepared from its elementary constituents, whereas 
any crystalline or liquid organic body may possibly be thus 
built up from its elements. 

The first striking peculiarity which the carbon compounds 
exhibit is their extraordinary number, those already known 
&r exceeding all the compounds of the other elements taken 
together, and new ones being dailv brought to light A 
second peculiarity of these compounds is, that they are almost 
all of them formed by the union of carbon in different pro- 
portions with one or more of- three other elements, viz., 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; whilst the number of aicms 
of these elements contained in the moUcuU of many organic 

R a 
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bodies is extremely large : thus sugar contains 45, and stearine 
no less than 173 atoms of their constituent elements. 

The cause of the multiplicity of the carbon compounds is 
to be found in a fundamental and distinctive property of 
carbon itself. This consists in the power which this element 
possesses, in a much higher degree than any of the others, 
of uniting with itself to form complicated compounds, con- 
taining an aggregation of carbon atoms united with either 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, or several of these, bound together 
to form a distinct chemical whole. 

Carbon is a tetratomic element ; the simplest compound of 
carbon is marsh gas, CH4. 

In this compound the four combining units of the carbon 
atom are saturated, or satisfied, by union with the four atoms 
of hydrogen ; and hence marsh gas, CH4, is said to be a 
saturated compound. Four atoms of any other monad would, 
however, satisfy this condition ; and we find, in fact, that one 
or more of the four atoms of hydrogen can be substituted, 
step by step, for chlorine, so that the following substitution 
products are obtained : 

CH4. CHsCL CHadj. CHQa. CCI4. 

The four combining units of the carbon atom can be 
' saturated not only by the union of the carbon to four monad 
atoms, but also by its union to two dyad atoms, or to one triad 
and one monad, or to one tetrad atom. Thus in carbon 
dioxide, CO3, and carbon disulphide, CS2> we have a carbon 
atom saturated with two dyads : in hydrogen cyanide (prussic 
acid), CHN, we have a carbon atom saturated with a triad 
(N) and a monad (H) element 

When two atoms of tetravalent carbon unite together, a 
new radical or group of atoms is formed : the simplest case 
of this duplication of the carbon element is that of the 
combination of one of the four combining units of one atom 
with one of the four units of the other atom : so that two of 
the eight original combining units are saturated or disposed 
of, and only six remain free to combine. Hence, whilst CH4 
is the type of the mono-carbon series, CgHn is that of the 
dicarbon series ; and similarly, CgHj that of the tricarbon 
series ; and no compound of any of these three series is 
known containing respectively more than four, six, or eight 
atoms of a monad. 

Other groups of bodies exist in which all the combining 
units of the carbon are not fully satisfied ; such bodies, for 
instance, as carbon monoxide, CO, and olefiant gas, C2H4. 
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Th^se substances are termed non-saturated compounds, and 
possess the peculiar property of uniting directly with other 
elements in such quantity as to fill up the vacant combining 

Cowers. Thus carbon monoxide' and olefiant gas both com- 
ine directly with Cl^ to form saturated compounds, which 
conform to the law above stated ; whilst, on the other hand, 
we find it impossible to obtain a combination of chlorine with 
COgjOr with CgH^. 

The following graphic representation of these three typical 
compounds may help to render their mode of formation more 
evident — 

Mooocarbon Series. Dicarboo Sciies. Tricaibon Series. 



~T 





From these figures it is seen that an addition of CH^ 
is necessary to pass up the series. This addition can actually 
be experimentally made, and the higher and more complicated 
carbon groups thus obtained hy synthesis irovaxYiQ lowest and 
simplest one, whilst this, in its turn, can be prepared from 
its constituent elements. We are Well acquainted with no less 
than fifteen artificially prepared members of this series, con- 
taining from one to fifteen atoms of carbon, combined with a 
saturating quantity of hydrogen ; and each member of the 
series forms a starting-point for a number of peculiar 
derivatives all containing a conunon constituent, and exhibit- 
ing a family likeness. 

The compounds obtained from each of these homologous 
series of mono-, di-, tri-y and higher carbon groups, may 
indeed be compared with those of the inorganic metals : and 
each different carbon series may be supposed to contain a 
group of atoms of carbon and hydrogen, which plays the same 
part in these compounds as the metal does m the metallic 
salts, and to which the name of compound radical has been 
given. The radical contained in each of the three typical 
substances just mentioned is found to be a hydrocarbon, 
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containing one atom less hydrogen than the original type ; 
and each of these bodies is therefore termed the hydride of a 

radical, and considered to be a molecule of hydrogen, u [ ^in 

which one atom of the hydrogen is replaced by a radical. 
Thus we have : 

Monocsrbon Series. Dicarboo Series. Tricarbon Series. 

Methyl hydride ^^} Ethyl hydride ^'^sj Propyl hydride ^3^7 J 

By replacing the one of hydrogen out of the radical by 
chlorine, we obtain the corresponding chlorides j viz. : 

Monocarbon Series. Dicarbon Series. Tricarbon Series. 

Methyl chloride ^^^) Ethyl chloride ^^} Propyl chloride ^3^ jl 

And by replacing the same hydrogen by* the monatomic 
radical hycuroxyl, OH, in each hydride, we obtain an im- 
portant cla$s of bodies termed the alcohols : 

Monocarbon Series. Dicarbon Series. Tricarbon Series. 

Methyl alcohol^^3|o Ethyl alcohol ^^}o Propyl alcohol ^3^}o. 

The molecules of the radicals, methyl, CHs, ethyl, CjHs, 
and propyl, C3H7, in these several compounds remain 
indivisible throughout all the derivatives, and give the 
peculiar characters to each series. 

As in mineral chemistry we have radicals (see p. 146), 
some of which are monads, and some dyads, triads, or 
tetrads, so amongst the carbon compounds some radicals 
exist in which more than one combining unit remains 
unsaturated, and which therefore act 2ls polyatomic radicals: 

in n II 

thus methene, CH^ ethene, Cfi^ and propene, C^Hg, 
are dyads, each containing two atoms of hydrogen less 
than the corresponding saturated hydrocarbon ; whilst 

m 

glyceryl, C3H5, is a triad, containing three atoms of 
hydrogen less than propyl hydride. 

These bodies give rise to a large class of derivatives, 
each containing the radical or group of carbon and hydro- 
gen atoms. Thus we have from the dyad radicals : 
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EthenecUoridci C3H4|§; Ethene alcohol CaH4|Q§. 

Propylene chloride C3H6{q; Propylene alcohol C3H«|q||. 

Whilst the triad radical glyceryl yields the following : 

Trichlofhydrin, or ^ w JS . Glycerine, or p w.f nw 
Glyceryl trichloride. ^^Hs^cJ ' Glyceryl alcohol, ^^**^loH 

All the substances analogous to the foregoing, or derived 
from them, are classed as the fatty or paraffin group of 
organic bodies. Other carbon compounds are, however, 
known, which are saturated, but contain the carbon atoms 
more intimately united together than the members of the 
alcohol group ; the principal group of these substances is 
termed the aromatic group of organic bodies. Thus the 
formula of benzol is QH^, and in this body eighteen of 
the twenty-four combining units of the six atoms of the 
tetratomic carbon are saturated by combination of carbon 
with carbon. 

It is found that, however the carbon atoms may be 
united together, the combining units which remain un- 
saturated are an even number: from this and from the 
tetravalent character of carbon it follows that the sum of 
the atoms of monad or triad elements united with the 
carbon must be an even number, whilst the number of 
dyad elements is not thus restricted. 

We shall first study the properties and mode of forma- 
tion of some of the most important members of the fatty 
group, and then notice the chief properties of the aromatic 
series of organic bodies* 

Empirical and Rational Formula, 

The simplest mode of expressing the composition of 
an organic compound is to write down the number of 
the constituent atoms side by side, thus : 

C,Hj . Ethyl hydride, 

CjHeO Ethyl alcohol, 

CjHyN Ethylamine, 

CSH4O2 * Acetic acid. 

These represent the molecular weights of the substances, 
and are called empirical formula. Amongst the very 
large number of carbon compounds, it happens not unfre- 
quently that two or more organic bodies possess the same 
chemical composition (that is, they contain the same 
number of the same elements), although they differ in 
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their chemical and physical properties. In order to dis- 
tinguish between these isomeric bodies, it is necessary to 
employ rational formulay for the purpose of giving an 
idea of the chemical nature of the substances, or repre- 
senting the decompositions which they undergo. The 
foregoing compounds can be represented by the following^ 
rational formulae : 

Ethyl hydride, ^^ \ ; Ethyl alcohol, ^^^ I O. 
. Ethylamine, "^1^ N ; Acetic Acid, C2H3O j ^ 

This denotes that the monad radical CjH^ is contained in 
the first three compounds ; that alcohol may be regarded as 
water in which one atom of hydrogen has been replaced by 
ethyl, and that ethylamine stands in the same relation to 
ammonia. The formula for acetic acid shows that it may be 
considered to be alcohol in which two atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by one atom of oxygen, and that a monobasic 
acid is thus formed. A single formula cannot possibly 
represent all the relations of a compound, hence one body 
may possess several rational formulae ; thus, for instance, 
it is frequently useful to represent acetic acid by the 
formula : 

CH3 

COOH 

This signifies that acetic acid contains two atoms of carbon 
attached together (this is shown by the bracket), of which 
one is connected with three atoms of hydrogen, and the 
other with dyad oxygen O, and the monad hydroxyl OH. 
It is therefore important also to remember that the formula 
never pretends to point out the actual position of the atoms 
in the molecule, but simply to show the deportment of the 
compound. We shall in the future have frequent occasion 
to employ both empirical and rational formulae of different 
kinds for the same substance, according to the nature of 
the reaction or peculiar property^ which we desire to explain. 

Isof/ierism. 

Carbon compounds having the same percentage com- 
position, which differ in their chemical and physical pro- 
perties, are said to be isomeric. The isomerism of such 
bo lies may be due to several causes : 



! 
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(i) Isomerism in the restricted se$ise refers to comfKNinds 
which contain the same number of carbon atoms in the 
molecule. In the series of hydrocarbons, having the 
general formula, QH^^+i* cases of isomerism can only 
arise from a different mode of arrangement of the carbon 
atoms. The first three terms of this series do not possess 
any isomers ; 

CH3 
CH, I 

CH4 I CH, 

CH, I 

CH, 

The fourth term, C4Hi^ is derived from the third by the 
replacement of one atom of hydrogen by the group CH, ; 
this replacement can, however, take place either with the 
atoms of carbon lying at the end of the chain, or with the 
central atom, and we thus obtain the isomers : 

CH, CH, CH, 

CH, and CH 

CH, CH, 

CH, 
Of the next term three isomers can exist : 

CH, CH, CH, 

CH, CH CH, 

I I i 

CH, CH, CHr-O-CH, 

j I I 

CH, CH, CHj 

CH, 

In the higher members of this series the possible number 
of isomers rapidly increases. 

The compounds of the paraffin group can be derived 
from these hydrides by the replacement of one or more 
atoms of hydrogen by other elements or groups of atoms, 
and according as this replacement takes place in connection 
with 4>ne or other of the caibon atoms, so will cases of 
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isomerism arise. The following examples illustrate some of 
the more simple cases : 

Piropyl Iodide. Iso-propyl Iodide^ 

CH, CH, 

I I 

CH. CHI 

I I 

CHjI CH, 

Normal Butyl Seooiidary Butyl FermeQUtioii Tertiary Butyl 
Alcohol. Alcohol. Butyl iUcohol. AlcohoL 

CH* CH* CH* CH* 

I I \/ CH3 CH3 

CH, CH, CH \/ 

I I I COH 
CH, CHOH CH,OH | 

II ' CH, 
CHjOH CH, 

Ethene Chloride. Bdiidene CUoride. 

CHoCl CH, 

i I 

CH,a CHCl, 

With non-saturated compounds a still larger number of 
isomers is possible, inasmuch as the hydrogen atoms may be 
wanting in different positions. Isomerism in the aromatic 
series is produced by the same causes as in the parafiin 
group of bodies. 

(2) Polymerism, — Compounds possessing the same per- 
centage composition, but having different molecular weights, 
are termed polymeric ; thus a series of polymeric hydro- 
carbons is knoMm which contains double as many atoms of 
hydrogen as of carbon : 

Ethylene C2H4 

Propylene C,H5 

Butylene C4H, 

Amylene QHjo 

The following compounds are also polymers : 

Aldehyde . C2H4O 

Acraldehyde C^HgO^ 

Paraldehyde CgHijOj 

(3) MeUimensm.— bodies possessing the same percentage 
composition and the same molecular weight may also be 
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formed by the occurrence of different radicals making up 
the same total number of atoms, but giving rise to different 
compounds. Out of the large numMr of such metameric 
bodies, the following may serve as examples : 

PTOTylamine. Methylethylamine. Trimethylamine. 

(C,H, fCH, fCH, 

(H (rf (CH, 

Dipropyl Ether. Methyl.amyl Ether. Ethyl-butyl Ether. 

CaHr}^ C,Hui^ C4H. J ^- 

Butyric Acid. Methyl Ptopionaite. Ethyl Acetate. Propyl Formate. 

''^'''h}^ C3h\o!^ §3:0 }^ ci?6|o- 



LESSON xxvni. 

DETERMINATION OF THE COMPOSITION OF CARBON 

COMPOUNDS. 

I. Organic Analysis, Estimation of Carbon and 
Hydrogen. 

As all organic compounds contain carbon, and most of 
them hydrogen, the estimation of these two constituents 
becomes a matter of importance, and the method of ana- 
lysis remains nearly the same for all organic substances. 
It is founded upon the iact, that when any compound of 
carbon is heated to redness with excess of oxygen, it under- 
goes complete combustion, the carbon being oxidized to 
carbon dioxide (carbonic acid), and the hydrogen to water, 
so that by weighing the quantity of these two products 
obtained by burning a given weight of the substance we can 
ascertain the weight of carbon and of hydrogen which the 
substance contained. 

The combustion of the organic compound can either be 
made in a current of pure oxygen gas, or by mixing the 
body with pure copper oxide (CuO), which readily parts 
with its oxygen to hydrogen or carbon at a red heat, in 
either method the products of combustion being carefully 
collected and weighed. A weighed quantity (generally about 
0*3 gram) of the solid substance about to be analysed by 
means of copper oxide is brought into a combustion tube 
made of hard Bohemian glass (aa, Fig. 69), about 50 to 60 
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centimeters in length, and drawn out at one end to a fine 
point, and open at the other, Before the introduction of the 
substance, a quantity of pure and perfectly dry, fieshly- 
ignited, granulated, copper oxide is Wought into the tube 
sufficient to fill about one quarter of its length, and the sub- 
stance is well mined with this oxide by means of a brass 
wire (b, Fig. 69) ; fresh oxide is then added, the brass wire 
being well cleaned from every possible trace of the adhering 
substance, until the tube is nearly filled. 



Fi(. f). 

The apparatus intended to collect the water produced is 
now attached to the open end of the tube by means of a well-' 
fitting dry cork : it consists of a tube (c), ftUed with parous 
pieces of calcium chloride, and accurately weighed ; this sub- 
stance efleetually absorbs all the water and aqueous vapour 
formed in the combustion ; the carbon dioxide passes 
through the tube unabsorbed, and bubbles into a solution 
of strong caustic potash contained in the bulb apparatus 
(d), attached to the drying tube by a well-fitting caoutchouc 
joining (e). Connectcxi with the potash-bulbs and weighed 
with them is another small drying-tube (not shown in the 
figure) for the purpose of preventing any escape of moisture. 
"Hte increase in weight of the drying tube and potash-bulbs 
gives respectively the weight of water and carbon dioxide 
produced. 

The combustion tube is placed in a long furnace, so that 
it can be gradually heated to redness ; this is most readily 
effected by a number of gas burners arranged in line, so that 
each part of the tube can be gradually and separately heated 
(f). Alarger number of small burners is placed underthepart 
of the tube containing the substance, in order that the com- 
bustion may be more accurately regulated. After the whole 
arrangement has been shown to be properly air-tight, the 
part of the tube near the cork, containing only pure copper 
oxide, is heated ; anil when a length of 15.20 centimeters of 
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it is red-hot, the part of the tube containing the substance is 
gently heated, until bubbles of carbonic acid are seen slowly 
to enter the potash-bulbs ; and the heat is applied so that 
this slow disengagement of carbonic acid continues until the 
whole of the substance is burnt. 

When the gas ceases to come off, the whole length of the 
tube is strongly heated for some minutes, and as soon as the 
potash solution begins to pass back into the bulb nearest the 
combustion-tube (owing to the absorption of the carbonic 
acid), the drawn-out end of the tutne is broken, the gas 
ilsunes extinguished at the end of the furnace, and air drawn 
for some minutes through the whole apparatus by sucking 
with the mouth through a tube placed on the end of the 
potash-bulbs. This operation is necessary, in order to collect 
m the potash the carbonic acid which still remains in the 
combustion-tube. As soon as this is finished, the analysis 
is complete with the exception of weighing the drying-tube 
and potash-bulbs. Many precautions must be taken, and 
much attention to details must be paid, in order to ensure 
accurate results in organic analysis : for an enumeration of 
these the larger manuals must be consulted. 

If the substance under examination is a liquid, it is sealed 
up in a small weighed glass-bulb drawn out to a fine point ; 
this is again weighed, the point broken off, and the bulb 
dropped into the combustion-tube, and the operation con- 
ducted as above described. When nitrogen is contained in 
the body about to be analysed, it is necessary to place some 
turnings of metallic copper in the front part of the tube to 
decompose any nitrous fumes which are formed and would 
be absorbed by the potash, and thus impair the result. 

2. Determinaium of Nitrogen, — Nitrogenous organic 
bodies, when heated with caustic soda, or potash, yield 
tiie whole of the nitrogen which they contain in the form of 
ammonia. This evolution of ammonia is easily rendered 
evident by heating a small piece of cheese with solid caustic 
soda. Upon this reaction a method is based for determin- 
ing the quantity of nitrogen in organic bodies : it consists 
simply in heating a given weight of substance with a mixture 
. of caustic soda and quicklime in a tube, and collecting the 
ammonia formed, in hydrochloric acid, and estimating the 
weight of anunonium-chloride produced by weighing as 
double platinum salt. For every 100 parts by weight of 
this salt obtained the substance contains 6*35 parts of 
nitrogen. 

In certain cases, viz.« when the nitrogen is contained as an 
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oxide in the oi]ganic substance, the foregoing method cannot 
be employed, inasmuch as these oxides are not completely 
converted into ammonia : it is then necessary to obtain the 
' nitrogen gas in the free state by heating the substance with 
a mixture of copper and mercury oxides, and passing the 
gases produced over metallic copper. All the nitrogen 
comes off in the gaseous form, and may be easily purified 
by caustic soda from the carbonic acid also evolved; and 
thus the volume of nitrogen obtained can be accurately 
measured. From this volume, measured under given cir* 
cumstances of temperature and pressure, the weight of the 
nitrogen can, of course, be calculated. 

3. Chloriney sulphur^ and phosphorus exist not unfre- 
quently in organic bodies, and have to be determined : the 
first is estimated by heating the substance to redness in a 
tube containing pure quicklime ; the chlorine fonns calcium 
chloride, in which on solution in nitric acid, the chlorine is 
precipitated as silver salt and then weighed. Surphur and 
phosphorus are determined by heating the organic body with 
a mixture of pure nitre and sodium carbonate, placed in 
a tube ; sulphuric and phosphoric acids are formed and 
estimated in the usual manner. 

4. Oxygen is usually obtained by difference, that is, by 
subtracting the sum of the weights of all the constituents 
which have been directly determined from the weight of the 
substance taken ; several direct methods for the estimation 
of oxygen have been proposed, but these are not often used. 

5. Determination of the Molecular Weight of an Organic 
Compound, 

The above method of analysis gives us the percentage 
composition of the substance, and Uie relation between the 
number of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, &c. contained 
in the compound, but we need to make a fiirther determination 
in order to get to know th^formula and the molecular weight 
of the body. Thus, in an analysis of glacial acetic acid, 0*395 
gram of substance was found to yield 0*580 gram of carbonic 
acid, and 0*235 gram of water ; hence 100 parts of glacial 
acetic acid consist of 

Carbon .... 4o'o 
Hydrogen ... 6*6 
Oxygen .... 53*4 (by difference) 

100*0 
If we divide these numbers respectively by the combining 
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40 6.6 

weights of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen,---nrr«3'3, — — 

6'6, and ^^-^=»3'3, we obtain the relation between the com- 

bining weights of these constituents present Thus we see 
that £e number of atoms of carbon and oxygen is equal, 
whilst that of hydrogen is twice as large : the composition of 
acetic acid is therefore represented by C^Hj„On, but we do 
not loiow whether the true formula is CHjO, C2H4O2, or 
CsHeO^ or whether it contains a still higher number of 
carbon atoms. In order to decide this point, and, therefore, 
to determine the molecular weight of the sul]^tance, we must 
endeavour to find a compound of it with some well-known 
element (such as silver), m which one atom of hydrogen in 
acetic acid is replaced by one atom of silver ; that is, we 
must find the weight of C, H, and O, in the ascertained 
relative proportion, which form^a compound with one atom of 
silver. On examination we find that only one such compound 
of silver and acetic acid exists ; and we find by experiment 
that 100 parts of silver acetate contain 64*68 parts by weight 
6f silver ; hence, the weight of die carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, united with silver (Ag« 107-66), is^-^^5g^^- S^'S- 

In this silver acetate, however, one atom of hydrogen of the 
glacial acid was replaced by one of silver, so that the mole- 
cular weight of the glacial acetic acid is found to be 58*8 + 
I « 59*8, or its formula is : 

2 C« 23*94 
4H= 4 
2 0=31*92 

5986 

The slight difference observed between the found (59*8) and 
the calculated (59*86) molecular weight arises from unavoid- 
able errors of experiment ; the more analyses of the sub- 
stance are made, the nearer will the mean result approach 
the calculated numbers. 

In a similar manner die molecular weights of organic bases 
are determined by ascertaining the weight of the substance 
which unites with a known weight of hydrochloric acid to 
form a. salt. In the case of certain organic acids and bases, 
two or more compounds containing different proportions of 
silver (or other metal) and hydrochloric (or other acid) are 
known, and it becomes a matter for consideration which of 
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these is to be taken as containing one molecule of the organic 
compound to one atom of metal or acid : the choice in these 
cases is determined b^ the general properties of all the com- 
pounds, which nerer mil to point out the true character of the 
substance. The same method of decision also applies to many 
other bodies, such as sugar, turpentine, &c.y which do not 
reaiily enter into combination with a metal or an acid. 

There is one most important property by which the mole- 
cular weight of volatile organic bodies can be ascertained, 
viz., the density or specific gravity of their vapours. We 
have already seen that the vapour volume occupied by the 
molecules of almost all volatile inorganic compounds is twice 
that occupied by the atom of hydrc>gen. There are a very 
few exceptions to this general law, and these exceptions can 
frequently be explained by the fact that the substances de- 
compose when heated, and that the vapour is not simply that 
of the original compound. The molecule of water, H^O, 
weighing 17*96, occupies twice as large a volume as the atom 
of hydrogen weighing i, or the density of water<gas is 8*98 : so 
hydrochloric acid, HCl, weighing 36*37, occupies two volumes^ 
and its density is 18*18, and ammonia, NH3, weighing 17*01, 
has a density of 8*5. 

This same simple relation also holds good in organic 
chemistry. The molecule of every volatile organic compound 
occupies in the giseous state a volume twice as large as that 
occupied by an atom of hydrogen weighing i, or the vabour 
density of an organic compound if half its molecular weight. 

The experimental determination of the vapour densities of 
organic compounds thus becomes an important matter, as^ 
serving to control the correctness of the molecular weight 
ascertained bv the foregoing methods. Thus, for instance, 
the density of the vapour of acetic acid is found by experi- 
ment to be 30*07 (H =■ i) ; and this accordingly gives a 
molecular weight to acetic acid of 60*14, a numtor agreeing 
with that obtamed from purely chemicai consideratious (see 
ante, p. 254). 

Another example may serve to render evident the impor- 
tance of this relation : the combustion of acetal shows that 
the simplest relation of its constituent atoms is represented 
by the formula C3H7O ;* the determination of vapour density, 
however, gives the number 59*8 as the density of acetal gas : 
hcjLce the molecular weight of acetal must Ibie 59*8 x 2, and 

* We lee that ai this f oimula contains aa uneven number of hydrogen atoms 
the existence of this substance is impossible : we know that the true formuU 
be a mnlriple of this, which multiple we decide by the vapour density. 
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its formula not CsHyO «58*87, but CeHi40a « 117 74- It is 
of course, possible, when the molecular weight of a compound 
has been otherwise ascertained^ to calculate its vapour den- 
sity ; this calculated density will always differ slightly from 
that determined by experiment, owing to the unavoidable 
errors which occur : this, however, does not detract from the 
value of this method of controlling Uie molecular formula of 
a substance. 

DETERMINATION OF VAPOUR DENSITY. 

Two methods are employed for determining the vapour 
density of a compound, (i) By ascertaining the weight of a 
given volume of vapour. (2) By ascertaining the volume of 
a given weight of vapour. In the first of these processes, a 
thin glass globe is employed of about 200 to 300 cubic centi- 
meters in capacity, having a finely drawn-out neck ; the exact 
weight of the globe filled with dry air at a certam temperature 
and under an observed pressure having been found, a small 
portion of the substance whose density is to be determined 
IS brought inside, and the globe then heated by plunging it 
into a water- or oil-bath (Fig. 70) raised to a temperature 
much above the boiling-point of the substance. As soon 
as the vapour has ceased to issue from the end of the neck, 
this end is hermetically sealed before a blowpipe^ and the 
exact temperature as well as barometric pressure observed. 
The bulb thus filled with vapour is allowed to cool, and is 
next accurately weighed, and the point of the neck broken 
under mercury ; the mercury rushes into the globe, owing 
to the vapour being condensed, and, if the experiment has 
been well conduct^, completely fills it. From the volume 
of mercury which thus enters the capacity of the globe is 
obtained. 

We have now all the data necessary for the determina- 
tion. In the first place we have to find the weight of a 
given volume of the vapour under certain circumstances of 
temperature and pressure, and we then have to compare 
this with the weight of an equal volume of hydrogen gas 
measured under the same circumstances. The following 
example of the vapour density of a volatile hydrocarbon 
may serve to illustrate the method : weight of globe filled 
with dry air at IS'S**, 23*449 grams ; weight of globe filled 
with vapour at II0°, 23720 grams ; capacity of the glob^, 
178 cbc. As the barometric column underwent no change 
from the beginning to the end of the experiment, no 

E.C. s 
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correction for pressure is necessary. In order to get the 
weight of ihe vacuous globe, the weight of air contained must 
be deducted from the weight of globe in air. Now I cbc. of 
air at o' and 760 mm. weighs 0001293 gram, and 178 cbc of 



i 



air at ij.'s would occupy - Jg., ~ '684 at cf, and the 

weight of this air is o*3i8 gram : hence the weight of the 
vacuous bulb is 33'33l, and the weight of vapour 2 3.720 — 
23'23i=o489 gram. We must now find what 178 cbc of 
hydrogen at no* will weigh : tooo cbc. of hydrogen at 0° 
weigh 0^896 gram ; 178 cbc. will contract to 1209 cbc. ato". 
126-9 cbc offiydrogen at o' weigh 0-01137 gram ; and this is 
therefore theweight of 178 cl>c of hydrogenat 110°. Hence 

— — ^ ~43'oi is the density of the vapour, as found by 

experiment The formula of the substance is CbH,„ or its 
molecular weight is 86. In this example many minor cor- 
rections, such as the expansion of the glass globe, the error 
of the mercurial thermometer, &c., are not considered ; the 
above method gives results which are sufficiently accurate 
when the object is to control ihe molecular weight of a 
compound. 

The second method of vapour density determination 
consists in ascertaining the volume occupied by a* given 
weight of substance when heated up to a temperature con- 
siderably above its boiling-point The mode of calculation 
is in principle the same as that of the former method. For 



BOILING-POINT. 



Boiling-PoitU <md Fractional DutillaHoH, 
Another important physical property of organic compounds 
is the boiling-point. Every volatile chemiCEd compoimd has, 
under given circumstances of pressure, a fixed and constant 
boiling-point ; and this property is useful in ascertaining the 
purity of an organic liquid, as well as enabling us to separate 
the constituents of a mixture by means of fractional r con- 
tinued distillation. The boiling-point of the homelogoiia 
series of hydrides, alcohols, chlorides, &c. (p. 346), rises with 



the increase of carbon, and frequently proportionally to this 
increase, although no general law connecting boiling-point 
and chemical composition can be expressed. The anange- 
ment used in the separation of liquids boiling at diRerent 
points by means of fractional distillation is represented in 
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Fig. 71. The large surface presented by the wide tube in 
which the bulb of the thermometer is placed allows the vapour 
of the less volatile constituents to condense and flow back 
into the flask containing the mixture ; the temperature of the 
vapour is indicated by the thermometer^ and when the tem- 
perature rises beyond a given point the liquid already distilled 
over is removed and an empty ila^ substituted to collect the 
portion of liquid next coming over. Each of these portions 
15 next separately submitted to the same operation, and the 

grocess repeated until a pure substance with a constant 
oiling-point is obtained. 



LESSON XXIX. 



CYANOGEN, CARBONYL, AND SULPHO-CARBONYL 

. COMPOUNDS. 

We have already seen that a series of compounds exists 
containing a monatomic radical, CN, called Cyanogen, one of 
the most simple carbon compounds. The following are some 
of the most important of the cyanogen compounds : 

Hy^^^cyanic^Hj. Cyanic Acid. <=iJto. 

Cyanogen CN ) Thiocyanic CN ( q 

Gas, CN { • Acid, H ] ^' 

The cyanogen compounds may also be considered as 
derivatives of ammonia : thus cyanic acid acts in many 

n 

CO ) 
cases as if it were rj > N, and this group becomes con- 
nected with the oxalic acid series of bodies. The cyanogen 
compounds are remarkable for forming series of polymeric 
modifications : thus we have liquid cyanogen chloride, CN 
CI, and solid cyanogen chloride, CSN3CI3; cyanic acid, 

^j^ { O, and cyanuric acid, ^^^ \ O3. 

Cyanogen Gas^ Dicyanogen^ q^ { . — This substance is ob- 
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tained by heating the mercury, gold, or silver cyanide ; it is 
found in small quantities in the gases of the iron blast 
furnace. Its properties have already been mentioned (p. 85). 
It is formed by the action of heat on oxamide, and ammonium 
oxalate, and is thus connected with the oxalic group, as 
cyanogen is oxamide, minus two molecules of water. 
Cyanogen forms with potash a mixture of potassium cyanide 
and cyanate. 

Hydrocyanic Acid^ or Prussic Acid, HCN.— Hydrocyanic 
acid has recently been obtained by the direct union (with- 
out condensation) of nitrogen and acetylene when a series 
of electric sparks is passed through a mixture of these gases : 

N, + CgHj = 2 HCN. 

The mode of preparation and chief properties of this sub- 
stance have already been mentioned. This acid easily 
undergoes decomposition, and cannot Uierefore be kept for a 
length of time either in the pure state or in aqueous solution. 
It yields ammonium formate, thus : 

HCN + 3 H,0 - ^jfj O ; 

as aceto-nitril yields acetic acid (p. 301}. With chlorine and 
bromine it yields cyanogen chloride and bromide. The best 
method of detecting hydrocyanic acid is founded on the 
formation of Prussian blue. To the liquid containing the 
acid a few drops of a ferrous and a ferric salt are added ; 
then excess of caustic soda ; and lastly, an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid : the formation of a deep blue liquid, from which a 
deep blue precipitate separates eidier at once or after a little 
time, indicates the presence of hydrocyanic acid. The 
presence of this substance may also be recognised by eva- 
porating some of the solution on a watch-glass with ammo- 
nium sulphide to dryness on a water-bath : on adding a drop 
of ferric chloride, a deep red colouration of ferric thiocyanate 
is produced, if hydrocyanic acid be present 

The sitnple metallic cyanides are formed by the direct 
action of hydrocyanic acid upona metallic oxide : in addition 
to these a large number of double cyanides are known. 

Potassium Cyanide, KCN, is formed when potassium is 
burnt in cyanogen or in hydrocyanic acid gas, or when potash 
is added to aqueous hydrocyanic acid. It is prepared on a 
laige scale by fusing potassium ferrocyanide (p. 262) with 
potassium carbonate. The iron is thus separated, aiid 
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potassium takes its place. Potassium cyanide is a white 
salt, very soluble in Mrater and hot alcohol ; it fuses easily 
without decomposition, and acts as a violent poison. 
Potassium cyanide is largely used in photography for dis- 
solving the unaltered silver salts, forming a soluble double 
salt, KCN + AgCN ; also in still greater quantity in the art 
of electrotyping in gold and silver, serving as a solvent for 
these metals. The sodium and ammonium cyanides are also 
soluble, very poisonous salts. 

Mercuric Cyanide^ HgCjNj, is a soluble, easily crystal- 
Itzable salt, formed by dissolving mercuric oxide in aqueous 
hydrocyanic acid. When heated it decomposes into gaseous 
cyanogen (CgNj), mercury, and a brown substance isomeric 
with cyanogen gas, and called Paracyanogen, 

The other simple cyanides are insoluble in water ; amongst 
the most important is the white silver cyanide, and 3ie 
brownish-red copper cyanide. In writing the formulae of 
these compounds, it is useful to express cyanogen by the 
symbol Cy. Amongst the numerous compound cyanides, 
those of potassium and iron are the most important : in these 
the iron is contained in combination in a different mode to 
that in the ordinary iron salts, inasmuch as it is not precipi- 
tated from the cyanide solution by such reagents as ammonia, 
or ammonium sulphide. Similar compounds are formed by 
cobalt and a few other metals. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide^ K4FeCyfl.-- This salt, commonly 
cdiilt^ yellow prussiate of potash^ is made on a large scale 
by heating nitrogenous organic matter with potashes and 
iron filings. On dissolving the mass in water, and evapora- 
ting the solution, large yellow quadratic crystals of potassium 
ferrocyanide, containing three atoms of water of crystalliza- 
tion, are deposited. It acts as a mild purgative, and is 
not poisonous. When heated strongly, it vields potassium 
cyanide and iron carbide, and when treated with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, hydrocyanic acid is formed. By the action of 
strong and hot sulphuric acid, the salt is decomposed, and 
carbonic oxide gas evolved ; thus : 

K^FeCflNe + 6 H^O + 6 HjSO. = 
6 CO + FeSO^ -f- 2 KgSO* + 3 i^^ii^O^. 

Ferrous salts produce with solutions of this salt a white 
precipitate which quickly becomes blue on exposure to air. 
Ferric salts produce a deep blue precipitate of soluble 
Prussian Blue^ I^^i^^yis > ^^^ substance is insoluble in 
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saline solutions, but dissolves in pure water with a deep 
blue colour. In this liquid an aq[ueous solution of a ferrous 
salt produces a deep blue precipitate of insoluble Prussian 
Blue^ FegCyi]. This valuable pigment is manufactured on 
the large scale by precipitating yellow prussiate of potash with 
protosulphate of iron (green vitriol) which has been exposed 
to the air, and then washing the precipitate with chlorine 
water. - Potassium ferrocyanide gives with solutions of copper 
salts a chocolate-coloured precipitate of copper ferrocyamde 
CujFeCye. 

Hydrogen Ferrocyanide^ or Ferrocyanic Acid, H4FeCyg. — 
This acid is formed by adding hydrochloric acid to a strong 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide. It acts as a strong acid^ 
and is tetrabasic, forming a series of salts in which the four 
typical atoms of hydrogen of the acid are replaced by an 
equivalent of metal. 

Potassium Ferricyanide, K^FeCy^. — This salt, called red 
prussiate of potashy is obtained by passing chlorine gas 
through a soiuton of the yellow prussiate, which loses one 
atom of potassium. The action must be allowed to continue 
until a drop of solution produces no blue precipitate with a 
ferric salt On evaporation, the salt separates out in deep 
red prismatic crystals. 

By acting with potassium amalgam on an aqueous solution 
the ferricyanide is converted into ferrocyanide. With ferric 
salts the ferricyanide gives only a brown colouration ; with 
ferrous salts a deep blue precipitate of soluble Prussian 
Blue^ FeiKjCyis, is formed. 

. When insoluble Prussian blue is acted upon by oxidizing 
agents, it yields another blue, called Williamsot^s Blue^ 
thus : 

6 FCftCyu, + 30 = 4 FeyCyig + FejjOa. 

This compound is also produced when soluble Prussian 
blue is precipitated by a ferric salt. 

Hydrogen Ferricyanide, or Fcrricyanic Acid^ HjFeCy^, 
forms a reddish-brown acid liquid. 

Nitro-Ferrocyanides are a peculiar class of salts, obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on potassium ferrocyanide. The 
sodium salt NagFeCy^NO, crystallizes in red prisms, and 
produces with the slightest trace of an alkaline sulphide a 
deep purple colour. 

Cyanogen Chlorides. — Cyanogen forms with chlorine a 
chloride which exists in two polymeric modifications ; they 
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are both obtained by the action of chlorine upon hydrocyanic 
acid : 

Boiling Mehing 
PouiL Point 

Liquid Cyanogen Chloride, Cy Q . + 12*7 — -7* 
Solid „ „ CyjCl, + 190^ + 140^ 

Cyanic Add,^ I O — The salts of this acid, tenned 

cyanaUs, are readily formed by the direct oxidation of 
cyanides, and by the action of cyanogen gas upon potash. 
Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free state from 
its salts, as on liberation it at once changes into polymeric 
modifications called cyanuric acid and cyamclide. or aecom- 
poses bv combination with water into carbon dioxide and 
urea. It can, however, be obtained by heating cyanuric acid 
in a retort, and collecting the volatile cyanic acid m a freezing 
mixture ; it forms a colourless mobile liquid, but it imme- 
diately changes into solid cyamelide when taken out of the 
freezing mixture. Cyanic acid in aqueous solution combines 
at once with water to form ammonium carbonate^ 

^JJ I O + 2 H,0 = NH4HCO,, 

and with ammonia to form urea, 

^H { ^ + NH, - CON^H^. 

Cyanic acid is a monobasic acid. 

CN I 
Ammonium Cyanaiey -^^ | O, is formed by bringing 

together dry ammonia and cyanic acid. This salt under- 
goes gradually at ordinary temperatures, and at once at 100^, 
a remarkable molecular change, being transformed into ursa^ 

c"o, 



I 



SSjo -••;'•» 



Cyanuric Acid^ u^' | 0^. — ^This polymer of cyanic acid is a 

solid crystalline substance formed on heating urea, or by 
acting with water on the solid cvanogen chloride. 
Cyamelide is another solid polymeride of cyanic acid. 

Thiocyanic Acid^ )^ \ S. — ^The potasaum salt of this acid 
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fonnerly known as sulphocyanide of potassium, is pre- 
pared by heating potassium ferrocyanide with suljphur and 
potashes: on dissolving and crystallizing, potassium thio- 

cyanate, ir^ } S, is deposited. The acid may be obtained by 

acting on mercuric thiocyanate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

By the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the potassium 
salts Carbonyl sulphide^ COS, is produced : 

CNSH + H,0 « COS + NH,. 

When a soluble thiocyanate is brought into contact with 
a ferric salt, a deep blood-red colouration of ferric thio- 

cyanate is formed. The mercuric salt, ^^ > Sj, is a white 

insoluble powder, which bums when heated, swelling up to 
a large mass, and serves for the preparation of the s^<:ailed 
Pharaoh's serpents. 

CN) CN) 

Cyanamide. H VN ; Dicyanamide. CN >N ; and Tri- 
H j N J 

CN ) 
cyanamide, CN > N, are obtsuned by the action of ammonia 
CN) 

on cyanogen chloride. Several other amidic compounds 
of cyanogen exist, for the description of which the laiger 
manuals must be consulted. 

CARBONYL AND SULPHO-CARBONYL COMPOUNDS. 

The radical carbonyl, CO, is a dyad, and known in the free 
state as carbon monoxide or carbonic oxide gas ; from it 
the foUoMring compounds are derived \ — 

Carbonyl chloride, COCl,. Carbonyl oxide or carbon 
dioxide, CO.O. Carbonyl sulphide, COS. 

Potassium carbonate, CO | q^ Carbamide, CO | ^J^*" 

In the sulpho-carbonyl compounds the existence of the 
dyad radical sulpho-carbonyl, CS, is assumed, although it is 
not known in the free state. Many of the carbonyl com- 
pounds are mentioned under carbon in the inorganic portion 
of this work. 
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Carbonyl^ CO. — Carbon monoxide unites directly Mrith 

chlorine to form carbonyl chloride, COCI2 (sometimes 

known as phosgene gas) ; with sulphur vapour to form 

carbonyl sulphide, COS, and with caustic potash to form 

COH ) 
potassium formate. ^ } O' 

Carbonyl Chloride^ COClg, is formed when dry carbonyl 
and dry chlorine gases are brought together in sunlight 

At the ordinary temperature it is a colourless gas, but when 
cooled it condenses to a colourless liquid, boiling at + 8°, 
and possessing an unpleasant, suffocating smelL In contact 
with water it quickly decomposes into carbon dioxide and 
hydrochloric acid : 

COCl, + HjO = CO, + 2 Ha 

Carbonyl Sulphide^ COS, is formed by passing carbonic 
oxide gas and the vapour of sulphur together through a 
heated porcelain tube, or better, by acting on potassium 
thiocyanate with dilute sulphuric acid. It is a colourless 
gas, which bums with a blue.flame, and has a peculiar smell 
somewhat resembling that of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is 
absorbed by caustic potash with formation of potassium 
sulphide and carbonate. 

Carbamic Acid^ CO \ quS is not known in the free state, 

but the ammonium salt is formed when dry carbon dioxide 
and dry anunonia gas are brought together ; with water it 
forms ammonium carbonate : 

™{S.V"'°-™!8:S!5t 

When urea is heated to 100* with water it takes up water 
and is converted into ammonium carbonate. When heated 
alone cyanuric acid is formed, but in presence of nitrous. acid 
it is completely decomposed, as follows : 

CO I ^|J« + 2 HNO, = 2 N,+ C0, + 3 HjO. 

{NH 
J^ JJ* — ^This important substance 

is found in lar^ quantity in the urine of mammalia, and in 
small amount m various animal juices. It is obtained arti? 
ficially — (i) From ammonium cyanate (see p. 264) : 

CN. NH4O - CO I JJ J][« 
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(2) By the action of ammonia on carbonyl chloride^ 
thus : 

C0C1,+ 4NH3=CO I ^^« + 2NH4CI. 

The first of these methods is that by which urea is best 
prejiared. For this purpose yellow prussiate of potash is 
mixed with manganese dioxide, and the mixture heated on an 
iron plate ; potassium cyanate is thus formed ; and this salt 
is dissolved in water and mixed with ammonium sulphate. 
On evaporating to dryness urea is formed, and this can 
be extracted from the residue with alcohoL Urea thus 
prepared crystallizes in long striated needles, which dis- 
solve in their own weight of cold water, and to the same 
extent in hot alcohol. When heated to 120'', urea fuses 
and begins to decompose, forming substances termed 
ammeline and biurets whilst at a higher temperature cyan- 
uric acid is produced. When heated with water in closed 
tubes to 100°, urea forms carbonic acid and ammonia, show- 
ing that it is an amide of carbonic acid. Nitrous acid 
decomposes urea instantly into carbonic acid, nitrogen, and 
water. Urea is the product of the oxidation of the nitro- 
genous constituents of the body, and the quantity of urea 
excreted is a measure of the activity of the changes going 
on. Urea forms compounds with acids and with bases. Urea 
nitrate and oxalate are the most important salts. With 
mercuric oxide urea forms an important insoluble compound, 
which is employed as a means of estimating the quantity of 
urea in a solution. 

cu' — Just as carbon dioxide 

unites with metallic oxides to form carbonates, so carbon 
disulphide unites with metallic sulphides to form thio- 
carbonates. Thus sodium thiocarbonate is formed by 
dissolving carbon disulphide in a solution of sodium sulphide. 
I On addition of hvdrochloric acid to an alkaline thio- 

' carbonate, thiocarbonic acid separates out as a heavy, 

brown, peculiarly smelling oil. 

Thiocarbamide or Thio-Urea^ CS | Su*' is formed by heat- 
ing ammonium thiocyanate to 140°. It crystallizes in long 
colourless needles and, like urea, combines with acids to form 
salts. 
I Compound Ureas. — These compounds are formed bv 

f* acting on cyanic acid with a compound ammonia. Tb 
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may be considered as urea, in which one or more atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by methyl, ethyl, &c. Compound 
ureas containing the oxidized radicals, acetyl, butyryl, &c., 
are also known. 

PARAFFIN GROUP. 

Hydrocarbons of the Series C^H^^ + j« 

The series of hydrocarbons of which marsh gas CH4 is the 
first term, are distinguished by being unattacked by such 
powerAil oxidizing agents as nitric and chloric acids. Hence 
they have been termed paraffins ifxovciparum affinis). Chlorine 
when brought into contact with them gives rise to substitution 
products ; at first one atom of hydrogen is replaced, giving 
rise to the chlorides of the monatomic radicals, whilst on 
further action more than one atom is similarly replaced. 
Thus, marsh gas yields methyl chloride, 

CH4 + CI, - CH,C1 + HQ, 

and afterwards higher chlorinated products are formed. 
Paraffins can be obtained in several ways : 

1. By bringing the iodide of an alcohol radical in contact 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid : 

CH,I + H, - CH4 + HI, 

2. By heating these iodides in closed vessels together with 
zinc, when zinc iodide is formed and the liberated radicals 
combine together : 

2 CHjI + Zn « C,He + Znl,. 

The paraffins are also formed in the dry distillation of many 
organic bodies, and are contained in the coal and wood tar, 
as well as in the several kinds of rock-oils, some of which, 
such as those of Pennsylvania, consist almost wholly of these 
hydrocarbons. 

The following list contains the name, composition, and 
boiling-point of the best investigated of the paraffins : 



B.P. 

Methane CH4 Gaseous. 

Ethane CjHe „ 

Propane CjHg „ 

Butane C4H10 1° 

Pentane CgHu aS** Hecdecane C^H'^ 278° 

In these compounds, termed the normal paraffins, the 



B F. 

Hexane CeHi4 70P 

Heptane CyHj^ 99** 

Octane CgHu 124® 

Dodecane Cj^Hja 202® 
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carbon atoms are connected together in a single chain ; thus> 
the constitution of pentane is the following : 

"CHg — CH2— -CHj— CH2-~*CH3, 

It has already been stated that several isomeric modifica- 
tions of these hydrocarbons exist, so that we now know of 
two butanes and three pentanes. The paraffins are largely 
used in the arts and manufactures ; thus, the lighter and 
more volatile portions of petroleum are used as solvents for 
gums, fats, resins, &c. ; the less volatile portions are employed 
for illuminating purposes, whilst the still less volatile p^arts 
form a useful grease for lubrication, and the highest portions 
of all yield the beautiful white solid now much employed for 
making candles. 



LESSON XXIX. Part IL 

COMPOUNDS OF MONOVALENT RADICALS. 

I. Primary Alcolwh, General Characteristics, — The 

Erimary monatomic alcohols and their derivatives form a very 
irge and important group of organic compounds. As an 
example of these alcohols we may take ethyl alcohol, C2H3O. 
known as spirits of wine : this substance, in common with all 
the other alcohols of this series, may be considered as water in 
which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by a radical having 
in this case the formula C2H5 ; hence ethyl alcohol is 
C2H5.OH. Ethyl alcohol is in constitution analogous to 
caustic potash, KOH ; and as, by adding hydrochloric acid to 
the latter, we get KCl (potassium chloride) and H2O ; so the 
chlorides, iodides, and bromides of all the alcohol radicals 
can be obtained by treating the alcohol with the hydracid. 
The analogy of the ethyl with the potassium compounds is 
still further seen in the fact that an ethyl compound exists 
which stands to alcohol in the same relation as potassium 

monoxide, ^ ( O, to caustic potash ; this compound is com- 

C H i 
monorethylether,p2 ft IQ. We also have analogous com- 
pounds to the potassium salts ; thus we have : 
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K * 
Potassium nitrate . . . . mq ^ ^ » 

Ethyl nitrate N<?*i^' 

Hydrogen-potassium-sulphate tt \ SO4 ; 
Hydrogen-ethyl-sulphate . ^'2*}^^* 5 
Potassium sulphate .... j^ | SO4 ; 

Ethyl sulphate C*H*I^^*' 

Potassium acetate ... . *j^^ j O. 



Ethyl acetate .'.... ^^jj^^ | O. 



C2H3O 



If ethyl alcohol be exposed to oxidizing agents, it first loses 

2 atoms of hydrogen, and is concerted into a new substance, 

CSH4O, called ethyl aldehyde ; and if the oxidizing action 

continues longer, another product termed acetic acid is 

formed, which has the composition CSH4O2. Both these 

substances may be regarded as containing an oxidized radical, 

or ethyl in which 2 atoms of hydrogen are replaced by i atom 

of oxygen. Aldehyde thus becomes the hydride of this radical 

C H O ) 
(called Acetyl), * *h { ' whilst acetic acid is water in which 

C H O ) 
I atom of hydrogen is replaced by acetyl ; thus, ^"3^; i o. 

Aldehyde is a non-saturated compound, and not only easily 
takes up an atom of oxygen to form the acid, but it can be 
reduced again to alcohol directly by addition of 2 atoms of 
hydrogen. Acetic acid, however, cannot be directly reduced 
to alcohol. 

Every primary alcohol can thus be oxidized, and yields an 
aldehyde and an acid, which stand in the same relation to 
one another as the above-mentioned bodies. All these acids 
are monobasic ; that is, they contain only x atom of hydrogen 
replaceable by a metal. This hydrogen can also be replaced, 
not only by the ethyl and the other alcohol radicals, giving 

rise to bodies called the compound ethers, of which p^u* [ O, 

acetic ether or ethyl acetate, may be taken as an example, 
but also by acetyl itself or the other oxidized radicals : tnus 
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C H O ) 
we obtain p^H^Q { ^» ^ ^abstance which we shall term 

acetyl oxide, but which is frequently called acetic anhy- 
dride. , 
Each alcohol also forms a series of compound ammonias, 



ia, H > N, ii 
H) 



or amines ; that is, ammonia, H > N, in which one or more 

h) 

atoms of hydrogen are replaced by a radical : thus, for the 
ethyl series we have ethylamine, H V N ; diethylamine. 



H \ N; 
H 



'jHj 1 C2H5 1 

loH* > N ; and triethylamine, C2H« > N. 
H J QhJ _ 



CjHg } N ; and triethylamine, C2H^ } N. We can, indeed^ 



go one step further in the addition of ethyl, aiid obtain a 
caustic substance resembling potash in its properties, and 

analogous to the anmionium hydrate, tt^ { 0,but containing 

4 of ethyl in place of the 4 of hydrogen ; thus, ^ *5*^* > O: 

to this substance the name of tetra-ethyl-ammonium hydrate 
is given. 

Compound ammonias are also known, in which one or 
more atoms of the hydrogen of ammonia are replaced by the 
oxygenized radical of the acids, and these compounds are 
termed Amides : thus we have with acetyl, 

C2H3O ) C2H3O ) 

Acetamide, H > N ; diacetamide, CsH.G > N ; 

H ) H ) 

C2H3O J 
and ethel diacetamide, C2H3O [ N. 

C,H. ) 

Compounds of the alcohol radicals analogous to arsenic 
and phosphorous trihydrides are also known : thus for in- 

CH3) C2H4J 

stance, CH3 > As, trimethyl arsine, and CMc } P, triethyl 

CH3) CM,\ 

phosphine, are known. The alcohol radicals likewise com- 
bine with metals, such as zinc, tin, &c., to form bodies which 
in their turn combine with chlorine, &c, and have, therefore, 
been termed the organo-metallic bodies : such substances 
are zinc ethyl and stannethyL These may be considered as the 
corresponding chlorides in which the chlorine has been re« 
placed by the organic radical ; thus : 



2^2 
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Zinc chloride, Zn | ^ ; 

I CI 
CI' 
CI 



Zinc ethyl, Zn{^*; 
Stannethy], Sn]^*^*. 



C,Hj 



The following is a list of the better known primary alcohols 
and fatty acids, giving their formulae, and boiling and melting 
points : — 
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Secondary Alcohols. 

In the foregoing class of primary alcohols the group OH, 
hydroxy!, is attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
(See the figures on p. 245.) Other classes of alcohols are, 
however, known to exist : one of these is termed the class of 
secondary alcohols ; — in these the hydroxyl is attached to a 
carbon atom which is placed in the centre of the chain, or 
between two other carbon atoms. A glance at the figures at 
p. 245 will show that in the mono- and di-carbon series no 
secondary alcohols can occur. The first series in which 
such a compound exists is that containing the 3-carbon or 
prenyl radical. The primary and secondary alcohols con« 
taining the same number of carbon atoms are isomeric^ but 
differ in many of their properties and in the mode in which 
they undergo decomposition. 

The secondary propyl alcohol is represented by the 
formula 

CH, 
CH OH 



A 



:h, 

and is called dimethyl carbinol. On oxidation the second- 
ary, like the primary alcohols, lose 2 atoms of hydrogen, but 
yield no aldenyde, but a body termed a Ketone. Thus : 

Dimethyl Dimethyl 

carbinol. ketone. 

CH, CH3 

CHOH - H, « CO. 

I I 

CH, CH, 

The ketones take up hydrogen, forming the secondary alcohol. 
On oxidation they do not yield the corresponding acid, 
but split up into acids containing a smaller number of carbon 
atoms. 

The following is a list of the secondary alcohols at present 
known. They all contain the group CH,, and on oxidation 
this is liberated in combination with one atom of carbon as 
acetic acidj whilst the remaining alcohol radical forms its 
corresponding acid. Thus from methyl-hexyl-carbinol we 
obtain acetic and hexylic acids. 
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Ust of Secondary Alcohols. 



poinL 



Dimethyl carbinol ^U» | CH. OH . 84-. 

Methyl-ethyl-carWnol .... ^y»|CH.OH . 97^ 

Methyl-isopropyl-carbinol . . .^^ v ^jj» | CH. OH . io8" 

Methyl-propyl-carbinol ^^» | CH. OH . I2xf 

Methyl-butyl-carbinol ^^« \ CH. OH . 136° 

Methyl^myl-carbinol . . . .^^ . ^*J8 | CH. OH . 147** 

Methyl-pentyl-carbinol ^2» | CH. OH . 160° 

Methyl-hexyl-carbinol J?^' I CH. OH . i8i« 

Methyl-nonyl-carbinol ^2* I C^- ^^ • 229** 



Tertiary Alcohols* 

A third class of alcohols exists, in which the hydroxyl 
(OH) is attached to a carbon atom which is placed between 
three other carbon atoms. These alcohols yield chlorides, 
&c., and on oxidation they at once split up into acids con- 
taining a lower number of carbon atoms. The first term of 
this class is that of the 4 carbon series, tertiary butyl-alcohol, 
or trimethyl carbinol, obtained by the action of zinc methyl on 
acetyl chloride : 

CHsCO.Cl + Zn(CH3), + HjO = (CHj^gCOH + Zn | ^^ 

The following are the members of the tertiary alcohol group 
as far as at present known : — 

Boiling 
point. 

Trimethyl carbinol (CH3)8COH . . 82 

Dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol .... ^^^* | COH . . 100 

Dimethyl-isopropyl-carbinol . /rH )ChI^^^ * • "^ 







o 
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Boiling 
point. 

Dimethyl-propyl-carbinol . . . ^^^^^icOH . . iis« 

Methyl-dicthyl-carbinol . . . . ,^^^x'|cOH . . 120P 

Triethyl carbinol (C,H4)3COH . . 140** 

Diethyl-propyl-carbinol . . . ^^»^*^«|COH . . ~ 

MONOCARBON OR METHYL SERIES. 

Methyl Alcohol y CH8.0H, commonly called wood- spirit. — It 
is produced in the dry distillation of wood, forming about one 
per cent, of the aqueous distillate : it is likewise met with in 
the oil of winter-green, derived from the Gaultheria Procum^ 
bens. Methyl alcohol can likewise be synthetically built up 
from its constituent elements by means of several compli- 
cated reactions, which will afterwards be mentioned. 

Pure methyl alcohol is obtained from crude wood-spirit, 
in which it is contained mixed with a variety of other or- 
ganic compounds, by forming a crystalline methyl oxalate, 
CH ) 
Ch' { ^*^* * *^*^' ^^ treatment with water, is decomposed, 

and yields the alcohol in the pure state. Methyl alcohol is a 
colourless, mobile liquid, possessing a pure spirituous smell ; 
the specific gravity of the liquid is 0*8142 at 0°, and its boil- 
ing point is 66^ It bums with a non-luminous flame, and is 
soluble in and miscible with water. Potassium dissolves in 
methyl alcohol with evolution of hydrogen and formation 

CH ) 
of potassium methylate, j^^ | O. Methyl alcohol whett 

acted on by oxidizing agents vields methyl aldehyde and 

formic acid. By the action of oleaching-powder on methyl 

alcohol, chloroform is obtained ; acted upon by hydrochloric 

acid, the^alcohol yields methyl chloride. 

The action of strong sulphuric acid on methyl alcohol is 

remarkable, and is the type of a general reaction. These two 

substances must be mixed with care, as great heat is evolved 

when they come in contact. The first substances formed are 

CH ) 
hydrogen-methyl-sulphate, ^ I SO4 (by exchange of hy- 

H ) 
drogen for methyl), and water, j^ | O. When the hydrogen- 
methyl-sulphate comes in contact with another molecule of 

T 2 
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alcohol, we have another exchange of hydrogen and methyl 
occurring ; but as this exchange can occur in two directions, 

we get either ^^^ | O and J^ | SO4, or^ | O and ^"» | SO4 ; 

in the first case dimethyl ether and sulphuric acid ; and in 
the second, v^ter and methyl sulphate, according as the 
excess of sulphuric acid present is small or large. 

Methyl Hydride^ or Marsh Gas^ CH4. — As we have seen, 
this gas occurs in nature as fire-damp and the gas of marshes. 
It can be obtained easily by heating sodium acetate with 
caustic alkali ; the acetic acid splitting up into carbon dioxide 
and marsh gas : C2H4O2 = CO2 + CH4. Methyl hydride can 
also be obtained by passing the vapour of carbon disulphide, 
together with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, through a red-hot 
tube ; and in this wav it may be built up from its constituent 
elements. It may likewise be obtained by heating methyl 
iodide together with zinc and water. Methyl hydride is a 
colourless inflammable gas, which bums with a slightly 
luminous flame, and when mixed with air produces a dan- 
gerously explosive gas. Most oxidizing agents do not act 
upon this hydride, but chlorine attacks it in the presence of 
sunlight with such violence as to produce an explosion. By 
the slow action of chlorine, several substitution products are 
formed, amongst the chief of which are methyl chloride, 
CH3CK chloroform, CHQ3, and carbon tetrachloride, C C ^ 

Methyl Chloride^ CH3CI, is obtained as a colourless gas, 
condensing at — 21**, by acting upon methyl alcohol with 
hydrochloric acid or phosphorus pentachloride : it is also 
formed along with other substances by the action of chlorine 
upon marsh gas. When heated with potash in closed tubes 
to vxP potassium chloride and methyl alcohol are formed : 

CH3CI + KHO - ^^8 I O -I- KCL 

The bromide and iodide are colourless liquids, prepared by 
acting on methyl alcohol with bromine and iodine in presence 
of phosphorus. 

Chloroform^ CHCI3, is formed when chlorine acts on marsh 
gas, but It is prepared by acting upon methyl or ethyl alcohol 
with bleaching powder. It is a mobile, heavy liquid, pos- 
sessing a powerful and agreeable smell ; its specific gravity 
is I '525 at 0°, and it boils at 62^ Chloroform is much used 
in medicine, producing, when it is inhaled, a temporary but 
perfect insensibility to pain, and is therefore much valued in 
surgical operations. Many other organic volatile bodies act 
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in a similar manner, but none so effectually and so harmlessly 
as chloroform. An iodine compound, analogous to the pre- 
ceding, has been prepared ; it is termed lodofomii CHI3, 
and is a yellow solid body. 

Carbon Tetrachloride^ C CI4, is a colourless liquid, boiling 
at yy^y obtained as the last product of the action of chlorine 
on marsh gas. When this substance is brought into contact 
with an amalgam of sodium and water, an opposite substi- 
tution of hydrogen for chlorine occurs, marsh gas and all the 
intermediate products being formed* 

CH ) 
Dimethyl Ether^ pii' r O, is a colourless and sweet-smelU 

ing gas at the ordinary temperature of the air ; but condenses 
at — 21'' to a colourless liquid. It is prepared by heating the 
alcohol with sulphuric acid, as already described. 

Methyl Cyanides.r^\^^VL methyl iodide is heated with 
silver cyanide, two isomeric compounds of the above com- 
position are formed. They are both colourless liciuids : one, 
which boils at 58% is characterised by possessing an ex- 
tremely disagreeable smell This cyanide, which is called 
methyl carbamine, is easily decomposed by acids into formic 
acid and methylamine : 

Mediirl and Water yidd MediyUunine and Formic 
Carbamine. Acid. 



"1 



pxT ( CHs 

^"» -f 2 HjO - N J H -f CHjO^ 



From this decomposition we see that the cyanogen is 
connected with the methyl by the atom of nitrogen. The 
other isomer has been called Acetonitril^ and is best prepared 
by distilling a mixture of potassium cyanide and potassium- 
methyl-sulphate. It boils at 77°, and is not acted upon by 
acids. In presence of potash it splits up into ammonia and 
acetic acid : 

Acetonitril and Water yield Ammonia and Acetic Add. 

CH. + 2H,0 - NH, + jCH,^ 

The constitution of this substance is still more clearly 
shown by the fact that it combines directly with nacent hydro- 
gen to form ethylamine : 

Acetonitril and Hydrogen yield Etbylamine. 

NCjH, + 2H, - N(C,Hj)H» 
Hence ve see that the two atoms of carbon are combined 



/ 
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together, and that this compound really belongs to the ethyl 
seriesi and we give to it the rational formula C | qu . 



LESSON XXX, 

DICARBON OR ETHYL SERIES. 

The starting point of this important series is common alcohol, 
or spirits of wine, CjHoO ; this is the ethyl hydrate, and, like 
its numerous and well-known derivatives, contains the radical 
ethyl, CjHfi. 

Ethyl Alcohol^ CoHg.OH, is obtained in the vinous fermen- 
tation of sugar, a decomposition effected in aqueous sugar 
solutions in presence of yeast, in which alcohol and carbonic 
acid are chiefly formed ; the other products of fermentation 
are described under Sugar (on p. 330). 

Alcohol and alcoholic liquids are prepared in large quan- 
tities by the fermentation of sugar derived from various 
sources. The fermented liquid is distilled, and the dilute 
aqueous spirit thus separated from non-volatile impurities : 
it is obtained in a more concentrated form by repeated rec- 
tifications, as it boils at a lower temperatiu'e than water. 
Alcohol cannot, however, be completely separated from water 
by simple distillation, the strongest spirit which can thus be 
prepared containing 10 per cent, of water. To withdraw all 
the water, the spirit must be distilled with some substance 
capable of combining with water, such as potassium carbonate 
t)r quicklime. The pure liquid thus obtained is termed abso- 
lute alcohol; it is a colourless, mobile liquid, possessing a 
pleasant, spirituous smell and burning taste; its specific 
gravity at 0° is 0*80625, and at \^^ 079367 ; and it boils at 
78^*4 when the barometer stands at 760 mms. It has not 
been solidified, becoming only viscid at a temperature of 
— 100°. Alcohol is very inflammable, burning with a slightly 
luminous blue flame. It absorbs moisture with great avidity, 
and mixes with water in all proportions, the mixture evolving 
heat and undergoing contraction in volume. 

Alcohol can also be prepared from its elements by synthesis. 
This is done by obtaining acetylene, QH,, by the direct union 
of carbon and hydrogen y^^%^ 79), and combining this directiy 
with h3rdrogen to form olefiant gas, C2H4 ; this substance 
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combines directly with strong sulphuric acid, forming hydro- 

gen-cthyl-sulphate, ^u* j SO4 ; and this, when boiled with 

water, forms sulphuric acid and alcohol by exchange of ethyl 
,for hydrogen : 

defiant gas also combines with bydriodic acid to form 
ethyl iodide, which forms alcohol when heated with caustic 
potash. 

Many salts, as well as gases, dissolve in alcohol ; it like- 
wise acts as a solvent for resins, organic bases, and essential 
oils, many of which do not dissolve in water. The detenni- 
nation of the strength of spirit, when free from sugar or other 
soluble matters, is ascertained by determining the specific 
gravity by means of delicate hydrometers, and reference to 
accurate tables, showing the percentage of water. In these 
estimations the temperature must be accurately observed, 
and corrections for deviations must be made, as alcohol ex- 
pands considerably ivith increase of temperature, and the 
specific gravity is thereby altered. The "proof spirit" of 
the Excise contains 50*8 parts by weight of alcohol to 49*2 of 
water, and possesses a specific gravity of 0*920 at I5°*5. 
Owing to the high duty on pure spirit, the Government allow 
the sale of a mixture of ninety parts of strong alcohol with 
ten parts of woo 1-spirit for manutacturing and scientific pur- 
poses : this substance is called "methylated spirit," and is 
most useful to the scientific and manufacturing chemist. 
Spirits, wines, and beer also contain more or less alcohol, 
flavoured with certain essential oils, sugar, or extracts. 
Brandy, whisky, and the other spirits contain from 40 to 50 
per cent, of alcohol ; wines from 17 (Madeira and port) to 7 
or 8 (light claret and hock) per cent, whilst strong ale and 
porter contain from 6 to 8 per cent. 

Alcohol is decomposed when its vapour is passed through 
a red-hot tube ; hydrogen, marsh gas, olefiant gas, naptha- 
line, benzole, and other products being formed. By oxida- 
tion alcohol is transformed first into aldehyde and then into 
acetic acid. This oxidation may be effected by the atmo- 
spheric oxygen in presence of finely divided platinum, or more 
slowly when certain fermentable bodies are present (see 
Acetic Acid, p. 301). The alkali-metals attack alcohol 
with rapidity, evolving hydrogen, and forming potassium- or 
sodium-elhylate, C^H^.OK. Hydrochloric acid forms, with 
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alcohol, ethyl chloride and water, and the corresponding 
bromine and iodine compounds act similarly. Strong sul- 
phuric acid combines with alcohol to form hydrogen-ethyl- 
sulphate, or sulphovinic acid, a substance which forms salts 
called the ethyl sulphates : thus potassium-ethyl-sul|rfiate is 

EtAer, or Di€tAyiE^er^^*^^\0. — This important sub- 
stance is formed in a variety of ways from ethyl compounds. 
The most simple reaction by which ether can be prepared is 
that of acting upon potassium ethylate with ethyl ioaide, an 
exchange of ethyl and potassium taking place : 

Ethyl and Potasniun give Potassium and Ether. 
Iodide Eihylate Iodide 

C.H.I+ C,H.jo „ KI + §H|jO. 

Another reaction by which ether is prepared on the laige 
scale consists in heating a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric 
acid to 140% when ether and water a^ given o& The de- 
compositions which here take place are as follow : in the first 
place, alcohol and sulphuric acid form hydrogen-ethyl-sul- 
phate (sulphovinic acid) and water, by an exchange of 
hydrogen and ethyl : 

Alcohol and Sulphuric yield Water and Hydrogen«Ethyl- 

Acid Sulphate. 

^S*i o + h! so* - U! o + ^«g«jso^ 

This hydrogen-ethyl-sulphate next comes in contact with a 
second molecule of alcohol, another exchange of hydrogen 
for ethyl occurs, and ether and stdphuric acid are formed. 

Alcohol Hydrogen-Ethyl- Ether. SoUiuric 

Sulphate. Add. 

C.H«J0 + C«H.}s0. = §«^J0+g|S0,. 

The water formed by the first decomposition, and the ether 
produced by the second, are given off as vapour, whilst the 
sulphuric acid remains behind, ready again to go through the 
same series of changes on meeting with two other molecules 
of alcohol. This process is called the continuous etherification 
process^ as a current of alcohol may be passed continuously 
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through the sulphuric acid heated to 140°, and a regular 
supply of ether and water thus obtained. 

Ether is a colourless, very mobile liquid, possessing a strong 
and peculiar ethereal smell It is lighter than water, specific 
gravity 0736, and is not miscible with that liquid. Ether 
boils at 34°'3, and its vapour is 37 times heavier than hydro- 
gen, and can be poured from vessel to vessel like carbonic 
acid gas. It bums with a luminous flame, and explodes 
when mixed with air. From its low boiling point great care 
must be tdken to avoid explosions when working with this 
substance, owing to the vapour becoming mixed with air. 
Ether is easily attacked py oxidizing^ agents, yielding 
the same products as alcohol ; and it is suso acted upon 
by chlorine^ and a large number of substitution products 
formed. 

Mixed Ethers containing two different radicals are obtained 
by acting, for instance, with ethyl iodide upon potassium 
methylate : 

Elhfl lodids and Potnrfum yield Pot M ii um and Mediyl-Ethyt- 

Methylate Iodide Ether. 

CH.I + CH,jo « KI + CgjjO, 

or by acting on hydrogen-methyl-sulphate, ^ j SO4, with 

ethyl alcohoL The following is a list of some of the more 
important simple and mixed ethers of this series : 



Table of Simple and Mixed Ethers. 

Dimethyl ether . . .C,HeO ch'I^ 

Methyl-cthyl-ether. . C, HgO ^^^ | O . 

Diethyl ether . . . C4H10O ^«2* \ ^ 

Methyl-amyl-ether . . QHmO c h' I ^ 

Ethyl-butyl-ether . . QHmO ^^^ \ O 

Ethyl-amyl-ether . . QH,eO ^»^« | O . 



o 



Boiling 
point. 

— 2I« 
+ 12 

34" 
8o(» 

112" 
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■ 


^^ Y V % 


Boilii^ 
point; 


Dibutyl ether , . 


• C, HmO 


C4H, }^ • • 


104*' 


Ethyl-hexyl-ether . 


. Ca HuO 




I32« 


Diamyl ether . • 


. C10H22O 




176* 



Ethane, or EtAyl Hydride, CjH^. — This hydrocarbon is 
obtained by heating zinc and methyl iodide in a closed tube 
to 150° : 

2 CH3I + Zn - CjHe + Znl^ 

It may be obtained from ethyl iodide by heating it with 
zinc and water in closed tubes to 150** : 

2 C,H» I +2Zn + 2|o=2 C,He + Znl, + ZnO. 

Ethyl hydride is a colourless, tasteless gas. It is- rapidly 
acted on by chlorine, in diffuse daylight yielding ethyl 
chloride, CqHsCL If excess of chlorine has been employed, 
a series of further chlorine substitution products is obtained, 
the last of which is carbon trichloride or hexachlorethane, 

Ethyl Chloride, C2H5CI, is obtained as a mobile liquid, 
having an ethereal, penetrating smell> by saturating alcohol 
with hydrochloric acid gas, or by acting with the phosphorus 
chlorides upon alcohol : 

I ^^ } O + PCI5 - 5 CjHsCl + H8PO4 + H2O. 

On heating the mixture, volatile ethyl chloride is given off, 
which must be condensed in a freezing mixture. Ethyl 
chloride boils at 1 2<"$. 

Ethyl Iodide, C2H5I, and Ethyl Bromide, CgH^Br, are ob- 
tained by acting upon alcohol with iodine and. bromine in 
presence of phosphorus. The iodide is much used for the 
preparation of other ethyl' compounds, owing to the facility 
with which the iodine can be exchanged in double decompo- 
sitions. It is a heavy colourless liquid, boiling at 72*'*2, and 
having a specific gravity of i '946 at 16**. 

Ethyl Cyanide, or Ethyl Carbatnine, CjHgNC. — This sub- 
stance is formed, together with its isomer ^ropionitril, hy 
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acting on ethyl iodide with silver cyanide. It may also be 
prepared by heating a solution of ethylamine in alcohol with 
chloroform and caustic potash : 

Ethylamine and Ghloroform yield Ediyl Cyanide and Hydrochloric 

Acid. 

QHyN + CHClj « C2H5.NC + 3HCL 

The boiling point of cyanide of ethyl is Tf, and it pos- 
sesses a very unpleasant, penetrating smell. It is decom- 
posed by acids into ethylamine and formic acid. 

The isomeric propionitril, boiling at 97°, is prepared by 
distilling potassium-ethyl-sulphate with potassium cyanide. 
It may be considered as a nitrogen compoimd (nitril) of the 
next higher carbon series (propyl), as on heating with potash 
it yields propionic acid : 

Propionitril and Water yield Propionic Add and Ammoma, 

CgHgN + 2H2O = CaHeO, + NH3 

Propionitril, when aeted upon by hydrogen, yields propyl- 
amine: CjHgCN + 2 H, == CgHf.NHg. This reaction is im- 
portant, as it is one which is common to all the series of 
alcoholic cyanides, and enables us to pass from a lower to a 
higher carbon series — in.this case from the 2- to the 3-carbon 
series. 

Ethyl Nitrite^ C2H5NO2, is obtained as a sweet-smelling 
liquid, boiling at 16*5° by distilling a mixture of alcohol, sul- 
phuric acid and potassium nitrite, thus : 

CjHgH SO4 + KNO3 = CjHfiNO, + KHSO4. 

When silver nitrite acts upon ethyl-iodide, an isomeride termed 
nitro-ethane IS formed, boiling at 112*^ and possessing a 
smell altogether different from ethyl nitrite. This substance 
has an acid reaction, and on treatment with an alcoholic 
solution of soda yields a compound CsHiNaNOg. Nitro- 
ethane jdelds ethylamine when exposed to the action of 
nascent hydrogen. These reactions show that whilst ethyl 
nitrite has the constitution C2H5— O -— N « O, that of nitro- 

/O 
ethan is represented by C2H5— N; | 

Ethyl Nitrate, CjHgNOs, is formed by the action of nitric 
acid on alcohol when urea is present, as this body imme- 
diately destroys any nitrous acid which may be formed, which 
would prevent the production of nitrate. 

Ethyl Hydrosulphide^ Cfi^^i^* — This compound, known 
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as Mercaptan, is sulphur alcohol, i>. alcohol in which the 
oxygen is replaced by sulphur. It is obtained by acting on 
potassium hydrosulphide, HKS, with ethyl chloride, ethyl 
and potassium changing places. Mercaptan, like alcohol, 
can exchange its typical atom of hydrogen for metals : it 
forms with mercury an insoluble compound. Mercaptan boils 
at 36°, and possesses the nauseous, garlic-like smell charac- 
teristic of all the organic sulphur compounds. 

Ethyl Sulphide, ^«|^« | S.— This compound in the sul- 
phur series is analogous to ether in the oxygen series : it is 
obtained by acting on potassium sulphide, K2S, with ethyl 
chloride. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 91% and pos- 
sessing a strong disagreeable odour. 

Hydrogen-EthylSulphateyOx Sulphovtnic Acid^^^ SO4, 

is formed when alcohol and strong sulphuric acid are mixed. 
It acts as an acid, and forms salts in.which the typical hydro- 
gen is replaced by a metal. The ethyl sulpmttes of the 
alkalis and alkaline earths are soluble salts, and crystallize 
well 

C H ) 
Diethyl Sulphate, C^H^ ( ^^^ ^ obtained by acting upon 

ether with sulphur trioxide : it is a body which decomposes 
on distillation and on addition of water. 

Ethyl Phosphates are known : they correspond to the tri- 
basic alkaline phosphates in contaming eidier i, 2, or 3 
molecules of ethyl, replacing hydrogen in tribasic phosphoric 
acid. Thus we have : 

Dihydrogen-Ethyl- Hydrogen-Diethyl- Triethyl 

PI * 



hosphate Phosphate Phosphate. 

C2H5 ) ^1^5 

«JJfi{P04; C,H5^P04; QH.^PO, 



C,H 




CjH|i 

C H ) 
Ethyl Carbonate, ^^^ \ CO,, corresponding to sodium 

Na ) 
carbonate, ^^ \ CO3; is prepared by acting upon silver car- 
bonate with ethyl iodide. It is an aromatic liquid boiling 
at 126^ 
Ethyl Cyanates. Two ethyl cyanates are known. The 

true cyanate, ^ j| | O, is a thick, non-volatile liquid, formed 
by the action of cyanogen chloride on sodium ethylate. The 
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isomeric compound, Ethyl Carbimide^ cA ( ^« ^s a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 60°, and possessing a powerful and 
irritating smelL It is formed by distilling potassium-ethyl- 
sulphate with potassium cyanate. In contact with caustic 
potash it forms ethyl-amine: 



Ethyl Borate^ CsHf > BOj, is a colourless liquid which 




bums with a bright green flame, and is obtained by acting on 
anhydrous alcohol with boron trichloride. 

Ethyl Silicates, — Several ethyl compounds of silicic acid 
are obtained by the action of silicon tetrachloride upon aJcohoL 
The compound (C]H5)4Si04, corresponding to normal silicic 
acid, H4Si04, is a volatile, colourless liquid, which bums, 
evolving a thiclc white smoke of silicon dioxide. 

TRICARBON SERIES. 

Primary Propyl Alcohol^ CgHgO, has been found in the 

last products of distillation of French brandies; it boils at 

97^, dissolves freely in water, but does not mix with it in all 

proportions. Propyl alcohol unites with sulphuric acid to 

C H ) 
form hydrogen- propyl - sulphate, ^tj' { SO4. The propyl 

compounds have not been much studied ; they closely re- 
semble the foregoing ethyl series of bodies. Primary propyl 
alcohol, when oxidized, yields propionic acid C^H^CO.OH 
(see p. 272). 

This acid is likewise formed from propionitril (see p. 274) 
The stcondary propyl alcohol or dimethyl carbinol, 

( (CH,), 
C ^ H , boils at 84^ and is best prepared from isopropyl 

( OH 
iodide, which is obtained by the action of hydriodic acid 
upon glycerin (see p. 320). From this isopropyl iodide we 
can prepare propyl hydride by acting on it with zinc and 
dilute hydrochloric acid (i); this again on treatment with 
chlorine yields the primary propyl chloride (2) ; and this last, 
heated with acetate of sodium, gives propyl acetate, from 
which primary propyl alcohol can be obtained by the action 
of caustic potash. It is thus possible to obtain a primary 
from a secondary alcohol : 
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Isopropyl Iodide and H]rdn)g«ii yield Pvopyl Hydride aod Hydziodic Acid. 



(CH, (CH, 



0)1 CHI + H, «. KHj + HI; 
( CH, ( CH, 

Propyl Hydride and Chlorine yield Normal Propyl and HydrocU zic 

Chloride Add, 

( CH, ( CH, 

TETRACARBON SERIES. 

By acting on ethyl iodide with zinc in closed tubes at 150*^ 
zinc iodide and a hydrocarbon, C^Hiot called diethyl or buty) 
hydride, are formed. 

Buty/ Hydride is a colourless liquid, boiling at +1% and is 
the lightest of all known liquids, having a specific gravity of 
only o'6oo. This volatile hydrocarbon ailso exists in the light 
oils from American petroleum, as well as in coal oils. By 
the action of chlorine upon this hydride butyl chloride can be 
obtained, and from this the alcohol itself has been prepared. 
This is the primary alcohol, as it yields on oxidation butyl 
aldehyde and butyric acid. No less than three other isomeric 
modifications of butyl alcohol are known. 

These liquids differ in their boiling points, and in the mode 
in which they undergo decomposition, especially in their be- 
haviour towards oxidizing agents, as will be explained under 
the 4-carbon acids. The primary butyl compounds closely 
resemble the corresponding members of the ethyl series, and 
possess an analogous composition. 

PENTACARBON SERIES. 

No less than three isomeric hydrides containing 5 atoms 
of carbon are known : 
CH, 

CHft CHaCH* CHa 

I \/ I 

(i)CH,; (2)CH; (3) CH,-C-CH, 



CH, CH, CH, 

I I 

CH, CH, 

Pentyl Akoholy CgHijOjB.P. 137", is obtained from pentylic 
acid by reducing first to the aldehyde and then to the 
alcohol.. 
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PentyUcAcid, QHioO^rp. 185®, does not occur in nature, 
but is obtained from pentonitril, got by the action of potassium 
cyanide on butyl ioaide. 

. Amyl Alcoholy (CH3)2G3H50H, occurs commonly as the 
chief constituent of the fusel oil obtained in the manufac- 
ture of potato brandy, from which it is obtained by washing 
with water and subsequent rectification. It is a colourless 
liquid, possessing a disagreeable, penetrating smell ; it dis- 
solves in alcohol and ether, but is not miscible with water. 
Amyl alcohol boils at 132**, and solidifies at — 20^. Two 
modifications of this alcohol are known : one deviates the 
plane of polarized light to the left ; the other is inactive. 
The latter compound yields on oxidation valeric acid, whilst 
the former compound when similarly treated gives rise to 
lower carbon acids. Amyl alcohol, like the foregoing alco- 
hols, forms, with sulphuric acid, hydrogen-amyl-sulphate, 
which yields double salts, called the amyl sulphates; it is 
also attacked by hydrochloric acid, amyl chlonde, CsHnCl 
being formed. Amyl alcohol, in presence <^ oxygen and 
finely divided platinum, undergoes oxidation to valeric acid : 

Amyl AlcohoL Valeric Add. 

^*h" I ^ + ^» = ^*" H ! ^ + ^*^- 

Potassium and sodium can replace the typical hydrogen of 

this alcohol, forming potassium or sodium amylate. The 

iodide, and bromide are prepared in the same way as the 

corresponding ethyl compounds, with the substitution of amyl- 

for etnyl-alcohoL 

C H ) 
Amyl Ether^ C H** ( O, is a colourless liquid, boiling at 

176®, obtained by the action of amyl iodide upon potassium 
or sodium amylate : 

Amy] Iodide and Sodiam give Amyl and Sodium 

Amylate Ether Iodide. 

QHuI + C.H„}0 - l^^O + Nal. 

Amyl Hydride^ QH^H.—This substance is a volatile 
liquid, boiling at so*", obtained by heating amyl iodide with 
zinc and water ; it occurs, together with all the hydrides of 
this series of alcohol radicals, in American petroleum, and in 
the light oils from the distillation of coal. From this hydride 
the chloride and alcohol may be prepared. 
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HIGHER ALCOHOLS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 

C H ) 
Primary Hexyl Alcohol^ •„" { O, is contained as a 

butyrate in the essential oil of heracleum giganUum ; it boils 
at 157^ The corresponding hydride hexane is contained, 
together with heptane, octane, &c., in large quantities in 
American petroleum. 

Heptyl Alcohol, ^^^i* | O.— We know of four isomeric 

heptanes, QHxe ; from these, primary and secondary heptyl 

alcohols are obtained. 

C H ) 
Octyl Alcohol, ^u^^ I O, is contained as an acetate in the 

essential oil of the seeds of heracleum sphondylium. Secon- 
dary octyl alcohol, or methyl-hexyl-carbinol, is obtained by 
heating castor-oil with caustic potash. 

The higher alcohols may be prepared from their hydrides 
or paraffins by acting upon the latter with chlorine, giving^ 
rise to the chlorides or the radicals ; from the chlorides 
preparing the acetates, and from the acetates the aJcohols 
themselves. 

Cetyl Alcoholy ^j*83 | q^ jg found combined with palmitic 

acid in spermaceti. It forms a white solid crystalline 

mass, but acts in its chemical properties like an alcohol : 

thus it forms a chloride, CaHmCI ; also a bromide and 

C H ) 
iodide : it likewise yields an ether, p^^H^ \ ^' obtained by 

the action of cetyl iodide upon potassium cetylate ; and a 

C H ) 
compound with sulphuric acid, ^^t*® \ SO4 Cetyl alcohol 

undergoes oxidation when heated with caustic potash, yield- 
ing an acid in which one of oxygen replaces two of hydrogen 
of the alcohol t 

Cetyl Alcohol and Potash yield Potaannm and Hydrogea. 

Pahnlute 

This palmitic acid bears the same relation to cetyl alcohol 

as acetic acid does to common or ethyl alcohoL 

C H ) 
Cerotyl Alcohol, u" j O, is contained in Chinese wax ; 
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it is a white^ solids crystalline substance. When heated 
with potash it undergoes oxidation, and furnishes an acid 

caUed cerotic acid, ^^j^JwO | q 

C H ) 
Melisyl Alcohol^ ^H*^ I ^' * ^^^ white substance con« 

tained in beeswax : when fused with potash it forms an acid 
termed melissic acid, ^^^^ \ O, 



LESSON XXXI. 



Compounds of the Alcohol Radicals with the Nitro- 
gen (Triad) Group of Elements.— N. P. As. Sb. Bi, 



L nitrogen bases. 



* — ■ 
monamines, as Dtethylafmne^ QH5 > N ; and tertiary mona- 



Compound Alcoholic Ammonias, — The constitution of the 

C H } 
primary monamines, as Ethylamine^ ^u^ | N ; secondary 

H J 

mines, as Triethylamine^ C2H5 > N, have already been men- 

tioned (p. 270), These bodies are volatile ; they all have a 
strong alkaline reaction and ammoniacal smell, and they 
combine witli HCl, &c. to form salts. These compound am- 
monias are formed in many ways, of which the most impor- 
tant are — 

1. By the action of caustic alkalis on the iso-cjranates of 
the alcohol radicals (see p. 285). 

2. By the direct combination of the nitriles with nascent 
hydrogen ; thus acetonitril yields propylamine : 



CjH^N + 2H, 



H VN. 
H J 



3. By the action of the iodides of these radicals on am* 
monia, we obtain the iodide of the compound ammonium, 
E.C. u 
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whicb^ when treated with potash, yields the compound am- 
monia : 

Ethyl Iodide and Ammonia give EtHykunine and Hjrdriodic 

I Acid. 

C2H5I + HVN = H Jn + HI. 

H) H ) 

Ethyl iodide acts similarly on ethylamine, giving rise to 
diethylamine and hydriodic acid : 

C2H5I + CjHjHaN = (C,Hfi)aHN + HI ; 

and also acts upon diethylamine in the same way, giving rise 
to triethylamine : 

C2H5I + (C,H5)sHN = (C^U,),N + HI. 

Ethyl iodide also combines with triethylamine to form tetra- 
ethyl-ammonium iodide, N(C2H5)4l. In practice aU these 
compounds are formed together when etnyl iodide acts on 
ammonia. The compounds of mono-, di-, and tri-ethylamine 
with hydriodic acid are decomposed by caustic potash, and 
the volatile compound ammonias liberated. The case of 
the tetra-ethyl-ammonium iodide is different, as it is not de- 
composed by potash, but yields, when treated with moist silver 
oxide, a hydrated oxide, which does not volatilize without 
decomposition, and is analogous in constitution and similar 
in properties to caustic potash : 

Tetra-ethyl-anunonium 

Hydrate. Potassium Hydroxide. 

<c,H^«gja gjo. 

By acting on ethylamine with other iodides, such as methyl 
iodide, mixed amines can be prepared. The compound am- 
monias form double salts with platinic chloride ; the larger 
the number of organic radicals contained, the more soluble is 
the platinum salt. Their sulphates also form with aluminium 
sulphate, alums, which are isomorphous with ordinary alum. 

Methylaminey CH3NH2, occurs in herring brine, and it may 
be obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on formic or 
on prussic acids. It is a colourless condensible gas, possess- 
ing a strong ammoniacal smell and powerful alkaline reaction. 
i,<xx> volumes of this gas dissolve m one volume of water at 
1 5**, so that it is even more soluble than ammonia. It closely 
resembles ammonia, but it may be distinguished from it 
by being inflammable, burning with a yellow flame. 
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Dimethylamine^ (CHs)s NH, is also a colourless gas, smell- 
ing like ammonia, and liouifying at -f ^* 

TrimethylamifUy (CHjJj N, boils at 9*'3, and has a strong 
ammoniacal and fish-like smell. It occurs in the flowers of 
certain pjlants, such as the hawthorn and pear, as well as in 
many animal fluids, particularly in herring brine. It combines 
with iodide of methyl to form tetramethylammonium iodide 
(CH3)3CH3NI. If to this we add freshly precipitated silver 
oxide, a strongly caustic solution of tetramethylammonium 
hydroxide (CH3)4N.OH is obtained. 

Trimethylamine is metameric with methylethylamine and 
propylamine. These metameric bodies can be distinguished 
by ascertaining how many atoms of the replaceable hydrogen 
of the original ammonia they contain. 

The ethyktmines closely resemble the foregoing compounds. 
Ethylamine, (C,H5)NH2, boils at i8°7 ; diethylamine (C^H^), 
NH, at 57* ; and triethylamine {.Q^i^z'^^ at 89°. 



II. PHOSPHORUS BASES. 

Compounds corresponding to the preceding, but containing 
phosphorus instead of nitrogen, have been prepared : thus. 



triethyl phosphine, Cj^e r P> ^s obtained by acting upon zinc 

c^hJ 

ethyl with phosphorus trichloride, the chlorine changing places 
with ethyl. 

Triethy] phosphine is a colourless liquid, boiling at 127*^*5, 
possessing a powerful and disagreeable smell. It combines 
directly with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, in this respect 
differing from the foregoing nitrogen bases. With ethyl iodide 
it combines and forms iodide of tetra-ethyl-phosphonium, 
P(QHs)4l, from which a strongly caustic hydrate, analogous 
to the corresponding nitrogen compound, can be obtained by 
the action of silver oxide. 

The other compound phosphorus ammonias, viz. : mono- 
C2H5; -" ' 

ethyl phosphine^ H > P, and diethyl phosphine^ Cj 

have lately been obtained by a different reaction, viz., by 
acting upon phosphonium iodide, PH4I, with ethyl iodide 
in presence of zinc oxide. Both the above compounds 
are formed simultaneously in combination with hydriodic 
acid: 

u 2 



. : mono- 

^jHg >P, 
H j 
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(1) ZnO + zCjHftI + 2(PH4l) — 

2 f H J P.HI J + Znl, + H,0. 

(2) ZnO + 2C,HftI + PH4I « 

CM. i P.HI + Znl, + H.O. 
H J 

The mixture is sealed up in glass tubes and heated for 
several hours to 150°, when a crystalline mass is formed. By 
the action of water upon the crystalline mass the mono-ethyl 
phosphine is liberated as a volatile colourless liquid boiling at 
25° and possessing a most powerful and nauseous odour ; the 
further action of alksdis liberates the diethyl phosphine. 
This is also a colourless liquid boiling at 85°, possessing a 
strong smell, different from that of the preceding compound. 
Both these phosphines combine with the greatest avidity with 
acids, and also with oxygen and sulphur, to form definite 
compounds. 

Mono-methyl phosphine, CHsHgP, has also been prepared ; 
at the ordinary temperature it is a colourless gas, m this 
respect resembling phosphuretted hydrogen, H3P. 

The following table snows the similarity between amines 
and phosphines : 

{Ammonium iodide NH4I. 

Primary amine iodide NC2H5H.I. 

Secondary „ „ N(CaH,OaHgI. 

Tertiary „ ....... NCQH^sHI, 

Tetra-ethyl ammonium iodide . . . N(C2H5)4i. 

<g r Phosphonium iodide PH4I. 

.S I Primary phosphine iodide .... PC2H5H3I. 

•g^^ Secondary „ „ .... P(C5H5)2HgI. 

8 ) Tertiary „ „ .... P(C2H5)8HI. 

g V Tetra-ethyl phosphonium iodide . . P(C2Hft)4l. 

III. ARSENIC BASES. 

The compounds of arsenic with the alcohol radicals differ 
somewhat in constitution from the foregoing, inasmuch as we 
are acquainted in the methyl series with (i) trimethyl arsine 
(CM3)3As ; (2) arsendimethyl{Cli^^s ; (^ arsennumomethyl 
(CH3) As. The first of these is constructed on the type of 
ammonia, and the two latter combine directly with one and 
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two atoms of chlorine respectively, and then form compounds 
belonging to the general type, NH,. AVe thus have die fol- 
lowing compounds known : — 

As H H H Arsenic trihydride. 

As CH3CH3CH3 Trimethyl arsine. 

As CH3CH3CI Arsendimethyl chloride. 

As CH3CI CI Arsenmonomethyl dichloride. 

As CI CI CI Arsenic trichloride. 

Trimethyl arsine is a colourless liquid, boiling at 120^1 
formed by the action of methyl iodide on an alloy of sodium 
and arsenic ; it corresponds to trimethylamine and trimethyl 
phosphine. 

Arsendimethyl or Cacodyly As,(CH,)4. — This substance, 
tc^ether with its oxide, is formed on heating arsenic trioxide 
with potassium acetate. Cacodyl is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 170P, which takes fire in contact with the air. It 
is extremely poisonous, and possesses a most disagreeable, 
garlic-like smell, and must be prepared with great care. 
It combines with chlorine, oxygen, &c., and plays the part 
of an oigano-metallic radicaL One of the most important 

compounds is cacodylic acid, ^^(^„v« j O, ; it is soluble 

in water, and is not poisonous. The formation of cacodyl 
and its oxide, in the mode described, may be used as a deli- 
cate test for the presence of arsenic, from the strong and 
characteristic odour of this body. 

IV. ANTIMONY BASES. 

By acting on ethyl iodide with an alloy of antimony and 

potassium, a compound called triethyl stibine^ QH5 > Sb, 

CjHj ) 
has been prepared ; it is a colourless licjuid, boiling at 158°, 
which takes fire and bums in contact with the ain It forms 
compounds with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine. 

Bismuth forms an analogous compound, triethylbismuthine^ 
(C,H,)3Bi. 

COMPOUNDS OF THE ALCOHOL RADICALS WITH BORON AND 

SILICON. 

The ethyl compounds in this series are the only ones which 
are well investigated. 
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Bor-ethyly (CtH^)^ fi, is a colouriess liquid, boiling at 95*; it 
possesses a veiy powerful acrid smell, and takes fire on ex- 

gosure to the air, burning with a green fiarae. It is obtained 
y acting on ethyl borate, (CjH^jBOj, wiih zinc-ethyl. 
Silicon-ethyl^ {flJA^^ Si, is obtained by the action of zinc- 
ethyl on silicon tetrachloride : it is a colourless liquid which 
boils at 150°, and is not attacked by nitric acid. It is acted 
on by chlorine, monochlorinated silicon-ethyl, SiQHi^Cl 
being the first product. This substance acts as the chloride 
of a monad radical : thus when heated with acetate of potash 
it yields an acetic ether, and this on treatment with potash 
forms a colourless liquid smelling like camphor, and acting 
as an alcohol, and having the formula SiCgHjoO. Hence 
silicon-ethyl may be reganled as nonyl hydride, QHjo, in 
which one atom of (tetrad) carbon has been replaced by one 
of (tetrad) silicon. 

Nonyl hydride CgH^o 

„ chloride CgH^Q 



„ acetate ^^^ 



„ akohol ^'^w |o 



B.P. 



Silico-nonyl hydride SiCgHs, 150^ 

„ chloride SiCgHigCl 187^ 

acetate ^^g^J^b | O 21,0 
„ ' alcohol S'^sHw |o i9o» 

A substance having the composition SiHQj has also been 
prepared. This body, it will be seen, is chloroform, CHCI3, 
in which silicon replaces carbon. 

COMPOUNDS OF THE ALCOHOL RADICALS WITH METALS. 

C H ) 
Zinc-ethyl^ ^«g« | Zn.— This important substance is ob- 
tained by the action of zinc upon ethyl iodide : it is a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at iiS**; it takes fire and bums with a 
greenish flame in contact with air or oxygen, and forms zinc 
ethylate, Zn(OCjH Jj, when the oxidation goes on slowly. Zinc- 
ethyl is a valuable reagent, by means of which many other 
compounds can be obtained : thus, if we act with this sub- 
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stance on silicon tetrachloride, we get zinc cbloride and silicon^ 
ethyl s on mercuric chloride, we obtain tnerairy-ethyl; on 
lead chloride, we get lead-ethyL Zinc-methyl and zinc-amyl 
are also known. Compounds of tin, lead, mercury, and a 
few other metals, with the alcohol radicals, can be prepared, 
possessing properties somewhat analogous to the foregoing 
substances. 

I C H 
Mercury-ethyl^ Hg j qy^^ '^ ^ "^*^ deadly poison. 

Tin tetra-ethyl, Sn (C2H5)4, is a volatile liquid boiling at 181% 
obtained by the action of tin tetrachloride upon zinc ethyl. ^ 

Lead tetra-ethyly Pb (C2H5)4, obtained as above described, is 
a heavy liquid, boiling at 2p0^. 

Compounds of the alkali-metals with ethyl have been ob- 
tained by acting upon these metals with zinc ethyl. Sodium- 
ethyl covcAnnes directly with carbon dioxide, and forms sodium 
propionate (p. 298) : 

Sodium Ethyl and Carbon Duudde yield Sodium Propionate. 

Na(C,Hfi) 4- COj = CaHgNaO, 



LESSON XXXII. 

COMPOUNDS DERIVED BY OXIDATION FROM THE 

ALCOHOLS. 

Group of Fatty Acids and their Derivatives,— TYie mode 
in which the aldehydes and acids are connected with the cor- 
responding alcohols has been already described (p. 270). 
These oxidized products contain a radical in which one atom 
of oxygen is substituted for two of hydrogen in the alcoholic 
radical, thus : 

Ethyl alcohol, ^2». |o, gives acetic acid, ^2^,0 | q 

Amyl alcohol, ^^JJ" | O, gives valeric acid, ^^JJ'^ j ^• 

These oxidized radicals form the starting-point of a large 
number of compounds which in their properties resemble the 
alcoholic compounds, but differ by containing an atom of 
oxygen for two of hydrogen. Thus, by substituting the hy- 
droxyl of an acid, by an atom of chlonne, we get the chloride 
of the series ; for instance, acetyl chloride, C2H3OCI : by re- 
placing the hydrogen of the hydroxyl by metals or by alcohol 
radicab, we get : 
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• H y diogai Acetate. Pocasmim Acetate. Ethyl Acetate. Acetyl Acetate. 

Each fatty acid can be again reduced to aldehyde by dis- 
tilling a salt of the acid with a formate : 

CjHjOjNa + CHOjNa - CMfi + Na^CO^ 

So£um Acetate. Sodinm Fonnate. Aldehyde. Sodima 

Carbonate. 

If the oxygen of the hydroxyl be replaced by sulphuTi we 
get: 

Hydrogen Thiacetafee. Potaisiiim Thiacetate. Ethyl Thiaoetate. 

The monad acetyl can also replace hydrogen in ammonia, 
and we then get : 

CjHsO ) 
Acetamide, H ? N. 

H ) 

In many reactions the acids of this series decompose, with 
separation of one atom of carbon, as carbon dioxide. Thus 
if we decompose a solution of an acetate by a galvanic cur- 
rent, it splits up into carbon dioxide, hydrogen and methyl, 
which latter at once unites with another atom of methyl to 
form ethyl hydride or dimethyL 

The higher acids act similarly. Valeric acid yields dibutyi 
or octyl hydride : 

So also when an acetate is heated with an alkali, carbon di- 
oxide and methyl hydride are evolved : 

Likewise sodium methyl and carbon dioxide combine directly 
to form sodium acetate : 



^S| + co.-C«"^Ojo. 
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Maay other illustrationii of this mode of decomposition might 
be given: the above wiU suffice to show that the formulae 
ahready given for die acids do not explain or pdiibit these 
reactions. In order to point out these relations we must write 
acetic acid|, for instance^ thus : 



i 



CH, . 
COOH » 



and the general formula for the series is i roOH^^* "^^^ 

is, the acid is a compound of an alcohol radical with the 

CO ) 

monad group, u ( O9 ^o which the name of Carboxyl has 

been g^ven. This substance we thus regard as contained 
in all the fatty acids : that it is formed by the oxidation of 
methyl we see from the following : 

Ethyl Hydridt. Ethyl AIooImI. Acetic Add 

(CH,. iCH, . JCH, 

j CH, ' { CHjOH ' } CO OH- 

The hydrogen of the alcohol radical contained in the acid 
can be replaced by monad elements or radicals. Thus, when 
chlorine acts on acetic acid, the following chlorinated acids 
are formed : 

MoDochloracetic Add. Didalocacetic Add. IVidiloracetic Add. 

jcHjia . jCHCL . jca. 

(CO OH' J COOH' I COOH- 

If the ether of a fatty acid be acted on with sodium, hydro- 
gen is evolved and sodium takes its place : thiis from ethyl 

«^*«' IcofoCH,. '^«P*{co'oW Wh«i this 
new body is acted upon by the iodide of an alcohol radical, 
sodium iodide is formed, and the radical replaces the metal. 
Ethyl iodide gives with the foregoing body ethyl-acetic-ether, 

I PQ^Q^if , which conidins an acid identical with the 

butyric acid of butter, viz. | ^qH- 

In this way all the higher members of the series of fatty 
acids may be prepared from acetic acid, as we only need to 
replace one atom of hydrogen in the radical by methyl. By 
furthur action of sodium upon ethyl acetate, two and three 
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atoms of the hydrogen of the radical can be displaced by 
sodium ; and these, when treated with methyl iodide, yield 
respectivdy : 



. . I CHCCH,), . . ._ .V } C(CH^. 



.■'I 



the first being the ethyl ether of ilimethyl acetic acid, or 
isobutyric acid, and the second that bf trimethyl acetic acid, 
or tertiarv valine lacid. . 

The following are the most important reactions^ by means^ 
of whidi. the monobasic acids can be obtained : 

1. From the primary alcohol having the same number of 
carbon atoms, by direct oxidatiohl 

2. From the primary alcohcd containing. One atom less' 
carbon, as follows : 

{a) By decomposition of the alcoholic nitrilby potash,, pro* 
pionitril yielding propionic acid (see p. 283). 

{b) ByacAidg with the .Mdium compound on Cakbon di- 
oxide ; sodium-ethyl and carbon diobdde yidding; sodium 
propionate (see p. 095}. 



MONOCARBON SERIES. 

Fortnyl Aldehyde^ CH.O, is a colourless gas possessing a 
powerfully irntatinjg^ smefi. . It is formed when the vappur of 
methyl alcohol together with air is led^ over a red-hot spiral 
of platinum wire. The aldehyde rapidly absorbs (»ygen, 
and passes into fbrmic acid. ' 

Formic Acid^ CHjOr-rThis acid ocpirs )ready formed, in 
the bodies of red ants, whence its name ; it is likewise found 
in stinging-nettles. Formic acid is obtained by the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol, as well as of sugar, starch, and other organic - 
bodies. It is formed synthetically by acting upon potash . 
with carbonic oxide gas at xocP : 

\. Ourboo MoDoxidA and Potash yield Potaaiiiim Fonaate. 

i CO -h gjp^ - Tip.' ^ 

Also when carbon dioxide and aqueous, vapour are acted on : 
by potassium : ' ' ' , ' . . 

2CO, + K, + HjO - ^^][^ I O + KHCOjj. 

Fotimc acidv'ddttted whh. water, can be best ptttput^ by - 
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heating oxalic add, in presence of glycerin and water, when 
it decomposes into formic acid and carbon dioxide : 

Oxalic Acid 3ri«lds Formic Add and Carbon Dioxide. 

C,Hj04 « CHjOa + CO^ 

In order to obtain formic acid in the pure glacial state, 
free from water, the lead formate is decomposed by a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, lead sulphide and formic acid 
being produced. Formic acid is a colourless liquid, possess- 
ing a peculiarly sharp smell and strong acid taste. It boils at 
100^, and below i^ it solidifies to a white crystalline mass ; 
its specific gravity at cP is 1*235, and it is miscible in all pro- 
portions with water. Heated with sulphuric acid, it forms 
water and pure carbonic oxide gas, and oxidizing agents 
convert it easily into carbonic acid and water. A formate^ 
heated with excess of baryta, yields oxalate : 

Formic Acid jieiids OxaUc Acid and Hydrogen. 

2 (CH,Oj) -= CH,04 + H^ 

Formic acid is monobasic, and forms well-crystallizable 
salts called Formates : all the formates are soluble in water. 
When ammonium formate is quickly heated it decomposes 
into hydrocyanic acid and water : 

• COjlINH^ »* CNH + 2 HjO ; ; 

and hydil'ocyanic acid takes up water producing fonnic acid^ 
so that hydrocyanic is the nitril of formic acid. Formic 
acid may be distinguished by its power of reducing metallic 
mercury and silver, as grey powders, from the nitrates 
on boiling. 

CHO) 
. Formdmiikf H \ N. — Obtained by acting on ethyl form- 

H ) 
ate with ammonia. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 194° 



■o« 



DICARBON SERIES. 

Acetyl Compounds. 

' 1. 

. Acetyl Aldehyde^ C2H4O. — Acet-aldehyde is obtained by 
oxidizing dilute alcohol by means of a mixture of manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid. It may also be prepared by 
distilling a mixture of acetate and formate of caiciuxn. : 
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Acetic Add and Fonnic Mid yitld Aldehyde, Water, and Cuboo Diaadde. 

Ic^H + IcO^ - Icok + SJo + CO. 

It is a colourless sufTocating-smelling liquid, boiling at 2i<> ; 
it has a specific gravity of O'Soi at o% and mixes in all pro- 
portions with water, alcohol, and ether. Aldehyde reduces 
metallic silvei^ depositing it as a bright mirror, from solutions 
of the nitrate ; and this reaction may be used to detect the 
presence of the substance. It unites directly with nascent 
hydrogen to form alcohol, C^H^O 4- H^ » C^HfO : it like- 
wise forms acetyl chloride when treated with chlorine, and 
acetic acid when acted upon by oxidizing agents. Aldehyde is 
capable of existing in three other peculiar states, or of under* 
going /<?/k/^/^ modifications. If it is preserved in contact 
with excess'of acid, it remains unchanged ; but if it be pure, it 
soon deposits a solid substance having the same composition 
as aldehyde, and termed Metaldthyde, This substance sub- 
limes unchanged at 126°, but when heated to 200^ in a closed 
tube, it forms aldehyde again. Paraldehyde is another mo- 
dification, and is a liquid boiling at 124^, the molecular 
formula of which is CeHi^Oj^ or 3(C|H40}. Aldehyde is also 
isomeric with ethylene oxioe (p. 309}. Aldehyde forms & 
crystalline compound with ammonia, termed Aldehyde-am- 
monia, CH3C j ^u When aldehyde is heated with zinc 
chloride^ water and croton* aldehyde axe formed, thus ; 



CH, 


COH 


- Sjo 


CH CH 


1 


+ 


+ 11 


COH 


CH3 


COH CHj 



Chloral^ C|QpOH. — This substance may be considered as 
aldehyde, in which 3 of chlorine take the place of 3 of hydro- 
gen. It is the aldehyde of trichloracetic acid, and this body- 
is formed on its oxidation. It resembles aldehyde in many- 
properties, such as forming a crystalline compound with am- 
monia, which reduces silver salts. Chloral is obtained by the 
continued action of chlorine upon alcohol ; it is a colourless, 
powerfully-smelling liquid, boiling at 99^ With water chloral 
forms a solid hydrate, CXlgOHjH.O ; a substance now 
largely used in medicine for procuring quiet sleep. Its 
action depends upon the fact that in presence of the alkalis 
contained in the blood Moral hydrate gradually changes to 
chloroform : 
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I ' +g{0-CCl3H+ ^g^ jo. 
COH ** > ^ ' 

Chloral and potash give chloroform and potassium formate. 

Acetic Acid^ Q^fi^ 

Dilute acetic acid has been known as vinegar from very 
early times ; it occurs in the juices of certain plants and 
vegetables, but only in small quantities. The most important 
modes of preparing acetic acid are : (i) the method generally 
practically employed, by the oxidation of alcohol; (2) the 
theoretically interesting processes — ist, the direct combina- 
tion of carbon dioxide and sodium methyl : 

CHaNa + CO, « CjHgO ) ^ . 

Nai"' 

and 2d, by the action of potash on acetonitril : 

CHjCN + 2 H,0 - C2H3O j o + NH,. 

(3) Acetic acid is also prepared on a large scale by the dry 
distillation of wood : the crude acid thus obtained is com- 
monly called Pyroligneous acid. ■ 

Pure acetid acid is obtained by decomposing the acetates. 
The proce^. by which alcpholic liquids (beer or wine^ yield 
acetic acid by oxidation is termed the Acetous Fermentation 
(see p. 332) : the liquids are exposed to the air at a tempera- 
ture of about 25® for a fortnight, when the alcohol is changed 
to vinegar. This change appears to be brought about by the 
presence of a peculiar vegetable growth (mycoderma acett)^ 
which floats on the surface of the liquid, first absorbing the 
oxygen, and then giving it up to the alcohol. 

Acetic acid in the pure state is obtained by heating sodium 
acetate with strong sulphuric acid : it is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 1 18° and solidifying to an icelike mass at 17^ ; and 
hence the name of glacial acetic acid has been given to it 
It possesses a peculiar sharp smell, and has a strong acid 
taste ; it mixes m all proportions with water, but when dis- 
tilled the mixture has no definite boiling point ; the residue 
becomes stronger until glacial acid remains. Acetic acid 
may be recognised by its sniell, and by the formation of 
ethyl acetate ; also by the production of cacodyl when an 
acetate is heated with arsenic tnoxide. Acetic acid is mono- 
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basic, and forms a series of well-defined salts tenned Acetates. 
The acetates of the alkalis are soluble crystallizable salts. 
Aluminium and ferric acetates are soluble compounds used 
in large quantities as mordants by dyers and calico-printers 
under the commercial names of Red Liquor arid Iron Liquor. 
Lead acetate^ or sugar of lead, and copper acetate^ or verdigris, 
are the most important compounds of acetic acid and the 
heavy metals. The radicals methyl and ethyl, &c, can be 
substituted for the atom of typical hydrogen in acetic aci^ 
forming the compound ethers (see ante^ p. 270). 

Acetyl Chloride, CaHjOCl, is obtained by the action 01 
phosphorus trichloride upon acetic acid : 

It is a colourless liquid, fuming strongly in the air, and 
boiling at 55^ The corresponding bromide and iodide are 
known. 

Acetyl Oxide, ^^^q | O, or Acetic Anhydride, is a 

colourless ' liquid, boiling at 138"*, formed by the action of 
phosphorus oxychloride or acetyl chloride upon sodium 
acetate : 

4 C,HANa + POa, - 2 §»jg j O + |,Naa. 

It forms with water two molecules of acetic acid. 

Chloracetic ^rii(i!r.— Chlorine acts upon acetic acid, re- 
placing one, two, or three atoms of the hydrogen of the 
radical acetyl by chlorine; we thus obtain monochloraceti^ 

acid, CHjCfcO I Q . dickioraceUc acid, CHC^CO | q - and 

trichloracetic acid, ^^ip^ | O.— -These three bodies are 

crystalline solids : the first fuses at 62°, and boils at 186"*', 
and the second and third boil at 195^. They form salts 
analogous to the acetate ; and acetic acid may be regenerated 
from Uiem by the action of nascent hydrogen. 

Thiacetic Acid, ^^^ \ S.— This substance stands to 

acetic acid in the same relation as mercaptan to alcohol (p. 
284) ; it is prepared by the action of pentasulphide of phos-^ 
phorus on acetic acid. 

PjSfi + 5 CjH^O, « PA + 5 G^iOS. 
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It is a colourless liquid, possessing a peculiarly nauseous 

C H O ) 
smell, and boiling at 93^^. The anhydride, p^^ q I ^' ^^ ^^ 

known. 

C H O ) 
Acetyl Peroxide^ c!h^O ! ^^' ^^ ^ remarkable compound 

obtained by the action of bariimi dioxide upon acetyl oxidei 
It is a thick liquid, possessing energetic oxidizing properties, 
and on heating it decomposes with explosive violence. 

C.H3O) 
Acetamide^ H . > N, is the acetyl ammonia ; it is ob- 



C.H3O) 
ide, H. >N, i 
H ) 



tained by the action of ammonia upon ethyl acetate by an 
exchange of acetyl for hydrogen : 

It is also formed by the action of ammonia on acetyl 
chloride, and by the dry distillation of ammonium acetate^ 
Acetamide is a colourless solid, fusing at 78^ and boiling at 



222°. 



C,HsO ) CHaO 

Diacetamidej C]H.O > 'i^^dEthyldiacetamtde^C^lifi \ N, 

H ) QH^ ) 

are also. known. Corresponding compounds are likewise 

formed from the chloracetic acids. . 

Th^ fulminates are compounds of fulminic acid, or nitro* 

acetonitril, CNC.(N02)H2, a body which has not yet been 

isolated. Silver fulminate y CN.C(NO^Ags, isformed by the 

action of alcohol on a solution of silver in nitric acid i 

CjHeO + 2AgN03+N,03 « CN.C(NO^Ag3 + 2HNO^ 

+ 2 H3O. It crystallizes in small white needles which 

explode most violently on heating or on percussion. Mercury 

fulminate^ CN.CCNOj)!!^, is prepared on the large scale by 

dissolving mercury in nitric acid and adding alcohoL It is 

a veiy d^gerous substance, and is used'for filling percussion 

caps. 

( CH 
Acetone^ CO j ^jj*. — ^This compound is formed by the 

oxidation of secondary propyl alcohol as well as by replac- 
ing the chlorine in acetyl chloride by methyl : . 
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. It is also obtained by the distillation of calcium acetate, 
or by passing the vapour of acetic acid through a red-hot 
tube. Acetone is a colourless liquid, boiling at 56^ forming, 
like aldehyde, a crystallizable compound with hydrogen- 
sodium-sulphite. By the action of sodium amalgam on a 
inixture of water and acetone, two atoms of hydrogen are 
taken up, and secondary propyl alcohol is formed (p. 286) : 

CjHeO + H, - CaHeO. 



9I6HER FATIY ACIDS. 

The names, composition^. and boiling points of these acids 
have already been given (p. 272). In their general cha- 
racteristics they closely resemble the first two of the series, 
formic acid and acetic acid. They occur in many natural fats, 
and they are all formed by the action of nitric acid upon 
mutton or beef stesirine (p. 323). 

These acids may be prepared s)rnthetically by the following 
fanportaot reactions : (i) ^7 ^^^ direct combination of carbon 
dioxide with the sodium compound of the next lower alcohol 
radical (p. 298) ; (2) by the action of potas hon the cyanide of 
the next lower alcohol radical (p. 298) ; and (3) by replacing 
one or two atoms of hydrogen in the radicals of the fatty acids 
by alcohol radicals. They are most of them oily liquids slightly 
soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol, and each forms a 
well-defined series of salts. The higher members of the series, 
especially palmitic and stearic acids, occur in all fetty bodies f 
they are solid substances obtained by discomposing soaps made 
from palm-oil or beef-suet, which consist of sodium or potas- 
sium palmitate and stearate (see Fats, p. 322). These acids 
form anhydrides, compound ethers, chlorides, aldehydes, 
amides, and acetones, corresponding in constitution and in 
general chemical character with the same compounds in the 
acetyl series. For the description of the properties of these 
compounds a larger work on Organic Chemistry must be 
consulted. 

It is, however, necessary to remember that a large number 
of isomeric compounds exist in the acid as well as in 
the alcohol series. These abnormal acids are derived 
either from the corresponding abnormal alcohol or from 
some eompound similarly constituted. The isomeric hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, and acids of the 4-earbon series, are as 
follows : 
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NonnH) Butyl 
Hydride. 

CH, 



NofmiU Butyl 

Alcohol. 



CH, 
H, 



I 

CH. 



laolmtyl 
Hydride 
(Irimethyl Methane). 

CH,CH. 

\/ 
CH 

[ 
CH, 



CH3 
CH, 
CH, 
CHjOH 



Fementation 
Butyl Alcohol. 

CHjCH, 

CH 

I 
CH,OH 



Nonnal Butyric 
Add. 

: CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

I 
CO OH 



tertiary Butyl 
Alcohol. 

CH,CH, 

\/ 
COH 

I 
CH. 



Secondary Butyl 
Alcohol. 

CH, 
CH, 



HOH 



I 

CH, 



Isobtttyric 
Add. 

CHjCH, 

\/ 
CH 

I 
CO OH 



The general reactions of the group of monatomic alcohols 
and acids which offer the greatest theoretical interest are 
certainly those by which it is possible, in the first place, to 
prepare the most simple terms of the series synthetically 
from their elements, and, secondly, to pass directly by additiop 
of carbon and hydrogen from these lower terms to the higher 
ones, and thus to mount up the series. Suppose that we 
begin with methyl alcohol obtained from inorganic sources ; 
viz. (i) Marsh gas prepared from sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbon disulphide : 

2 SH, + CS, + Cus - CH4 + 4 Cu,S. 
(2) Methyl chloride, from this by the action of chlorine : 

CH4 + CI, - CHaQ + HCL 
(3} Methyl akohd, ircnn this by the action of potash : 

CH,a + KOH « CHfi + KCL 

There are now several methods by which we can pass to the 
dicarbon series : — 

(i) From methyl alcohol we prepare acetonitriL This, on 
decomposition with potash, yields acetic acid (see p. 303) : 

CN CH, + KOH + H,0 - C,H,Kd, + NH,. 
We can also directly reduce the acids to akohols or alde- 

E.C. X 
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hydes bv the action of sodium apon the anhydrides ; and 
from aldehyde we can obtain ethyl alcohol directly by the 
action of hydrogen (p. 500) : 

C,H40 + H, - C,H,0. 

(2) From methyl alcohol we prepare methyl cyanide, and by- 
acting upon this with hydrogen we get ethylamihe (p. 277) : 

CNCH, + H4- H>N. 

H ) 

Ethylamine hydrochlorate acted upon by silver nitrite yieldis 
ethyl nitrite, which, on decomposition with potash, yields the 
alcohol : 

(I) CjHrN + N,0, - QH5NO, + H,0 + N, ; 
t2) C,H4NO,+ KOH - C,HaO + KNO,.. 

f 3) From methyl alcohol, by the action of zinc on methyl 
iodide, we prepare the ethyl hydride : this substance fotms 
ethyl chloride when treated with chlorine : from this we caa 
pass through ethyl acetate to ethyl aicohoL The repetition 
of an^ of these three processes would enable us to pass to 
the tncarbon group, and so on. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

DIATOMIC ALCOHOLS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

As we hare seen (p. 246), the hydrocarbons of the general 
formula C„H^, of which we may take ethylene, C,H4, as an 
example, are non-saturated compounds termed olffitUs^ iii 
which two of the combining powers of the carbon are not 
satisfied: these bodies combine directly with two atoms 
of chlorine, bromine, &c. to form saturated compounds. 
The lowest term of the series, CH,, to which the name of 
methene has been given, is not known in the free state, 
although its iodide, CHJ^ has been isolated. The corro- 
sponding diatomic alcohol also has not been prepared, but 
the diacetate is known: 

Etheney C2H4.— This substance, known as ethylene or ole- 
^t gas, has already been mentioned (p. 80). It is^formed 
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in the dry distillation ofcoal and various organic bodies. It is, 
however, best prepared by the action of hot sulphuric acid on 
alcohol ; a mixture of i part of alcohol and 4 parts of sulphuric 
acid is heated in a flask with enough sand to form a pasty mass. 
The decomposition is a very simple one ; alcohol loses one 
molecule of water^ H|Oy and ethylene is formed.: The ehief. 
physical properties ot ethene have alrea / been mentioned 
(p. 80). It combines direaly with 2 atoms of chlorine, and 
with hydrochloric and hydriodic acicls : with dilorine it 
forms ethene dichloride ; with the hvdracids it forms ethyl 
chloride, bromide, and iodide. It is aosorbed by concentrated, 
sulphuric acid, forming hydrogen-ethyl-sulphate (p. 279). 

n 

Ethene Dichloride^ C<H4Cl2.-^01efiant gas derives this 
name from its power of forming an oil when brqjught into 
contact with cmorine. On mixing these gases, drops are 
formed ; and when collected, washed, and distilled, they 
yield the pure dichloride. This body boils at 85**, and is 
msoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol and ether. It is 
rapidly attacked by chlorine, and substitution-products are 
formed, in which one, two, three, and lastly four, atoms of- 
hydrogen are replaced by chlorine. Thus we have : 

Boiling point. 
Q^f\ . 85* 

• C-HaO, IIS* 

C,H,Cl4 ....... 147* 

C,H Oft . \s^ 

CjClfl . 182* 

« 

' Frpm ethyl chloride a series of isomeric chlorine substitu- 
tion-products is obtained identical in composition, but differs 
ing in their properties from the foregoing : thus the two sets 
of bodies boil at different temperatures ; whilst those from 
ethene are decomposed by alcoholic potash, those from ethyl 
chloride remain unchanged. The last term, C^Cl^ is iden- 
tical in both series. 

tOH ' 
Q^.— This substance 

is obtained by the action of ethene dibromide upon silver 
acetate, silver bromide and glycol diacetate being formed : 

Ethene and Silver Aceute yield .Silver and Glycol Diacetate. 
JNbromide ° Bromide 

'iH.ii; + K<T^^|o)-,*f|+QH.|gC.H^- 

I 

The pure glycol is obtained from the acetate by acting on 

X 2 
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it with baryta. Glycol is a colourless^ inodOTous, and sweetish 
tasting, thick liquid ; its specific g^^avity at o° is 1*125, i^ 
boils at 197*^59 and it is soluble in all proportions in alcohol 
and water. When expoKd to air in contact with water and 
platinum blacky it absorbs oxygen rapidly, and is converted 
into glycolic acid : 

I ChJoH + ^ - «jO + I CO OH- 

On treatment with hot nitric acid glycol oxidizes further to 
oxalic acid : 

(CH,OH ,^0 JCOOH , ^„^ 

From these reactions it aiq;>ears that glycolic and oxalic 
acids stand to glycol as acetic acid does to ethyl alcohol. A 
substance having the composition C|HsOt» and called Qyoxai^ 
stands in the reUtion of an aldehyde to glycol. Glycol acts 
like alcohol in other respects ; the typic^ hydrogen can be 
replaced by sodium, formmg compounds analogous to sodium 
ethylate: it also .forms a compound with sulphinic acid, 
called glycol-sulphuric acid ; and when heated with hydriodic 
acid it forms ethene iodide and water. 

Glycol differs, however, from alcohol, inasmuch as it forms 
two acids, two chlorides, &c. Thus, by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on glycol, the first product obtained is ^fyco/ 
cA/orAydrim—rthKt is, glycol in which i atom of Q takes the 
place of the monad group, OH ; whilst by the further action 
of chlorine a second rqilacement of the same kind occuis, ! and 
ethene chloride is formed^ 

(z) Glycol (2) Glycol CUorhydrine. (3) Ethene Chloride. 

C CHoOH . J CHaQ ( CH.a 

I CHjOH ' 1 CHjOH ' ( CHjCr 

There are also two acetates of glycol known, motto-acetate 
and diacetate ■' 

Two ethyl compounds exist, mono-ethyl glycol and di-ethyl 

glycol : this latter, body is isomeric with acetal (p. 311). 

' ■ ■ h . . • - 

Ethene Oxide^ CaH40.— This substance is prepared by the 
action of potash on ediene chlorhydrine, which loses a mole- 
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cule of hydrochloric acid and forms ethene oxide. It is a 
volatile colourless liquid, boiling at i3°'5, soluble in all pro^ 
portions in water. It does not form, hke its isomer aldehyde, 
a crystalline compound with anmioBia,but it combines readily 
with hydrogen, chlorine, acids, &c. Alcohol, C H^O, is 
formed by the direct union of ethene oxMe with Hj ; and on 
oxidation glycolic acid is produced. 

Ethene oxide also unites directly with one molecule of 
water, forming glycol, and also with glycol to form polyethene 
glycols : 



.H«| 



Diethoie GlycoL 



(i)CH,0 + C,H«^^j;- ^^-jO 



OH; 

TrietiMiie GlycoL 

C.H. ' 0« 



^«H« { OH. 



(2)C,H«0 + ^„ O - C,hJ 



Aldehyde^ \ rHO' ^ ^^ oxide of a radical, Eihidefu^ 

I Ch'* isomeric with ethene, which gives rise to a series 

of compounds. The difference betwe^i these two series is 
that in ethene two atoms of hydrogen are united to each 
atom of carbon, whereas in ethidene the one carbon has one 
atom of hydrogen attached to it, whilst the second carbon is 
connected with the other three atoms of hydrogen, 'thus ; 

Ethidene SerieSb Ethene Series. 

Aldehyde ... 1 ^nb ' E^^^"^® ^^^^ • • 1 CH* 1 ^ ' 
Ethidene Chloride | ^jjj., ; Ethene Chloride, | ch'cI' 

Acetal, j ^h' j OQH. Di<^l^yl Glycol, j g«;gggj- 

n 

C H ) 
Acetaiy cc h\ ( ^^ — '^^^ substance is a derivative of 

aldehyde, in which the dyad radical ethidene CH3 — CH 
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occurs It is obtained by heating aldehyde and alcohol 
together, and is formed, together with aldehyde, when alcohol 
is oxidized with sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide. A 
compound of a similar constitution, viz., dimethyl acetalj 

n 

(Cm\ I ^^ occurs in crude wood-spirit Acetal is isomeric 
with diethyl glycol (see p. 309). 

tOH 
NfCH > OH ^^ * strong base 

first prepared from' the bile, and afterwards found in the 
brain and in yolk of eggs, but it does not exist as such in 
these substances, being the result of the decomposition of 
more complicated, bodies. It .can be a^ifidally prepared by 
heating etihene oxide with triethylamine : 

C,ft«0 + N(CH,), + H,0 = C,H, j N(CH,),OH. 

Many compounds of ethene with the elements of the nitro- 
gen group are kno^vn. The dyad ethene replaces 2 ^toms of 
hydrogen in 2 molecules of ammonia; and thus primary, 
secondary, and tertiary diamines and ammonium compounds 
are formed closely analogous to the compounds of ethyl 
The ethylene diamines are volatile bases obtained by actipg 
with ammonia on ethene dibromide. Similar coimpounds in 
the phosphorus and arsenic series are also known. 

HIGHER DIATOMIC ALCOHOLS AND DERIVATIVES. 

The higher carbon series yields olefines corresponding to 
ethylene. 

The following is a list of the olefines and glycols which, 
have been best examined : 

Olefines.^ 

Boifing pomt. 

Ethene C2H4 — 

Propene . . • . . . QH, '— 

Butene I C H "^" ^^ 



Iso-butene ......{** — 7*^ 

Pentene . . . . . . ) r vi + 4<^ 

Amyiene j ^&"io 350 

Hexene • . • • . . QH^i .70° 

Heptene QH^ ixxJ* 

Octene . . • • . • . Q|H,5 125** 
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BdliiiCpcut. j 

Diamylene QoH^ 158* 

Hendecadene .... Ci^Hu 2<xf 

Cetciie C„H„ 275° 

CeroieD« ....... CdHh — 

Melene ...... C^Hw, . — 

EihcDe Glycol. . , i97*'5 

Propene „.-..,. .. IBS' 

Iso-ljutene ».......- 183? 

Iso-amylene ,,, . . . . .... 177°* 

Iso-hexene ,,, .^ So?" 

Iso-ijcteoe „ ■ ._■ ■ 337° 

Each of these, combines with CI, to form a dichloride, and 
each forms a glycol, from which an aldehyde ^land /wo acids 
can be obtained by oxidatuin. The Qlefine; above ethene 
yield secondary and tertiary compotiiids wfth hydrochloric 
and hvdriodic acids, which are isomxrie with the primary 
chlorides and iodides of themonatomic radicals: 

XESSON XXIIV. 



There are. two sedes, o\ thes; ^ids ;, the first derived by 
the replaceitient of 3 atoms of hydrogen in the corresponding 
diatomic alii^ol by i atom of oxygen, atjd the second by 
the replacement of 4 atoms of the hydrogen by a atoms of 
oxygen. The first of these groups of acids may be termed 
the Lactic Acid Series, _aaiw3eco'a<ithe Oxalic A ci/i Series, 
from the acid best, known in each series. The relation of 
^ycol to.glycolic and oxalic acids, servjng .as a. type of the 
fSiieral rdatibns, is seen in the following : 



CbcaL Gljoilic Adtf . Oimlic 

(CH,OH 

(COOH ' 



[ CH,OH . J ^HjOH , 

'WftJwTe htm to nolicfl (he ftpparBut 'vi 
W9 cvhibLt'u R^utU their Doi^lw pr 
, IhE higlter arban b>tco1i bolt U i Ta»( 

— '— ■'^=- ' =- txflniucilat the fuel thit then glyc 

ihe bii Mps-s-^niutj, wlnlit Uh 



■nut eitOBptian irh^h llw finl Fi 
iipU^cd bf the fact thit ttwe glycoli do n 
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In like manner we l^ve the fbllowii^ series of adds : 
LacHe Add Serrn {Sfonobatk). 
General fonnula, CnHaiOt, 

Mum of Add. ' Foniuli. 

Carbonic Acid) ff, n 

(Hydrate) T ' ' ' ^"«"' 



Glycolic 
Lactic . . 
Butylactic . 
Valero-lactic 
Leudc 



C-H-O, 
. Q,H,0, 

. c,h!o; 

. C,H„0, 



OxaHe Strits of Adds {Dibatie). 
General formula, CoHb _ fi^ 

HnHof Add. 

Oxalic • 

Malonic , 

Succinic 

Pyrotaitaric 

Adipic ....... 

Pimelie 

Aielaic 

Brassylic 

Rocellic 



Carbonk Acid, CHiO^ 

This substance is only known in its salts, the hydrate not 
having been prepared These salts may be supposed to 

contain the radical carbonyl (see p. 365), CO. Carbonic 
acid differs from the higher members of the series in contain- 
ing two atoms of replaceable hydrogen. This is accounted' 
for by the fact that both the molecules of hydroxyl are con- 
nectM with the group CO, thus : 
(OH 



CO 



OH* 
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Hencetwo sets of carbonates exist : 

Normal Sodium Carbonate, CO | q JJ^J 

!OH 
ONa* 

The^'acids of the first series above carbonic are manobasiCj 
that is, they have only one atom of hydrogen replaceable by 
a met£u, while those of the second series are dibasic^ or con^ 
tain two of hydrogen thus replaceable: both series are 
diatomic. 

GlycoUc Acidf C2H4O3. 

This substance is obtained by the oxidation of glycol. It 
may also be derived from the monatomic series of acids by 
the action of potash on monochloracetic acid : 

Pcftassinm Mooochlor- and Potash give Potassium and Potassium 
acetate Gljroolate Chloride. 

QHjClKO, + KHO - QHaKO, + KCL 

Glycolic or oxyacetic acid forms a deliquescent crjrstalline 
mass, and forms salts called Glycolates, which contain only 
one atom of metal. An amide, called GlycolamidCy is known, 
as well as a substance isomeric with it, termed GlycocoL 

Oxalic Acidi C1H3O4. 

Oxalic acid is met with in the juice of many plants in the 
form of potassium or calcium salt. It is formed in a great 
variety of ways, chiefly by the oxidation Of different organic 
bodies. Oxalic acid can be prepared synthetically by heating 
carbon dioxide and sodium together to the boilmg-point of 
mercury : 

2 CO, + 2Na = C,04Na2. 

The best way of preparing pure oxalic acid on a small scale 
is by acting upon sugsur with nitric acid : it has generally 
been manufactured in this way, but at present it is prepared 
in very large quantities by the action of caustic potash on 
sawdust. Crude potassium oxalate is thus formed, and from 
this a pure oxalic acid is obtained by precipitating the in- 
soluble calcium oxalate, and decomposing this by sulphuric 
acid. Oxalic acid can also be prepared by the direct oxida- 
tion of glycolic acid. 
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Oxalic add crystallizes in prisms which possess the com* 
position CJtifi^ + iH^O : these crystsds lose their water of 
crystallization at ioo% or in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
When heated to about 160'' oxalic acid rapidly decomposes, 
forming carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and formic acid, 
whilst a small quantity of oxalic acid sublimes undecomposed. 
Heated with sulphuric acid, oxahc acid is decomposed into 
water and equar volumes of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide gases (p 76). Oxalic add is a dibasic add, and 
forms two classes of salts called Normal Oxalates and Add 
Oxalates. The alkaline oxalates are all soluble in water ; 
the oxalates of the other metals are generally insoluble. The 
potassium oxalates are : 

C,Kj04 + HjO, Potassium oxalate (normal oxalate). 
C,HK04 + HgO, Hydrogen potassium oxalate (binox- 

alateX 
C2HKO4C2HSO4 + 2 HtO, Potassium quadroxalate. 

Calcium oxalate is a veiy insoluble salt, and is the form in 
which this metal is obtained for quantitative estimation. 
Methyl and ethvl oxalates are obtained by distilling the re- 
spective alcohols with oxalic acid : the first boils at 162", and 

CO ) 
has the formula r^L \ > O^ ; the second boils at 186°, and 

c'o ) 

has the composition /p'u'x \ Of, 

Oxalic Amities, — By heatmg neutral ammonium oxalate, 
a white powder called Oxamide is left : 

Ainmaniam Ostalafie. Oxanude. 

jCOjNH^ ,„o- JCONH, 
( CO,NH4 "" ^ "«^ ICONH, 

Oxamide^ H, \ N|, may be considered as being two 



1O2) 



molecules of ammonia, in which two atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by C^O^. By heating hydrogen ammomum oxalate, 
a substance called Oxamic Acid is obtained, having the 

formula, C^O, | ^JJ . 
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LacHc Add, or Oxy-propiotdc Acid, C,He03. 

This acid is contained in sour milk, and is formed from 
sugar by a peculiar change called the Lactic Fermentation: 
Two acids of the same composition are contained in the flesh 
of animals : they are, however, not identical with that ob- 
tained by the fermentation of sugar. This latter can also be 
formed artificially : 

(i) By the direct oxidation of propene glycol. 

(2) By the decomposition of monochlor-propionic acid by 
alxalis. 

(3) By aUowing aldehyde^ hydrocyanic acid, and hydro- 
chloric acid to remain in contact for several days : 

CH, CH, 

I I 

COH + H CN + H a + 2H,0 - NH4a + CH.OH 

CO.OH. 

Lactic acid is a syrupy liauid of specific gravity 1*215, 
which cannot be distilled without decomposition, but, when 
heated, forms lactide, C.H^O^ and dilacHc add^ Q^y^O^ 
When it is heated with hydriodic acid, lactic acid forms 
propionic acid. The lactates form a well-defined class of 
salts, containing as a rule one atom of metal— the other 
atom of hydrogen being replaceable only by an organic 



u '"■ 



radical : thus we have ethyl-lactic acid, < CHOCfH^, forming 

(COOH 

also a definite series of salts. All the lactates are soluble in 
water and alcohol : zinc lactate, (QH^Oj)! Zn + /H,0, is the 
most characteristic of the salts ; it crystaliizes in shining 
needles. 

Lactyl Chloride^ C3H4OCI2, is formed by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on calcium lactate. 

Lactamide, C3H7OSN. — Lactic monamide is obtained by 
the action of ammonia on lactide. It is isomeric with alanine, 
a substance formed by the union of aldehyde, hydrocyanic 
acid, and water. Alanine is decomposed by nitrous acid^ 
and lactic acid formed : 

CjHyNO, + HNO, - CjHeOs + H,0 + N,. 

Two isomeric lactic acids exist in muscular tissue, termed 
para-lactic and ethene-lactic acids. The first of these difiers 
from ordinary lactic acid in its optical characters only ; the 
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latter acid can be artificially prepared from the ethylene 
compounds, whereas ordinary lactic acid is derived from 
aldenyde. Hence the rational formulae of the two acids aie ; 

OidiaaiyLMticAdd. EthcM^actic Add. 

CH, CHjOH 

CHOH; CH, 

I I 

CO OH CO OH. 

The higher acids of the lactic series do not possess suffi- 
cient general interest to entitle them to consideration in an 
elementary work. We therefore pass to the higher acids of 
the oxsdic series. 

MaUmic Acid^ Q-JAfi^ 

is obtained by the oxidation of malic acid (p. 317). It is 
likewise obtained synthetically by the oxidation of ethene- 
lactic acid| and by the action ot potash upon ethyl cyanaoetate, 
thus : 

Ethyl Csrmnaoetate. Malonlc Add. Alcohol 

C,H,(CN)0,.C,H5 + 3H,0 - C3H4O4 + CjH.O + NH,. 

Succinic Acid^ C^^fi^ 

This acid is obtained by the distillation of amber ; it occurs 
in amber, wormwood, in certain resins, and in small quan- 
tities in various animal juices, and it is produced by the fer- 
mentation of sugar (p. ^3). It can be artificially prepared : 

(i) By the actimi of hydriodic acid upon malic and tartaric 
acids (p. 318). 

(2} By acting on ethene dicyanide by potash : 

C.H4(CN), + 4 H,0 « C,He04 + 2 ^H,. 

(3) By the action of nitric acid on butyric acid : 

C4H3O, -h 3 O « H,0 1- C,He04. 

Succinic acid forms large colourless crystals, which fuse at 
180^, and begin to boil at 235^, the vapour decomposing into 
succinic anhydride and water. It forms a chloride as well 
as anhydride when heated with phosphorus pentachloride. 
Bromine substitution products are also Imown, viz., monobrom- 
succirdc-aady C4H5Br04, and dtbrom-succinicacid^ C4H46r204: 
these acids when treated with water and silver oxide are 
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respectively convened into malic and tartaric acidj. Succinic 
acia forms two classes of salts^ and is dibasic : the salts of 
the alkali-metals are soluble, and these form an insoluble 
brown precipitate with ferric salts. 

Succinic Anhydride^ QH^O., is also known. 

The ammonia derivatives of this acid are : 

Succinamide, C^H^ | co.NH*' *"^ 
Succinimidc, C1H4 \ qq^NH, 

Iso-succinic Acid, — This substance, which is isomeric with 
succinic acid, is obtained by the acticm of potash on cyano- 
propionic acid : 

C,H4(CN)0, + 2H,0 « C4He04 + NH,. 

Iso-succinic acid melts at i29i°*5, and is readily distinguished 
by its reactions from its isomer. It is derived from ethyl- 
idene, as succinic acid is from ethylene. 

Cyano-propionic Add* Ifl0««ttcctmc Add. 

CH3 CH, 

I 
:H CN ; CH CO.OH 

:o,H COjH. 

For the special properties of the higher carbon acids of 
this series tne reader must consult a laiger work on the 
subject. 

Connected with succinic acid very intimately are two acids 
of much importance, viz. malic and tartaric acids. 

• * Malic Acid, Q^fi^. 

This acid occurs in the juice of most fruhs, especially in 
that of garden rhubarb and mountain-ash berries, from which 
it can l^ readily obtained. It can also be prepared by the 
substitution of OH for Br in monobrom'^uccinic acid : 

Monobrom-succinic Add. MaHc Add. 

C,H,Br { ^8:gS+AgOH - C.H^OH) { S.OH+^^- 

Malic is a triatomic acid, but only two of the three typical 
atoms of hydrogen can be replaced by a metal ; hence it is 
dibasic The malates are soluble in water ; malic acid itself 
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crystallizes In needles. When malic add is heated to aboat 
i&ff it loses HyO, and b converted into a new acid, C4H4O4, 
which exists in two isomeric states, forming Junutric and 
maleic acids. These substances both unite directly with 
hydrogen, and yield succinic acid, C4H9O4. 

Tartaric Acid^ Q^J<^^ 

Tartaric acid exists in the juice of many fruits (g^pe, 
tamarind, &&) ; it. is deposited as potassium salt during the 
fermentation of wine, and this salt is known as tartar. Seve- 
ral interesting isomeric conditions of tartaric acid exist : thus 
the ordinary acid possesses the power of turning the plane of 
polarized light round to the nght, and therefore is termed 
Dextro-tartaric Acid; whilst another form obtained from 
certain specimens of tartar does not affect the ray of polarized 
light in any way, and is said to be inactive. This inactive 
tartaric acid, termed Racemic Acid^ can be divided into the 
common, or dextro-tartaric, and a new acid possessing the 
opposite power of deviating the plane of polarization to 
the left J and hence called Levro-tartaric Acid. There also 
appears to be a fourth modification of this acid, which is 
distinguished by being inactive like racemie, but not capable 
of being split up into the two active varieties. The Inactive 
variety of tartaric acid can be prepared artificially by the 
action of silver oxide on dibrom-succinic acid, C4H4Br204, 
each of the atoms of bromine being replaced by OH, and 
yielding tartaric acid, CJtiJJ^ : 

Dibrom-saocimc Add Tartaric Add. 

C.H.Bra{g;gg + A&O + H^ » C A(OH>.{gg;gg + aAgBr. 

Tartaric acid is also formed by the action of nitric acid on 
sugar of milk. 

Tartaric acid (dextro) crystallizes in large obli<}iie rhombic 
prisms belonging to the monodinic system, which dissolve 
easily in water. When heated to 180^ it fuses and undeigoes 
decomposition, evolving a peculiar odour of caramel. In 
presence of oxidiring agents, tartaric acid is converted into 
carbonic, formic, and oxalic acids ; and when fused with 
caustic potash ;t forms acetic and oxalic acids. When tartaric 
acid is heated with hydriodic acid for several hours, it is 
first reduced to malic, and afterwards to succinic acid^ 
by losing first one and then another atom of oxygen. Tar- 
taric acid is a dibasic acid, contaming two atoms of typical 
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hydrogen which can be replaced by metals : hence there arc 
two classes of alkaline tartrates ; thus we have — 

Hydrogen Potassium Tartrate K)f^ur% 
(Cream of Tartar), H j >*"*^« ' 

Potassium Tartrate, j|^|C4H40^ 

Tartaric acid forms with antimony a remarkable compound 
termed Tartar Emetic. This compound may be considered 
as potassium tartrate, in which one atom of potassium is re- 
placed by a monatomic radical, SbO. We then have tartar 
emetic: 

This body is obtained by boiling a solution of cream of tartar 
with antimony trioxide ; the oxide dissolves, and,' on cooling, 
tartar emetic is deposited in crystals. This salt is much 
used in medicine, but acts as a violent poison when taken in 
quantity. Tartaric acid and citric acid are largely used by 
the calico-printer to act as a discharge or solvent for the 
mordant, thus giving white spots on a coloured ground. 

Citric Acidy CgHgO^. — This acid is tribasic, and it is found 
in the juice of the lemon, and occurs in many other fruits, 
together <4v^h malic acid. Citric acid obtained from these 
sources crystallizes in large colourless crystals, which dissolve 
very easily in water.- Three series of citrates exist, in which 
one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by metal. 
The citrates of the alkali-metals are soluble, those of the 
alkaline-earth metals, of lead, and silver, are insoluble in 
water. 

URIC ACID AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Uric Acidy C5H4N4O3. — This substance, found in the urine 
of birds, serpents, &c., is connected with the foregoing com- 
pounds. Uric acid is dibasic, and all its' sahs are only 
slightly soluble : of these the lithium urates are the most 
soluble. From uric acid a large number of derivatives have 
been obtained, amongst which may be named alloxan^ 
C4H2N2O4; dialuric aiid^ C4H4N1O4; aHoxantine^ C.H4N40r; 
murexidCj C8H4(NH4)N50e, yielding a splendid purple-* 
coloured solution : and parabanic actdj CsHsN^O^ : these 
derivatives of uric acid can be generally regarded as amides^ 
containing the radical, Q%0^ of oxalic acid. 
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Creating C4HtNsOt + H^O, occurs in small quantities in 
muscular tissue and urine, and is formed, like urea and 
uric acid, by the oxidation of the nitrogenous animal tissue. 
It crystallises in bright colourless prisms, and. in contact 
with baryta water it decomposes into urea and sarcosine : 

Oeatin yicl<U Urea and tSareosiiie. 

C4H,N,0, + H,0 « CH4N,0 + CjH^NO,. 

Sarcosine can be artificially prepared b]r acting upon 
monochloracetic add with methylamine: it is therefore 
methyl-glycocoL 

Monochloracetic and Methylamine giYe Sarooeine and Hydrochloric 
Acid . Add. 

CH.a CHj) CHjN(CH3)H 

J + H (n - I +HCL 

COOH Hi CO OH 

Creatinine^ C4HyNsO. — This is a strong base^ differing 
from creatin by containing one molecule of water less : it is 
also found in muscular tissue. Creatinine, crystallizes in 
colourless prisms, its solution has a strongly alkaline reac* 
tion, and it forms with adds a series of well crystallized salts. 

Theobromine and Cafeine (see p. 362), are connected with 
uric acid and creatine. 



LESSON XXXV. 

TRIVALENT ALCOHOLS AND THEIR DERTVATITES. 

■ • ■ . • • • • ■< ■ ■-■.. 

The hydrocarbon groups having the general formuhi 
Q^sn-i ^ct, in accordance with the views already ex- 
pressed (p. 246), as trlatomic radicals, to which the generic 
name of Glycerins has been given, from the spedal ndme 

(OH 
of one of the series, viz. CsH^^ OH. 

C OH 
Fioni this formula it is clear that the possible number of 
derivatives of the triatomic alcohols b much larger than that 
of either of the preceding classes. The relation ensdng 
between the composition of the mono-, di-, and triatomic 
alcohols of the same carbon series is a veiy simple one^ 
as is seen by the following comparison of the three-carbon 
series: 
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Propyl hydride, GsHg. 

Monovalent propyl alcohol, €3(1^0 H. 
Divalent propyl glycol, Cj|He(OH), 

Trivalent propyl glycerin, C3Hg(OH)8. 

The glycerins of the mono- and di-carbon series have not 
been prepared ; that of the tricarbon series is best known, 
and may be taken as the type : amyl glycerin has also been 
prepared. 

Glyaerin^ C3H5(OH)3. — This substance is contained in 
most oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, which consist 
of triatomic ethers of the higher terms of the fatty acid series : 
thus beef-suet, or stearin^ is glycerin tristearate, or glycerin 
in which the 3 atoms of typical hydrogen have been replaced 
by 3 molecules of the radical, CigHgnO, of stearic acid (p. 272). 
Glycerin is also produced in snuiU Quantities in the fermehta- 
tion of sugar. Glycerin is formed from fats by the process of 
saponification^ or treatment of the oil with caustic alkali, 
which decomposes the compound, forming an alkaline 
stearate (soap), and liberating the glycerin which remains in 
solution, when the soap is separated by throwing in common, 
salt. In order to obtain pure glycerin, the fat may be de- 
composed by lead oxide ; the glycerin remains in solution, 
and the lead-soap or plaster is precipitated. Another and 
better method is to decompose the fats with high pressure 
steam, free stearic acid and glycerin being produced. 

Glycerin is a colourless thick syrupy liquid, of specific 
gravity i '27 ; it possesses a very sweet taste (whence its 
name), and is s<^ul^e in water and alcohol. It can be dis- 
tilled in presence of acjueous vapour and in a vacuum, but it 
nndergoes decomposition when heated in the air. When 
mixed with dilute nitric acid, glycerin undergoes oxidation 
and {orai% glyceric acidy C3He04, by exchange of Hj for O : 
this acid therabre stands to glycerin as acetic acid does to 
ethyl alcohoL Glycerin is induced by hydriodic acid to 
secondary propyl iodide : 

Glycerin. Secondaiy Propyl Iodide. 

<{ CH OH -f 5HI - \ CHI + 2 I, + 3H.O. 
(CHjQH (CH3 

Propyl glycol is also reduced to the same substance : and 
thus we can pass from the di- and triatomic series of alcohols 
to the monatomic series of iso-alcdiols» 

E.C. V 
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If the nitric acid employed to act on glycerin be con- 
centrated, a new compouna called Trinitrm or Trtntirih- 
glycerin, is formed: this is glycerin in which the three atoms 

of typical hydrogen are replaced by NO, ; thus, ^r^Q\ \ ^a- 

This substance explodes violently on percussion, and has 
been used for blasting and other purposes under the name 
of Nobel's Blasting OiL or Glonoin Oil. It is, however, 
extremely dangerous, ana has caused many fatal accidents. 

Heated with hydrochloric acid, glycerin forms compounds 
termed Chlorhydrins^ of which there are three formed by 
the replacement of i, 2, or 3 molecules of hydroxyl (OH) 
by chlorine : 

Glyoorin. ChlocliTdiin. DiddoriiydriB. Trichlorfaydrin. 

(OH (Q (a I CI 

C3HJ0H; CjHJoH; C,HJa ; QH^^ CL 

(OH (OH <OH I CI 

Glycerin Ethers of the Fatty Acids, — ^The acetins are pre- 
pared by the action of strong acetic acid upon glycerin ; Uiey 
are three in number : 



Mono^icedn. Dt^aoeliii. Xri-«oetia. 

"^H* In. ""* ^o. &S:o L 

C.H*0 •• QH30(^*' CHO(0» 

C,H,0 ) ^j^p ^ ^^j^ ) 

These substances, which resemble the &ts in constitution, 
are obtained by acting upon glycerin with' glacial acetic acid. 
They are thick oily liquids, only sparingly soluble in water, 
boiling at a high temperature. 

The Stearic^ Palmitic^ and Oleic Ethers of Glycerin^ or 
Stearins, PalmitinSy and Oleins, are of great importance, as 
forming the natursd fats. The stearins may be prepared 
artificially by heating glycerin with stearic acid. 

Mooosfeearia. Distearia. Tristearin. 

(C„H«0)H,JO»' (CuH»0),HJ°»' 3(CuH«0){"«- 

Tristearin can be obtained by melting beef or mutton suet, 
and separating the fibrous matter by filtration and crystal- 
lizing the stearin from solution in hot ether. It forms bright 
white shining plates, insoluble in alcohol and water, but 
readily soluble in ether. The melting-point of stearin appears 
to undergo changes ; and hence it is probable that this sub- 
stance is capable of existing in several distinct modifications. 
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Similar glycerin ethers have been prepared with many of 
the other members of the series of fatty acids. By the action 
of the mono-, di-, and tri-chlorhydrins upon sodium ethylate, 
-the three ethyl-glycerin ethers, or ethylins^ have been pre- 
pared ; these are : 

EthyliB. Diethyliii. XU-edqrIia. 

Poly-glycerins are known, corresponding to the polyatomic 
glycols (p. 310). Thus we have : 

C H ^ * * } 

Di-glycerin, CjHt > O5 ; Tri-glycerin, ^'^^ \ O^. 

Lecithin^ C42HMNPO9, is a wax-like body found in the 
brain, nerves, ana blood corpuscles. When boiled with an 
acid it yields glycerin-phosphoric acid, and choline ; hence 
it is a derivative of glycerin. 

Natural Fats and OiZfi.— The natural oils and fats are all 
compounds of glycerin, chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic 
acids ; and they are contained in the bodies both of plants 
and animals. The fats cannot be distilled without decom- 
position, and, when heated, give rise to a powerfully smelling 
substance called acrolein (p. 324). The oils are separated 
into the drying and non-drying ; the former become dry and 
resinous on exposure to air from oxidation, whilst the others 
remain unaltered. The drying oils are generallv glycerides 
of acids not belonging, but nearly related, to the &tty acid 
series : such, for instance, is the acid of linseed oil, called 
linoleic acid, C^^^O^ Oleic acid, C18H34OS1 is found in 
almost all oils and tats, the compound of Qiis acid with 
glycerin constituting the liquid portions of the fats. 

When the oils or fats are acted upon by nitric acid, they 
are decomposed, and amongst other products the series of 
fetty acids is formed. Fatty bodies when boiled with alkali 
undergo the remarkable change termed Saponification (p. 
321) ; the fat is decomposed into a fatty acid, which combines 
with the alkali, and glycerin, which is liberated, passes into 
solution. Fats' may also be saponified or separated into acid 
and glycerin 1^ distillation with steam alone. 

Y 2 
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Alfyl Camp&unds. 

Indmately connected with glycerin are the compoonds of 
a non*saturaled monovalent radical, CsH^, called AllyL By 
the action of phosphorus iodide upon glycerin, a monpvalent 
iodidey^sHjI, is obtained, from which a number of bodies 
have been derived, whilst the acrid substance acrolein, formed 
in the destructive distillation of glycerin, is the aldehyde of 
this series. 

AUyl Alcohol^ ^^ I O, obuined by acting with am- 
monia on aUyl oxalate : 

2(§fii ! O. + =NH. - "^11 N, + 2(C.H. j o). 

AUyl oxalate and ammonia yield oxamide and allyl alcohoL 
It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 97% jpossessing a pun- 
gent smell. It is oxidised in presence of air and -platinum 
to acrolein and acrylic acid, which stand to this alcohol 
in the same relation as aldehyde and acetic acid stand to 

C H O ) 
ethyl alcohol : thus acrolein is 1/ i > ^^d acrylic add 

C H O ) 
H 1 ^* Sodium dissolves in allyl alcohol, forming 

sodium allylate, one atom of typical hydrogen in the alcohol 
being replaced by sodium. When this substance acts upon 
allyl iodide, an exchange of allyl and sodium takes place, 

di-aUyl ether, ^^ \ O, bemg formed. The allyl sulphide, 

OH^i ^' ^^ remaricableas occurring in nature as the essen- 
tial oil of garlic ; and the sulphide artificially prepared, by 
acting on ajlyl iodide with an alcoholic solution . of potas7 
sium sulphide, is identical in properties with the natural 

' C H ) 

essence. In like manner, allyl sulphocarbimidey r^^\ ^> ^ 

foupd as the essential oil of black mustard seed ; it can also 
be Artificially prepared by treating ally] iodide with silver 
sulphocvanatd It boils at 148^. Allyl sulphide boils at 140"*. 
Acrolein, C3H4O, is the aldehyde of allyl alcohol, and is 
formed when the alcohol is oxidized, two atoms of hydrogen 
being removed. Acrolein is also produced by the abstrac- 
tion of two molecules of water from glycerin : 

QHsOs - 2H,0 - QJAfi. \ 
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3*5 



Acrolein is a colourless liquid, boiling at 52*4°, and possessing 

a most pungent odour, which attacks the mucous membrane 

of the nose and eyes. It rapidly oxidizes to acrylic acid, 

C H O ) 
' ^H ( ^' ^ substance possessing a close analogy with 

acetic acid, and which combines with hydrogen to form pro^ 
pionic acid. 

Acrylic acid is the first term of a series of monobasic acids 
whose corresponding alcohols, with the exception of allyl 
alcohol, have not yet been prepared. They differ from the 
series of fatty acids in containing two atoms of hydrogen 
less. 



Acrylic acid 
Grotonic acid . 
Angelic acid 
Pyroterebic acid 



C3H4 Oj 
C4H, o, 

CjHg Oj 
CgHioO, 



Cimicic acid • 
Hypogaeic acid 
Oleic acid • • 
Erucic acid 



C14H26OJ 

QoHgoOj 
^18'"3402 
^22"42^a 



Crotonic acid occurs in croton oil, and angelic acid in the 
archangel-root, whilst angelic aldehyde, QH^O, is contained 
in the essential oil of chamomile. Oleic acid exists, as has 
been said, in many oils, especially in almond oil, olive oil; 
and lard : this acid when acted upon by nitrous acid forms a 
new solid acid isomeric with oleic acid, and called elaidic 
acid. Erucic acid is contained in rapeseed oiL 



Hydrocarbons of the Acetylene Series. 

A series of non-saturated hydrocarbons isomeric with 
acetylene (p. 79) exist ; they combine directly with two and 
four atoms of chlorine or bromine, and in the latter case 
form saturated compounds. These hydrocarbons are closely 
related to those of the ethylene series (p. 310). Thus, by 
acting upon the iodide^ or bromides of the ethylene series 
with alcoholic potash, we get the hydrocarbon of the acetylene 
series : 

Ethylene <£1ifoinide. Acetylene. 

C,H4Br, H- 2 KOH « C,H, + 2 KBr 4- ^H,0. 

The following is a list of the acetylene series of hydro- 
carbons : 



Acetylene 
AUylene . 
Crotonylene 
Valerylene 
Hexoylehe 



C3H4 
C4He 
CsHg 



B. p. 



B. r. 



1 8** 

80^ 



(EnanthylideneCr H^ 107 
Caprylidene. Cg H^^ 133' 
Decenylene . QoH^g 165 
Benylene . Ci^H^ 225" 
Ceatenyleiie . CuHao 280* 
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Acetylene is formed whenever a substance containing^ caibon 
and hydrogen undergoes incomplete combustion ^. 79) 
The compounds of acetylene with certain metals are very 
remarkable ; if this gas be passed into an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of cuprous chloride, a red precipitate of cuproacetyl oxide, 

r r 'h I ^* ^ formed ; whilst if an ammoniacal solution 

C Air H ) 

of a silver salt be used, a similar compoundt r!Ae'H ( ^* ^^ 

precipitated as a white powder. Both these sul^tances ex- 

Siode when heated or struck with a hammer ; and both when 
eated with hydrochloric acid evolve acetylene gas. 
If acetylene be led over fused potassit^m, the metal takes 
the place of the hydrogen, forming the compounds C^HK 
and CyKf : thes^ bodies decompose violently in contact with 
water, forming potash and acetylene. 

AllyUne^ QJA^ is formed by the action of potash upon 
propene dichloride. The other members of this series are 
powerfully smelling liquids which combine with two and 
tour atoms of bromine. 

TETRAVALENT ALCOHOLS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

The only tetravalent alcohol as yet known is erythrite^ a 
solid white substance found in certain lichens and fimgi ; 
its composition is C4H^OH)4. When dissolved in cold con- 
cent^ted nitric acid, erythrite forms the nitric ether of this 

C H ) 
alcohol, /tAq'\ { O4, a body crystallizing in large white 

prisms, and decomposing with explosion on percussion. 
Treated with hydriodic acid, erythrite forms secondary butyl 
iodide : 

C4H10O4 + 7 HI - QHJ + 4 H.O + 3 Ir 

HEXAVALENT ALCX)HOLS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

The best-defined member of this series is mannite^ C^yP^, 
or QHg(OH)e, which is the alcohol of a hexavalent radical, 
QHg. Mannite is a solid sugar-like substance contained in 
manna, the exudation from several species of ash. Maimite 
can be artificially prepared from certain varieties of sugar, 
which take up H^ when treated with water and sodium 
amalgam : 

QHifOc + H3 = ^flifi^ 
By oxidation of mannite, the reverse change occurs, and a 
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fermentable sugar, QHi^O^. is produced : this change can 
also be effected by a peculiar ferment The chief reasons for 
giving a hexavalent character to mannite are : (i) That when 
ibis substance is acted on by nitric acid, a compound, called 
nitro-mannitef is formed, which is mannite containing the 6 
typical atoms of hydrogen, replaced by NOj : thus its com- 

VI 

position is ^QH. | ^^ ^^ .^ .^ ^^^ ^j^^^^ ^^^ hexatomic 

radical, which corresponds to ethyl nitrate in the monatomic 
series. (2) That mannite is attacked by hydriodic acid in a 
similar ntanner to glycerin (p. 321) and erythrite (p. 326), the 
monatomic iso-iodide of the same number of carbon atoms 
being formed. Thus we have 

CjHi^Oe + II HI + - CHial + 5 I, + 6H,0. 

Mannite. Iso-nexyl 

Iodide. 

In like manner the 6 of hydrogen can be replaced by 6 atoms 
of the radical of stearic acid ; we have then a compound 

VI 

mannite heicastearate, QH. ) ^ 

6(C,.H560) j V^- 

The substances having the composition of the iodides of 

the monatomic radicals, and obtained by deoxidation from 

glycerin (p. 321), erythrite (p. 326), and mannite, are iso- or 

secondary^ and not primary iodides ; they may be considered 

to be compounds of the olefine with hydriodic acid. By the 

action of silver oxide and water, the iso-hexyl iodide yields 

the secondary hexyl alcohol, boiling at 1 37^, whose rational 

CH ) 
formula is ^ «? S CH.OH as it yields on oxidation first a 

CH ) 
ketone, q ^ ( CO, and then butyric and acetic acids. 
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CARBO-HYDRATES. 



These substances are frequently termed carbo-hydrates, 
inasmuch as they contain hydrogen and oxygen in the pro- 
portion to form water, united with carbon. They form an 
important ckss of substances, as occurring widely diffused 
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in the bodies of {dants. They may be divided into three 
classes : (i) Sucroses, or the sugars proper ; (2) Glucoses, or 
the grape siu;ars ; (3) Amylosesy or starch and woody fibre. 

Eiach of uese three classes contains sevexal distinct sub- 
stances. 



I. Sucroses, 

CiiHttOu. 

Sucrose + 

(or cane sugar). 

Lactose + 
(or milk sugar). 

i Meiitose ) 
I Melizitose > + 
( Mycose ) 
Synanthrose 



2. Glucoses, 

Dextrose -^ 
(or grape sugar), 

Levulose — 
(or fruit sugar). 

Galactose + 

Sorbin — 
Eucalin — 
Inosite 



3. Amyhses. 

Starch + 
Glycogen + 

Dextrin 4- 
Inulin — 

Gums. 

Cellulose. 

Tunidn. 



The most important distinguishing physical property of 
these bodies is their action on polarized light Like tartaric 
acid (p. 318), and many other substances, these sacchauine 
bodies possess the power of turning the plane of polarization, 
some to the right hand and some to the left : thus dextrose, 
or grape sugar, turns it to the right ; levulose, or fruit sugar, 
to the left The right-handed substances are marked in the 
preceding list with a +, the left-handed with a — . 

Sucroses. Sucrose^ or Cane Sugar^ CuH||0||. — This 
important substance occurs in the juice of certam plants, 
especially the sugar-cane, beetroot, mallow, and sugar-^maple; 
also, in smaller quantity, in honey and various kinds of frait, 
together with a mixture of dextrose and levulose. Sugar is 
prepared from the sugar-cane, which contains about 18 per 
cent of sugar, by crashing out the juice by passing the cane 
between rollers ; the juice is at once heated to about 6o\ and 
a small quantity of milk of lime added for the purpose of pre- 
cipitating the albuminous matter derived from the cane, the 
presence of which renders the juice liable to quick fermenta- 
tion. The juice is then raised to the boiling-point, the scum 
which rises to the surface removed, and the clear liquid 
remaining is boiled down in copper pans until it attains a 
certain consistency, when it is filtered through linen bags, 
and again evaporated to a syrup, which, on cooling, deposits 
crystals of moist or brown sugar. The mother-liquor is again 
evaporated, and again allowed to coed and deposit another 
crop of crystals ; the dark-coloured uncrystallizable sugar is 
termed molasses, or treacle. The refinitig of sugar is a 
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process conducted chiefly* in England. The raw sugar is 
dissolved, and again boiled with lime and filtered. The 
filtered li(}uor is then decolorized by flowing through a thick 
bed of animal charcoal, and the colourless filtrate evaporated 
down to the point of crystallization, under diminished pres- 
sure, in vacuum pans. The object of this is to enable the 
syrup to boil at a lower temperature than it would do under 
the ordinary pressure, and thus to prevent formation of un- 
crystallizable sugar, and to avoid the charring and colouring 
of the syrup which then takes place. The concentrated 
syrup is then either allowed to crystallize in moulds, giving 
loaf sugar, or the small crystals are freed from adhering 
mother-liquor by quick drying in a hydro-extractor, or rapidly- 
revolving sieve. Much saving is attained by the use of the 
vacuum pan ; and if its employment were universal in the 
colonies, where the sugar is first prepared, the formation of 
much treacle, or uncrystaUizable sugar, would be avoided, 
and the profit to the planter proportionately increased. A 
method of treating the cane-juice has lately been proposed 
which bids fair to revolutionize the manufacture of raw sugar. 
It depends upon the fact, that by a peculiar plan of rapid 
evaporation the whole of the water can be got rid of, without 
charring the sugar, which is thus obtained as a solid mass, 
and all formation of treacle avoided. 

Sugar crystallizes in monoclinic prisms, which phos- 
phoresce when broken : its specific gravity is i '606. It is 
soluble in one-third of its weight of cold, and in all proportions 
in hot water, and is nearly insoluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its specific power of rotation is 73^8' to the right Sugar 
melts at 160° to a colourless liquid, which solidifies on cool- 
ing to a colourless trans[>arent mass (barley-sugar), and, on 
standing, becomes crystalline and opaque. When more 
strongly heated, water is given off, and a dark-coloured mass, 
called caramel, is left behind. When acted on by nitric acid, 
either saccharic or oxalic acid is formed, according to the 
strength of the acid and the heat employed. Strong sulphuric 
acid converts sugar into a black mass, with evolution of sul- 
phur dioxide. A mixture of these two acids in the cold acts 
on sugar to form a nitro-compound, CisHigCNO^^Oii, an 
amorphous mass liable to explode on percussion ; whilst the 
acetate, CitHi40s(CoH302)8, can be obtained, proving that 
sucrose is the alcohol of an octad radical. Solutions of 
sucrose easilv reduce the noble metals from their solutions on 
warming, whilst cupric salts are only slowly decomposed 
in alkaline solution of sucrose. Cane-sugar is not directly 
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fermentable, but in presence of veast it takes up^a molecule of 
water and fonns a mixture of dextrose andlevulose, both 
capable of undergoing fermentation : — 

Ci.H„Ou + H,0 - QHuOe + C.H„Oa. 

SttCfOM. Dcxtvooe. Levmose. 

Sthe action of dilute sulphuric acid, the same change is 
iced ; and also by long-continued boiling of a solution 
of sugar. Sucrose combines with certain metalUc oxides to 
form definite compounds. 

Lactose^ or milk sugar, occurs only in the milk of mam- 
malia, from which it is obtained in the crystalline state by 
evaporation. The crystals, which are rhombic, contain an 
atom of water of crystallization, given off at 140^. Lactose 
dissolves in 6 parts of cold and 2*5 parts of boiling water ; it 
does not possess nearly so sweet a taste as sucrose, and feels 
gritty in the mouth, and its specific power of rotation is -{- 
59^3'. Lactose does not ferment itself; but when much 
yeast is added, fermentation occurs after some time, mannite 
being formed. In presence of cheese. &c the lactic fermen- 
tation sets in. Dilute acids convert lactose into a peculiar 
glucose, called galactose^ which is directly fermentable, and 
yields mucic acid when treated with nitric acid. Lactose 
reduces an alkaline copper solution in the cold, precipitating 
cuprous oxide ; but the quantity of this substance formed is 
not so great as when the same weight of glucose is employed. 
Lactose, when oxidized, yields mucic^ saccharic, tartaric, and 
oxalic acids. 

Glucoses, QJA^f^^ — Dextrose^ or right-handed glucose, 
grape- or starch-sugar, is found in many kinds of miit, in 
manna and honey mixed with levulose, or left-handed glu- 
cose. It forms a normal constituent of blood, white of egg, 
and exists in small quantity in healthy urine, whilst it is ex- 
creted in large quantities in that liquid in the disease termed 
diabetes. 

Dextrose is formed in many ways. 

(i) By boiling starch or dextrine with diluted acids. 

(2) By the action of malt upon starch (see Dextrin, p. 333). 

(3) By the action of dilute acids upon sucrose (when it is 
formed together with levulose). 

(4) By the action of acids upon many glucosides. 
Dextrose is prepared by boiling starch with dilute sulphuric 

acid, adding cnalk to neutralize the acid, and evaporating the 
liquid to a syrup, when the sugar crystallizes, ft may also 
be easily prepared by washing honey with dilute alcohol : 
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the levulose being more soluble is thus removed. Dextrose 
turns the plane of polarization to the right : its permanent 
rotatiQn-pK>wer is< + 56°. It is soluble iri its own weight "of 
water, and dissolves easily in dilute alcohol, and is not nearly 
so sweet as sucrose.; the crystals contain one molecule of 
water, which they lose at 6cf. Dextrose immediately preci- 
pitates red cuprous oxide from alkaline cupric solutions ; and 
the quantity of dextrose present in a solution can be ascer- 
tained by employing a standard solution of alkaline copper 
salt From silver salts the metal is deposited by dextrose in 
the form of a mirror. Nitric acid oxidizes dextrose to sac- 
charic or oxalic acid. 

Levulose^ or left-handed glucose. — This forms an uncrystal- 
lizable colourless syrup ; it is more soluble in water and 
alcohol than dextrose, and is therefore sweeter. Its action 
on polarized light changes remarkably with the temperature; 
thus at a temperattuie of 14° its rotatory power is 106, 
whereas at 90^ it is reduced to 53**. Levulose reduces 
cupric salts like dextrose ; it is obtained by neturalizing with 
lime the mixture of glucoses obtained by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on sucrose. The levulose lime-compound is a 
solid, whilst dextrose forms a liquid substance. By decom- 
posing Uiis lime-compound with oxalic acid pure levulose is 
obtained. 

The isomeric adds having the composition CJtiiJd^ {mucic 
and saccharic\ obtained by the action of dilute nitric acid on 
the different sugars, must be regarded as products of oxida- 
tion of miannite, the hexatomic alcohol : levulose yields 
mannite when acted on by nascent hydrogen, and hence 
stands to this substance as aldehyde to sdcohoL 

Mannite, ^"^^ | O^. 

QHeJo QHeOjo QHA}^ 

Levulose. Mannitic Add. Mudc and SMcbarie AckSa. 

Alcohol, ^«j[J* I O. 

AUabyde. AcettcAdd. 
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FERMENTATION. 

Hiis name has been given to a peculiar and interesting 
dass of decompositions, which have long been known, but 
differ altogether from the ordinary chemi<^ actions. Many 
organic tmlies are capable of undergoing fermentation in 
presence of certain complicated substances ttrtosA ferments^ 
giving rise to several products differing according to the 
nature of die fermented body and the ferment. Careful in- 
vestigation has shown that the process of fermentation en- 
tirely depends upon the presence and growth of certain living 
organisms forming the ferment Different kinds of ferments 

S've rise to different products. Thus we have one ferment 
east) which effects the alcoholic fermentation, another which 
sets up the lactic fermentation, a third producing the acetous 
fermentation, &c. Most of these ferments are v^etable 
growths of a low kind, but one at least, viz. that causing the 
butyric fermentation, is an animal : and this, strange to say, 
cannot live in contact with free oxygen, but flourishes in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. In order that the ferment should 
grow, it must be supplied with proper food, especially wi^ 
ammoniacal salts and alkaline phosphates : these are con- 
tained in the albuminous matter generally present in the 
liquid about to be fermented. In order that the fermenta- 
tion should go on well, the temperature should be from 20P 
to 40^ ; at much higher, as at much lower temperatures, the 
vitality of the ferment is destroyed. 

In many cases spontaneous fermentation sets in without 
the apparent addition of any ferment : thus wine, beer, milk, 
urine, &c., when allowed simply to stand exposed to the air, 
become sour or otherwise decompose. These changes are, 
however, not effected without the presence of vegetable or 
animal life, and are true fermentations : the sporuUs^ or 
seeds of these living bodies, always float about in the air, and 
on dropping into the liquid begin to propagate themselves, 
and in tne act of growing evolve the products of the fermen- 
tation. If the above liquids be left only in contact with air 
which has been passed through a red-hot platinum tube, and 
thus the living sporules destroyed ; or if the air be simply 
filtered by passing through cotton wool and the sporules 
prevented from coming into the liquid, it is found that these 
fermentable liquids may be preserved for any length of time 
without undergoing the slightest change. 

The following are the five princii»l forms of fermenta-^ 
tion : — 
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1. The alcoholic fermentation, producing chiefly alcohol 
and carbonic acid. 

2. The acetous fennentation, producing acetic acid. 

3. The lactic fermentation, yielding chiefly lactic acid. 

4. The butyric fermentation, yielding chiefly butyric acid. 

5. The mucous fermentation, giving rise to gum and 
mannite. 

Alcoholic Fermentation, — The glucoses are able, when 
dissolved in presence of the yeast- plant {Mycoderma cere- 
visia\ to undergo fermentation, evolving mainly alcohol and 
carbonic acid : 

CeHjjOe - 2 C,HeO + 2 CO^ 

About 6 per cent, of the glucose undergoes a different 
change, part being used as nourishment for the yeast, and 
another part forming glycerin and succinic acid. From 100 
parts of glupose about 3*5 parts of glycerin are produced, 
and 0*6 to 07 of succinic acid« whilst 1*2 to 1*5 parts of cel- 
lulose and fatty matter are formed by the growth of the 
yeast. The alcoholic fermentation occurs best at a tempera- 
ture of between 25* and 30^ 
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AMYIJkCEOUS BODIES AND GUMS (C^yfihh^ 

Dextrin^ C-HioOg.— This substance, called British Gum, 
is prepared by heating starch to about 150*: if a small 

Quantity of nitric or hydrochloric acid is added to the starch, 
le transformation takes place much more rapidly. Dextrin 
is also formed together with dextrose by the action of malt 
extract upon starch. It deviates the plane of polarization 
strongly to the right, its rotatory power being + 138*/, 
Dextrin is very soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol; 
on boiling with dilute acids it is converted into dextrose. 

Gum Aradic— The natural exudation from several species 
of acacias ; it consists chiefly of the potassium and calcium 
salts of arabic acid, CuH2oOi(,^ 

Jnulin. — ^A substance contained^ togther with synanthrose, 
in the roots of various plants ; it is mtermediate between gums 
and starch ; it yields levulose when boiled with dilute acids. 

Glycogen, or Animal Starchy \s an insoluble powder formed 
in the liver and pUcenta ; it is easily converted into glucose. 
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Starch, C;H„0{ (or some multiple i^ these Dumbers).— 
This imporunt substance exists must widely diffused thiough- 
out the vegetable world. Jt consists of 2 white powder com- 
posed oigraimUi; whose appearance under the microscope 
IS seen in Fig. 7z> representing potato starch, and Fig. 73 the 
granules of wheaten starch. These granules have a distinctly 
orgatiured%tmcam, and are of various sites. The following 
are the diameters of the grannies of some of the most im- 
portant varieties of starch : 



Starch granules are insoluble in cold water, alcohoL and 
etber ; but when they are heated with water above 60 they 
swell up aod split open, forming a thick mass called 
starch paste U this paste be boiled with a larger quantity 



F10.71. 

of water, the particles of starch become so finely divided 
that they pass through a filter : and if boited for a length 
of time, the solution becomes clear, and the starch is 
rendered soluble ; and from this solution alcohol precipitates 
a white amorphous powder of soluble starch. When heated 
above 150° starch is converted into dextrin. Starch, in its 
insoluble and soluble modifications, forms with free iodine a 
deep blue compound, the colour of which is destroyed a little 
below 100°, but appears again on cooling. This colour is 
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characteristic of starch, and is not produced with dextrin i>r 
the other isomers of starch. When the sohtble azotized 
matter contained in malt, called diastase, acts upon starch, it 
forms dextrin and dextrose ; and by a longer action the 
dextrin is also converted into dextrose : 

StinJL DexDiD. DextroH 

3C,HwO( + H,0 - aC,HuO. + C,HuO» 

The action of dilute sulphuric acid upon starch is similar 
to that of diastase. Strong sulphuric acid in the cold dissolves 
starch, forming a compound acid. Nitric acid also dissolves 
it, and on adding water to the solution a white substance 
called xyiouiin is precipitated : this is a substitution product, 
being starch in which one atom Oi hydrogen is repuced hy 
NO* thus : CuHu{NO,)Oi,. 



Cellulose, (CsH,«Of)n.— This is the colouriess material of 
the woody fibre of young plants; it maybe obtained in the 
pure state from cotton or linen fibre by boiling out the im- 
purities with alkali, alcohol, ether, &c. Cellulose is a white 
substance insoluble in water, alcohol or ether, but dissolving 
in an ammoniacal solution of cupric oxide. By the action of 
strong sulphuric acid, cellulose is converted either into an 
insoluble substance which colours blue with iodine, or into a 
soluble body like dextrin r if this acid solution be diluted 
with water and boiled, dextrose is formed by fixation of one 
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molecule of water. A useful substance is prepared under die 
name of parchment paper, by dipping sheets of paper into 
strong sulphuric acid. 

Gun-cottoHf Ci,H^404(NO^— The action of strong nitric 
acid upon cellulose is interesting. If cotton wool be thrown 
in small portions at a time into a mixture of equal volumes 
of strong sulphuric and nitric acids, it does not undergo any 
apparent chsmge, but on drying it is found to be very inflam- 
mable. It is a substitution-product, being cellulose in which 
six atoms of hydroxyl are replaced bv NO^. By the action 
of ferrous chloride nitric oxide is evolved and cellulose again 
formed : ^ 

CuHM(N0a),04 4- 6H,0 - CuH^O,^ + 6HN0„ 

the free nitric acid being reduced by ferrous sah to nitric 
oxide. The use of gun-cotton as a substitute for gunpowder 
has been proposed, as it offers many advantages : — 
(i) The explosive force of eun-cotton is, weight for weight, 

greater than that of gunpowdb'. (2) The pr<k[ucts of com- 
ustion of gun-cotton, beine chiefly carbon dioxide and 
nitroo^en, are not so apt to foul the gun. (3) When mois- 
tened it becomes incombustible, and only requires drying 
to render it again .combustible. 

The reasons which render the genera] adoption of this 
substance doubtful are: (i) its liability to explode on per- 
cussion ; (2) the possibilit)r of its spontaneous decomposition 
when kept for a length of time. 

Gun-cotton, or certain forms of this substance, dissolves 
readily in a mixture of alcohol and ether, and yields a solu- 
tion which is termed Collodion^ and is largely used for the 
purpose of forming a thin coating on glass to receive silver 
salts, upon which Uie photographic image is formed. 

GROUP OF GLUCOSIDES. 

The numerous substances constituting this class occur in 
the bodies of many plants, and yield a glucose on decompo- 
sition, together with other bodies ; they may be considered 
as kinds of compound ethers of glucose. The most impor- 
tant are amygdalin, salicin, and tannin. 

Amygdaliny CjoHjyNOu + 3 H,0. — Found in bitter 
almonds, and obtained by dissolvmg out by alcohol, and 
precipitating the amygdalin with ether ; it forms small white 
crystals which are soluble in water. The most remarkable 
decomposition which amygdalin undergoes is that which is 
brought about in the brui^ almond by the presence of an 
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albuminous substance called emulsin or synaptase, by which 
bitter almond oil, hydrocyanic acid, and glucose are produced: 

Amygdalin. Hydride of Hydrocyanic Glucose. 

lienzoyl. Acid. 

C^Hj^NOu + 2H,0 = CyHeO + HCN + 2CeH„Oe. 

Salicin^ ^isHigOj, contained in the pith of the willow and 
poplar, and also found in the castoreum contained in a gland 
of the beaver. Salicin crystallizes in bright white needles ; 
it is soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, and 
its solution possesses a strongly bitter taste. In presence 
of certain ferments it is decomposed as follows : 

Salidn. Saligenin. Glucose. 

^is^is^r 4" HjO = C7H8O2+ C^H^j^e* 

TanniHy or Tannic Acidy C^H^Oix. — This substance is 
contained widely diffused in certain parts of plants ; it is 
distinguished by forming an insoluble compound with gela- 
tin, and by producing a black colour (ink) with ferric com- 
pounds. Tannic acid occurs in largest quantities in gall-nuts 
(an excrescence formed on the oak by an insect) : it is ex- 
tracted by aqueous ether from the powdered gall-nut. 
Tannin thus prepared is an uncrystallizable mass, soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in pure ether. Tannin 
forms glucose and gallic acid when it is exposed to the air, 
or when treated by dilute acids : 

Tannin. Gallic Add. Glucose. 

C^HftOir + 4H,0 = sCrHaO^ + Q^Yiyfi^ 

Tannin heated to 215^ yields pyrogallic acid. 

Myronic Acid, C10H1ANS2O10. — The potassium salt of this 
acid exists in the seeds of black mustard ; it decomposes 
into the oil of mustard (allyl-sulphocarbimide), glucose, and 
hydrogen-potassium-sulphate, in contact with an albuminous 
ferment found in the seeds : 

Potassium Myronate. Oil of Mtittard. Glucose. 

Q^HisKNSAo = K ! SO4 + C3H, ! N + CeH^jO^ 

Indican, C52He2N2034, is a glucoside of indigo ; and 
Ruberythric acid C9sH^Oi4, is a glucoside contained in 
madder root, which yields sdizarin. 

Coniferin^ Q"^fi^^%% is a glucoside obtained from the cam- 
bium of coniferous trees. This when heated with water and 
emulsin splits up into glucose and a crystalline body, 
C10H13O3, which on oxidation yields vanilin, CgHgOj, the 
odoriferous conxponent of vanilla. 

E.C. Z 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 

THE GROUP OF AROMATIC COMPOUNDS. 

It has already been stated that in these bodies the carbon 
atoms are more closely combined together than is the case 
in the foregoing group, or, in other words, that the aromatic 
hydrocarbons contain relatively less hydrogen than those 
which we have hitherto studied. Another peculiarity of 
these substances is, that they contain at least 6 atoms of 
carbon, and that the more complicated compounds split up 
into those cont^ning 6 carbon atoms. It appears in fact 
that all the aromatic bodies contain a group of 6 carbon 
atoms, in which i8 of the combining powers of the carbon 
are taken up by union of carbon with carbon (p. 247), whilst 
6 remain open to saturation. When these 6 combining 
units are saturated with hydrogen^ a hydrocarbon called 
benzene, CeH^ is formed, and from this body a laige number 
of other substances can be derived by sutetituting one or 
more atoms of hydrogen by more or less com^cated groups. 
If one atom of the hydrogen in benzene be replaced by one 
atom of chlorine, we obtain chlor-benzene, a substance dis- 
tinguished for its great stability, and in which the chlorine 
cannot be readily substituted by monovalent radicals as is 
the case with the chlorides of the alcohol radicals, whilst the 
bromine and iodine substitution products exhibit analogous 
properties. If one atom of hydrogen be replaced b^r hydroxyl 
an alcohol-like substance term^ phenol is obtained ; but 
this body is distinguished from the alcohols in the same way 
that chlor-benzene is distinguished from the alcoholic 
chlorides, viz., the OH is more strongly attached in the 

Chenols than it is in the alcohols. An atom of hydr(>gen in 
enzene can aJso be replaced by NOg, the radical of nitric 
acid, and the nitro-compound can be readily reduced to the 
amido-derivative containing the monovalent group NHj. 
The mo3t important derivatives of benzene are the fouowing: 

Benzene QH^ 

Monochlor-benzene .... QH5CI 

Phenol CeHfiOH 

Nitro-benzene C5H5NO, 

Amido-benzene, or Aniline . . . CeHsNHi 

Several of these radicals may, however, replace several 
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atoms of hydrogen in benzene, and hence the number of the 
aromatic series containing 6 atoms of carbon becomes very 
large. In addition to these, a part of the hydrogen in ben- 
zene can be replaced by a carbon radical, and thus a very 
large number of compounds richer in carbon are added to 
the group. I'hus we are acquainted with a number of hydro- 
carbons forming a homologous series with benzene, each of 
which contains CH| more than the foregoing ; these bodies 
are benzene in which i, 2, or 3 atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by methyl, CHj. ' 

Benzene . . . . . . QHe 

Methyl-benzene QH5CH5 

Di-methyl-benzene .... CeH4(CH3)2 

Tri-methyl-benzene .... QH3(CH3)., 

Tetia-methyl-benzene . . . CeH2(CH3)4 

In these compounds the hydrogen of the benzene residue can 
be replaced by radicals or elements just as in benzene itself, 
and the substitution products thus obtained possess properties 
strictly analogous to those obtained from benzene. But the 
hydrogen in Uie methyl can also be replaced, and it is im- 
portant to notice that the compounds which are in this way 
obtained possess properties analogous to those of methyl 
itself and the other alcohol radicals. The following isomeric 
series of compounds are thus obtained from methylbenzene 
or toluene : 

Monochlor-toluene . . CeH^CCHs 

Cresol CeH40H.CH3 

Nitro-toluene .... CeH4N02.CH3 

Amido-toluene . • . . CeH4.NH1.CH3 



Benzyl-chloride • • • . C0H(.CH3C1 
Benzyl-alcohol .... CeH5.CHs.OH 
Benzyl-amine .... CeHeCH^NHj 

Benzyl-alcohol yields on oxidation benzyl aldehyde,CoH5COH, 
and benzoic acid, C3H5CO3H. From di- and tri-methyl ben- 
zene are not only similar series obtained, but as the other 
well-known alcohol radicals may be substituted for methyl, 
and as these again give rise to similar substitution products, 
it is clear that the possible number of the aromatic series is 

z 2 
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not only extremely large, but that a great variety of isome- 
rides must occur m the group. 

Thus, di-methyl benzene, ^HfCCH,)], is isomeric with 
ethvl-benzene, QH^CC^^), whilst the four following hydro- 
cartxins occur in the compound C9H1J. 

Tri-methyl-benzene . • • . CgH|(CHa)s 
Propyl-benzene • • • . CeH5(CsHy) 

Methyl-cthyl-benzene . . . C,H \q^ 
Iso-propyl-benzene • • . . CeH^CH(CHs), 

As these hydro-carbons resemble each other very closely, it 
is 0^ great importance to have a means of recognizing them. 
This is easily effected by oxidizing them either by dilute 
nitric or chromic acids, when each of the alcohol radicals 
attached to the benzene is converted into carboxyl ; thus 
toluene or methyl-benzene, QH^CHs, ethyl-benzene, 
CoHgCfHs, amyl-benzene, CoHXcH,!, all yield on oxidation 
one and the same acid C^HfiO^n, viz,, benzoic acid. Di- 
methyl-benzene, isomeric with ethyl-benzene, yields on 
oxidation at first monobasic toluic acid — 

SCO H 
Q^ , and afterwards dibasic terephthalic acid, 

SCO H 
CO^H' '^^^^ ^^^ same acid is obtained from 

di-ethylbenzene, CeH^j^U*- 



BENZENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Benzene^ or Benzol^ CeHg.— This body can be prepared 
from its elements by S3mthesis, by heating acetylene, ob- 
tained bv the direct union of carbon and hydrogen, nearly 
to a rea-heat ; triacetylene or benzene being formed : 

3 CjHj =» C^Hd. 

Benzene is likewise found in the light oils obtained by the 
destructive distillation of coal. It is a colourless liquid, 
refracting light powerfully, boiling at 81% and freezing at 
o^ It is also obtained by distilling benzoic acid with slaked 
lime. Benzene is attacked by chlorine, and several chlorides 
formed ; when treated with nitric acid, an interesting sub- 
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stance called nitro-benzene^ QJiA^O^^ is produced, a sub- 
stitution product in which one atom of hydrogen of benzene is 
replaced by NO| ; and we also know a solid substance called 
dp-nitr(h-benzenej CeH4(N02>s. In contact with reducing 
agents, nitro-benzol undergoes the following reduction to 
aniline^ in which the monad group (NO^) is replaced by the 
monad group (NH,) : 

Nitro-benaeiie. A"i 1ii» ft i 

CoH4(NO^ + 3 H, - CeH^CNHji) + 2 H,0. 

Phenol^ or Carbolic Acidy CeHfiCOH).— This is a white 
solid crystalline body, fusing at 4}z% and boiling at 184°, 
found in the heavy coal oils. It dissolves in the alkalis, 
forming a phenate, but it does not possess an acid reaction. 
The most important propoty of this body is its powerful 
antiseptic qualities, and it is much used as a disinfectant, 
both alone and when combined with lime. Benzene is 
formed when phenol vapour is passed over heated zinc 
dust: 

QHjOH + Zn - CeH, + ZnO. 

Phenol is sometimes called phenyl-alcohol^ but it differs 
from a true alcohol in several respects ; thus, it is not readily 
oxidized and yields neither an aldehyde, a ketone, nor an 
acid. 

Monochlor-benzene^ QH^Cl, is formed by the direct action 
of chlorine on benzol, or when phosphorus pentachloride 
acts upon phenol. 

Trt'tUtro^henol, or Picric Acid, C-HaCNO^aOH.— When 

Ehenol is acted upon by nitric acid, i, 2, or 3 atoms of 
ydrogen may be substituted by NO,. Picric acid is a 
bright yellow crystalline body, very soluble in water ; it is 
obtained by the action of nitric acid upon many other sub- 
stances containing the aromatic nucleus besides carbolic acid 
and its derivatives. Picric acid is employed in the arts as 
a yellow dye for silk and woollen goods. 

AnilifU, or Atnido^enzene, Q^^'^X — ^This important 
body is benzene in which one atom of hyckogen is replaced by 
the monad group (NH,) ; and it is therefore properly called 
Amido-benzene. The mode of preparing aniline from ben- 
zene has just been described, the reduction of nitro-benzene 
beinjg^ generally effected by a mixture of iron filings and 
acetic acid. It may also be obtained by the action of potash 
on indigo (p. 352). 
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CmHioNA+8 KOH+2 H,0 -2 CeH,N+4 K,COa+4 H,6. 

It is also found amongst the products of the destructive 
distillation of coaL 

Aniline is a colourless liquid possessing a pecuUar smell ; 
its specific gravity at o^ is 1*036, and it boils at i8i^ It is 
nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol and ether : 
it unites with acids to form definite salts, but it does not 
turn red litmus paper blue. Crude aniline is manufactured 
now on a very large scale for the preparation of the so-called 
aniline colours, so generally used in calico-printing and 
woollen and silk dyeing. The smallest trace of aniline may 
be easily detected by adding the substance to an aqueous 
solution of an alkaline hypochlorite, when a splendid violet 
coloration is formed. This colouring substance is prepared 
in quantity by adding to aniline sulphate a dilute solution of 
potassium bichromate; it forms one of the important aniline 
colours, and is called mauve; it contains a base of compli- 
cated constitution, termed mauveitie^ C27H14N4. The colour 
mauve can be prepared by many other methods : the best of 
these is by heating aniline with' a double chloride of sodium 
and copper. The other coloming matters derived Ixoaa aniline 
are noticed on the next page. Aniline gives rise to a very 
large number of derivatives ; thus we have a series of com- 
pounds in which one or two atoms of hydrogen in the NH. 
are replaced by ethyl and other radicals. Thus we have ethyl 

iC H 
H^ We are also acquainted with di- 

amido-benzene : 

AaUiae or Aimdo4ieiiiirf. Di<«mido-beBaol. 

CH,(NH,). CeH,(NH,V 



Aniline has also been called Phenylamine^ H / N, and 



Ine, H >N, 
H ) 



in certain respects it resembles the compound ammonias : 
thus^ for instance, it is capable of forming a non-volatile 

strongly alkaline base, NC6H5(C,H5)8 | q^ ^^^ triethyl- 
phenyl-ammonium-hydroxide, which is an hydroxide analo- 
gous to H^ ( ^* ^^ ^^^ ^toxa of hydrogen is replaced 
by an oxidized radical, as acetyl, we get V 5*o 1 ^» 
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aniline acetate; and this on heating loses a molecule ol 

C H HN ) 
water^ yielding an amide called acetanilide, p* H*0 i J^^^ 

as ammonium acetate yields acetamide (p« 303). 

AzO'Compounds of Benzene. — Pure aniline when treated 
with nitrous acid is decomposed into phenol^ nitrogen, and 
water : 

CeH5(NH^ + NOjH = QH^COH) + HjO + N^ 

If, however, an aqueous solution of aniline nitrate be 
acted on by nitrous acid, one atom of nitrogen replaces three 
atoms of hydrogen, and a substance termed Diazo-benzene 
nitrate^ QH^N^NOj is formed. This compound crystallizes 
in colourless needles, and either by heat or on percussion it 
decomposes with explosive violence. Diazo-benzene com- 
bines with acids, forming compounds analogous to the salts 
of ammonia ; but it also combines with hydroxides, and with 
amido derivatives. Thus it combines directly with aniline 
to form Diazo-amido'benzene^ C^ Hm N3, or Ce H5 Ng, 
CoH5(NH), a body crystallizing in golden-yellow scales, 
which also decomposes with explosion on percussion. Diazo- 
amido-benzene is also obtained by passing nitrous acid 
through an alcoholic solution of aniline, two molecules of 
aniline being connected together by the replacement of three 
atoms of hydrogen by one of nitrogen. In the Azobenzene 
compounds N^ replace H, : the group N2 acts, therefore, as 
a dyad, two of Uie three bonds of each atom of nitrogen 
being connected with two bonds of the other atom ; thus, 
— N «N -. 

Aniline Yellow is an isomeric and non-explosive modifi- 
cation of diazo-amido-benzene. 

iOH 
QTj. — This subs- 
stance stands in the same relation to phenol that ethene 
alcohol does to ethyl alcohol ; and is therefore a diatomic 
phenoL It is obtained by the action of potash on iodo- 
I^enol, QHfKOH), and is produced by the dry distillation 
of catechu, many resins, and wood. 

At the same time two isomers of pyro-catechin are formed, 
Resorcin and Hydroquinone, The latter is also formed by 
the dry distillation of quinic acid. The isomerism of these 
three compounds is to be explained by the different positions 
which the two groups of hydroxyl take up in the benzene 
molecule. Hy^oquinone is easily converted into quinane^ 
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a body crystallizing in golden yellow needles and smelling 
strongly like iodine. 

C.H4 1 OH + O - C,H, j g> + HA 

Hydroquinone and oxygen give quinone and water. 

Tetra-chlorauinone or Chloranily CeCl^Os, is obtained in 
golden scales by the action of hydrochloric acid and potas- 
sium chlorate on quinone, phenol, and other aromatic com- 
pounds. It is a very stable body, not being acted upon by 
concentrated sulphuric or nitric acids or a^iua regia, 

Auritiy or CoralUnj is a bright yellowish r^ colouring 
matter also called Rosolic acid. It is obtained by heating 
phenol with oxalic and sulphuric acids : 

3 CgHjOH + 2 CO - C^HmO, -I- 2 H,0. 

TOLUENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Toluene^ or Methyl Beusene^ QHg -» CeHj(CHa).— This 
hydrocarbon occurs likewise in good coal oils, and it boils at 
1x1°. and does not solidify at — 20** ; it is also formed by the 
distillation of toluic acid with excess of lime. It can be 

Erepared from benzol by replacing one atom of hydrogen 
y methyl (p. 339). By the action of oxidizing agents it is 
converted into benzoic acid : 

CrHg + O3 - CyHeO, + HjO. 

Nitro-toluetUy CfH^CNOj), is obtained by the action of 
nitric acid upon toluene ; and by reduction a basic substance 
is obtained analogous to aniline, and called Amido^toluene^ 
or Toluidine, C^H^N, or CeH4(NH2; (CHj^. This is a solid 
substance, which exists always in commercial aniline, and 
in fact is a necessary ingredient for the preparation of the 
red and violet aniline colours. Toluidine fuses at 40*^, and 
boils at 202^ Toluidine is isomeric with ben zvla mine. 

Cresol^ C7H7(HO). — A crystallizab'e solid, homologous 
with phenol, contained in the crude carbolic acid, which is a 
mixture of phenol and cresol ; it boils at 200^ 

Rosanilifie, C^qHigNj. — The compounds of this substance 
form the splendid red aniline colour known as magenta* 
The colour may be obtained in various ways from crude 
aniline : the best process consists in heating the crude sub- 
stance and arsenic acid together to a temperature of from 
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i2Gf* to 140^ : the quantities taken being 12 parts of dry 
arsenic acid of commerce (containing 13*5 per cent of water) 
to 10 parts of aniline. The colour cannot, however, be pre- 
pared at all from pure amlifie/ the presence of toluidine is 
necessary for its formation. The formation of rosaniline may 
be thus represented : 

Aniline. Toluidine. Rosaniline. 

C,HyN + 2 QH^N + 03 = CjoH^N, + 3 H,0. 

It is a singular fact, that the pure base, rosaniline, is a 
colourless substance, and that it is onl^ in its salts that its mag- 
nificent colouring powers become visible. The crystals of 
the rosaniline sadts exhibit by reflected light the metallic 
green colour of beetles' wings, but are of a deep red colour 
when viewed by transmitted light ; they are soluble in alcohol, 
yielding splendid red solutions. By the action of nascent 
hydrogen on rosaniline, a new base is formed which forms 
colourless salts ; to this the name of Leucaniline has been 
given. It contains two atoms more hydrogen than rosani- 
hne, these two bodies standing in the same relation as blue 
and white indigo (p. 352). 

An aniline blue is obtained by the replacement of three 
atoms of hydrogen in rosaniline by phenyl, C%A^ on heating 
rosaniline with aniline : 

CjoHi^Nj + 3 QHfiNH, « Ca,Hi«(CeH5)3N3 + 3 NH3 ; 

whiht a violet is obtained by substituting three of methyl, 
ethyl, or any of the alcohol radicals : thus triethylrosaniline, 
^20^16(^^5)3^3) IS manufactured for its splendid colour, and 
is known as Hofmann's violet. 

Aniline green is formed, together with the violet colour, 
when rosaniline is heated with an alcohol-iodide : it con- 
tains the ammonium base (ch^* | ^s | ch*" OH* "^^ 
picrate of this base occurs in commerce. 



BENZYL GROUP. 

Benxyl Alcohol^ CeHjCH, | q^ obtained by the action of 

alcoholic potash, or nascent hydrogen, on oil of bitter almonds 
(which is the aldehyde of the series). It is an oily colourless 
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liquid, boiling at 207^. Oxidizing agents convert it first into 
the aldehyde, QHeO, and lastly into the add of the series, 
QH9O2, benzoic acid. 

^^iM^7^^/^^^, oil of bitter almonds, QH5COH. — This 
oil does not exist already formed in bitter almonds, but is the 
result of a decomposition of the amygdalin contained in the 
almond (p. 337). 

It can likewise be obtained by distilling a benzoate and 
a formate — in this respect resembling the aldehyde of the 
alcohol group ; it also forms a crystalline compound with 
hydrogen-sodium-sulphite. Bitter aumond oil is a colourless 
strongly-smelling liquid, boiling at 180° ; the commercial 
substance (used m cookery) is very poisonous, as it invariably 
contains an admiacture of hydrocyanic acid. On exposure to 
air or oxygen, or when acted upon by oxidizing agents, it is 
converted into benzoic acid. Benzoic aldehyde may be re- 
garded as toluol or methyl-benzol, in which two atoms of 
hydrogen of the methyl are replaced by one atom of oxygen, 
QHfi(COH) ; whilst Benzoyl Chloride, QH^COCl, is the last 
substance in which the one remaining atom of hydrogen in 
the methyl is replaced hy chlorine. The vapour of bitter 
ahnond oil decomposes mto benzol and carbon monoxide 
when passed through a red-hot tube ; and benzoyl chloride is 
formed by the direct action of carbonyl chloride on benzol, 
the monad group (COCl) changing places witb one atom of 
hydrogen, thus : 

Gubonyl Chloride. B«&ioL Benwyl Chloride. 

COCl, + C,He - C«H5(C0C1) + Htt 

Benzoyl chloride can also be formed by the action of phos- 
phorus pentachloride upon benzoic acid ; it is a colourless 
liquid, boiling at 199^ 

Benzoic Add, C7H0O2, or CgH^COjH. — Found in many 
resins, especially in gum benzoin ; it also occurs in the urine 
of cows, and in the putrefied urine of man and other animals ; 
it can be obtained by the oxidation of benzyl alcohol and 
bitter almond oil ; also synthetically, by acting upon mono- 
brom-benzene with sodium and carbon dioxide : 

CeH^Br + Na, -H CO, « CeH5.COjNa + NaBr. 

Benzoic acid may be easily prepared 1^ heating gum ben- 
zoin, when the acid subUmes in pearly wnite plateift ; it fuses 
at 120'' and boils at 250°. Benzoic acid forms a series of 
salts, most of which are soluble : the ferric benzoate falls as 



i 
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an insoluble red precipitate when sodium benzoate is added 
to ferric chloride. 

C H O ) 
Benzoic Peroxide^ C^H*0 J ^«*"^^ well-<:rystallized sub- 

stance, obtained by the action of barium peroxide on benzoyl 

chloride ; it explodes when heated, and resembles acetyl 

peroxide (p. 303). 

C H O ) 
Benzoyl Oxide^ ox Benzoic Anhydride^ C H O \ ^fO^t^i^ocd 

by acting upon potassium benzoate with benzoyl chloride, 
thus : 

^^*K ! ^ + QHjOa = gJJ^g j o + Ka 

It is a solid substance, melting at 42^, and boiling at 310^ ; 
it is soluble in alcohol and ether. Several mixed anhy- 
drides are also known : thus we have acetyl benzoate, 

QHjOl^- 

Bens^iamine, QH^CHgNHj, a colourless liquid, isomeric 
with toluidine, boiling at 185% obtained by the action of am- 
monia upon benzyl diloride. It is a true amine, and gives 
rise to corresponding secondary and tertiary amines. 

Hififiuric Add, C9H9NO3, is contained in the urine of 
horses and herbivorous animals. It can also be artificially 
prepared by the action of benzoyl chloride on glycocol or 
amid-acetic acid, hence hippuric acid is benzoyl amid-acetic 
acid, thus : 

OyoocoL Hippuric Add. 

CHj^NH, CH^NH(CO. QHfi) 

CO.OH CO.OH. 

By passing^ through the animal body benzoic acid is con- 
verted into hippuric acid. 

SALICYLIC^ OR OXYBENZYL GROUP. 

The members of this group are closely connected with 
the benzoyl series, differing from them by the substitution of 
an atom of hydrogen by hydroxyl (OH). 

Sdlicyl Aldehyde, QHeO, « QH J ^^^.— The volatile 

essential oil of the flowers of the meadow-sweet {Spiraa 
ulmaria) consists mainly of this aldehyde. It is also formed 
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by the oxidation of StUigetdtiy C^HoOi^ the alcohol of the 
series, a body derived from salicin, a bitter principle found 
in willow bark. The close relations of saligenin^ cresol, and 
benzyl alcohol are seen in the following formulae : 

Saligemn. OesoL Beniyl AloohoL 

QH^ I cH,OH • CgH4(OH)CH3 ; CeH^CH^OH. 

Salicyl aldehyde forms salicylic acid on oxidation. 

Salicylic Acid^ QJAJdWlO^y is found together with the 
aldehyde in the oil oiSfiraa, and it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of salicin, &a It is now obtained on the large scale by 
synthesis from phenoL Sodium phenylate is first prepared 
by dissolving phenol in caustic soda, and then carbon dioxide 
is passed into the dry salt which is slowly heated up to 220^ 
— 250*. 

Sodinm Fliaiylate. Sodium SaScylale. 

CgHjONa + CO, - CeH40H.CO,Na. 

On heating, salicylic acid again decomposes into phenol and 
carbon dioxide. It crystaUizes in large four-sided prisms, 
and is monobasic but diatomic It occurs in the oil of 
winter-green ifiaultheria procutnbens) as the methyl-ether 

CO CH ^^'^^^ ^^^ possesses valuable disinfect- 
ing and medicinal properties. 

. Oxybenzdc Acid^ isomeric with salicylic add, is obtained 
by heating chlor-benzoic acid with caustic potash. 

GdUic Add, QHA - C,H, | ^q^\ , is obtained ftom' 

tannin (p. 337). It can also be prepared by the action of 
caustic potash on di-iodo-salicylic acid : 

QH4l,0, f 2 KHO - 2 KI + CrHeO^. 

It may therefore be regarded as salicylic acid in which two 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by two of hydroxyl (OH). 
On heating, galhc acid splits up into carbon dioxide and 
fyrogallic add or trihydroxyl benzene, CoH^OH)^. 



AROMATIC COMPOUNDS CONTAINING EIGHT ATOMS OF 

CARBON. 

Dimethylbenaene^ or Xylene^ CeH,(CH,) . — A substance 
obtained from coal-tar oils, as a colourless liquid, boiling at 
about 140^, is a mixture of two isomeric dimethylbenxenesi 
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M^thyltoluene or faraxyUne is obtained by the action of 
sodium on a mixture of methyl iodide and crystallized 
bromtoluene ; it boils at 136^ IsoxyUne is prepared by the 
distillation of mesitylenic acid, CeH3(C02H) (€113)3 with lime: 
whilst Orthoxylene is obtained by acting in the same way 
on the isomeric Paraxylic acid. 

The isomerism of these hydrocarbons may be explained 
by the assumption that the two methyl groups occupy dif- 
ferent positions in the benzene nucleus. If the molecule of 
benzene be represented by a hexagon in whose comers the 
carbon atoms are placed, it is easy to see that three isomeric 
dimethylbenzenes can exist, in which the two of methyl have 
the positions indicated by the figures (/i) i and 2 {firtho)\ (b) 
I and 3 {fneia)i {c) i and 4 {pard). 




No other cases of isomerism are possible, inasmuch as 
the compound having the positions of the methyl i and 6 is 
identical with the fii^ of me above-named compounds, and 
I to 5 with the second. 

Erythrin, ggjggjjjgg^^S.-g | C,H.(OH)^ is a white 

crystalline substance contained in the lichens used in pre- 
paring archil, especially in the rocella tinctoria, which on 
boiling with baryta water decomposes into orsellinic acidy 
CeH,(OH),(CHs)CO«H, and erythrite, C4He(OH)4, and from 
this acid orcin^ QH^OH)XH3, can be obtained. This latter 
substance is also contained in the lichens, and when exposed 
to the air in presence of ammonia, a red substance, orcein^ 
C7H7NO5, which is the colouring principle of archil, is 
formed. The colouring matter of litmus is probably an 
oxidation product of orcein. 

Terephtkalic Acidy Q^J^O^iX)^ is a product of oxidation 
of methyltoluene^ turpentine, and other hydrocarbons. 
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Isophikalic and PhthaUc Acids are isomeric with tereph- 
tbalic acid ; the last of these isomers is obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on naphthalene. 



AROMATIC COMPOUNDS WITH NINB ATOMS OF CARBOK. 

Tri'methyl-beHzene^ QH.(CHa)9. — ^Two compounds of ^s 
composition occur in tar oil ; one, termed mesitylene^ boiling 
at 163^ is obtained by heating acetone, CH3.CO.CH|^ with 
sulphuric acid, three molecules of this substance uniting with 
separation of water, just as three molecules of acetylene 
unite to form one of benzene. Hence it follows that the 
methyl groups have the positions i, 3, and 5. Pseudocumene 
(i, 3, 4, tri-methyl-benzene) boiling at i66% and Cumene 
(isopropyl benzene) boiling at 151^, are two other isomeric 
hydrocarbons. 

Anethol^ C^H^ \ c^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ constituent of oil 

of anise. Eugenol, QHsCOH) | ^q^ exists in oil of 
cloves and oil of pimento. 

Cinnyl Akohclj CeH<.CtH^CHt.OH, is contained as cin- 
namic ether in liquid styrax, whilst Cintum^aldehydej 
QH5.CsHs.COH, is the chief constituent of the oil of 
cinnamon. 

CirmanUc Add^ CeH|.CsHt.COsH. exists in styiax, in bal- 
sams of Tolu and of Peru. 

Cumarifty Q^Ufi^ a crystalline solid found in the sweet 
woodruff, in Tonka bean, and in certain sweet-scented 
grasses. It can be artificially formed by acting on sodium- 
salicylaldebyde with acetic smhydride. 

!OH 
C,H3(NH,)C0oH, « » P«^"^^ ^^ ^^^ 
decomposition of albuminous bodies, hair, feathers, horn, 
&c. ; it likewise occurs in decomposing cheese, and in the 
cochineal insect 
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AROMATIC COMPOUNDS WITH TEN TO TWELVE ATOMS OF 

CARBON. 

Tetra^metkyl-benzeue^ w Durene, CeHs(CH3)4, does not 
exist in coal tar, but it can be artificially prepared by the 
action of sodium on a mixture of brom-pseudo-cumene and 
methyl iodide ; it is a solid body melting at y^ and boiling 
at 190^. 

!CH 
CH?CH ^ 
is contained in Roman cummin-oil^ and boils at 175^ 

Thymol^ C«Hs(OH)| CH?CH ).» ^^ contained in oil of 

thyme ; it forms tabular crystals, which melt at 44^ and boil 
at 230**. 

« 

MelltHc Add, CqCCO.OH)^, is contained as an aluminium 
salt in mellite, or honey-stone, occurring in laige octohedral 
crystals found in the brown-coal formation. 



AROMATIC COMPOUNDS CONTAINING TWO OR MORE 

BENZENE NUCLEI. 

C H } 
Di-^henyl^ ^«jj» | .—This compound is easily formed by 

passing benzene vapour throngh a red-hot tube : 

2C9H0 Bs CijHi0 -f- H^ 

It crystallizes in colourless plates, which melt at 70^ 5i and it 
boils at 240^ 



Di'tolyU I ^hJ[ch!) ' '* ^^® y^o^n^ 



THE INDIGO GROUP. 



This substance is the blue colouring matter derived from 
several species of Indigofera, The leaves are macerated in 
water, when they undeigo oxidation, forming a yellow solu- 
tion, which, on exposure to air, deposits indigo in the form 
of a dark blue powder. This, when evaporated to dryness 
and cut into small cakes, constitutes the indigo of commerce. 
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The pure colouzine matter termed IikUpotin is obtained 
from commercial indigo in crystab by sublimation ; its com- 
position is CicHieNaOy Indigo is insoluble in water and in 
alcohol and ether ; strong or fuming sulphuric^ acid dis- 
solves indigOy forming a deep-blue solution. Indigo occurs 
sometimes in healthy urine in small quantities. When indigo 
is exposed in contact with alkalis to reducing agents, it passes 
into a soluble and colourless substance by absorption of 
hydrogen. The substance thus produced is called white 
indigo ; its formula is CxiHjjNjO^ This property is largely 
employed in indigo dyeing. An indigo vat is prepared, 
containing i part of indigo, 2 parts of ferrous sulphate, and 
3 parts of slaked lime, to about 200 parts of water, these 
being allowed to stand together for some time in a closed 
vessel The cloth is then dipped into the liquid, and on ex- 
posure to air becomes permanently dyed by tne deposition of 
insoluble blue indigo in the fibre of the tissue. 

When indigo is fused with caustic potash and manganese 
dioxide, amidobenzoic acid is formed. 

Jsatin^ CSH5NO1. — Bv the careful oxidation of indigo 
this substance is formed ; it crystallizes in Isu^e deep yellow 
crystals. By the action of potash it is convert^ into aniline : 

Iiadn. Cuiitic Potash. Anifine. 

CHsNOt + 4 KOH - QHrN + 2 K,CO, + H,. 

When blue indigo is treated with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, it is first reduced to white indigo, and then to a 
yellow body, which on heating with zinc powder and water 
forms Indole CgHyN. Indol is a crystalline substance 
which forms the starting-point of the indigo series. The 
production of amidobenzoic acid from indigo, and of aniline 
from isatin, shows that these bodies contain the benzol group 
of carbon atoms. 

Indol has been prepared synthetically by melting together 
caustic potash, iron-mings, and orttio-nitro-cinnamic acid : 

^«"^^CH*« CH.CO,H " ^•^*\CH^ ^^ + ^^« + ^2- 

Indol is one of the products of pancreatic digestion, and 
sometimes occurs in the urine. It can likewise be obtained 
by digesting ^gg albumen with the pancreas. 
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NAPHTHALENE GROUP. 

Naphthaleney CioHg.— This hydrocarbon occurs in large 
quantity in the heavy coal oils, and is formed when the 
vapours of benzene and many other substances, even alcohol 
and acetic acid, are led through a red-hot tube. Naphtha- 
lene crvstaUizes in large white pearly plates ; it melts at So**, 
and boils at 217^, but sublimes at a lower temperature. The 
carbon atoms in naphthalene are connected together in a 
similar way to those in benzene^ as is seen from the follow- 
ing graphical representation : « 
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The eig^t atoms of hydrogen in naphthalene can be suc- 
cessively replaced by chlorine ; but naphthalene can also 
combine directly with chlorine, and series of further substi- 
tution-products can be obtained both from the dichloride, 
QaH^CI^ and the tetrachloride, C20H8CI4; so that these 
cmonnated derivatives of naphthalene are very numerous. By 
the action of nitric acid upon naphthalene several nitro sul>- 
stitution-products are formed. Mononitro-naphthalene on 
treatment with reducing agents yields amido-naphthalene or 
naphthylamine, CioH^NHs ; and this body, like aniline, yields 
on oxidation violet colouring matters, which have however as 
yet not been prepared so pure or brilliant as the latter colours. 
By the oxidizing action of nitric acid naphthalene;is converted 
into Phtkalic Acid^ QHeOi. This substance is connected 
with the benzol series, as when heated with excess of lime or 
baryta it is converted into benzene : 

Phthalic Aoid. Bconne. 

CaHe04 - CeHe + 2 C0> 

Hence this add may be represented as QH4 | pq S- 

When a solution of naphthylamine hydrochlorate is mixed 
with solution of potassium nitrite the hydrochlorate of diaso- 
naphthol is formed, CioH^N^HCl (corresponding to the for- 
mation of diazo-benzene from aniline^ p. 343). On heating 
E.C A A 
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the aqueous solution of this body, a substance called nahkthol^ 
CtpHyOH, analogous to phenol, is formed. This yields nitro 
Bubstitution-products. the sodium salt of one of which, 
dinitrihnaphthoi, CioH6(NO,)pH, forms the beautiful yellow 
dye known as naphthalene yeUow. 



ANTHRACENE GROUP. 

Anthracene^ Cxif^v^ — ^This hydrocarbon is contained in 
the least volatile portion of the coal oils, crystallizes in white 
silky scales melting at 213^ and boils a little above 3600. 

It can also be artificially prepared together with the 
hydrocarbon, C14H14, by heating benzyl-chloride with water 
in closed vessels at 180^ : 

4CtH,a + 2H,0 - Q^^^ + C14H14 + 4Ha + 2H,0. 

By the action of nitric acid nitro-substitution-products 
arc formed, and then oxyanthracene or anthraquinone^ 

C^Hg I Q \ Anthracene combines, like many other hydro- 
carbons, with picric acid, and forms the compound CwHto -f* 
CeH3(NO^)sO, crystallizing in fine scarlet crystals, and tormed 
by dissolving anthracene and picric acid in hot benzenei and 
allowing the solution to cooL 



Alizarin, Zy^Afi^ « CuHeCHO), j g\ 

Alizarin, the colouring principle of madder^ is contained 
in the root as a glucoside (called ruberythric add) which 
undergoes decomposition on boiling with acids ov alkalis, 
or by a process of fermentation which goes on in the moist 
;:oot. It can be artificially obtained by heating bi-brom- 
anthraquinone with caustic potash : 

C,4H«0,Br, + 2KOH - Ci^H«0,(OH), -f 2KBr. 

The above mode of formation of alizarin . is interesting, 
not only for its technical importance^ but also as being the 
first instance of the artificial production of a naturally oc- 
curring vegetable colouring matter, so that tiie discovery of 
artificial sdizarin marks an era in the history of applied 
j:hemistry. A second yellow-coloured body (not found m the 
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natural madder) has been obs^red in the artificial product, 
and this turns out to be methyl alizarin^ or alizarin in which 
one atom of hydrogen is replaced b}r methyl, CHg. By the 
action of caustic potash on anthraquinone disulphonic acid, 
Ci4H90s(S03H)2i an isomeride of alizarin is obtained. 
Another isomeride of alizarin is contained in rhubarb, 
called chrysophanic acid^ and this is also a derivative of 
anthracene. 

Alizarin is deposited in long, red, needle-sha:p6d crystals. 
It is but very shghtly soluble in cold, but more soluble in hot 
water, and easily dissolves in alcohoL Alizarin produces 
insoluble red-coloured compounds with alumina and stannic 
oxide, which are termed l^es, and a purple or black com* 
pound with ferric oxide. Hence in calico-printing solutions 
of these oxides are used as mordants^ and are printed in 
pattern on the cotton cloth, which, after undergoing certain 
preparatory processes, is then boiled in the '* dye-bedc," con- 
taining the ground madder-root mixed with water. The 
alizarin of the madder forms with the mordanted doth an 
insoluble compound, which is coloured pink, purple, black, 
or chocolate, according as the mordant has been pure alumina 
or pure iron, or a mixture of the two. Animal fabrics, such 
as silk or wool, do not require the application of mordants ; 
thev are able alone to fix and render insoluble the colouring 
matter. 

The madder-root yields another red-colouring matter, 

called turpuHH, Ci4Jl6(HO), j q\ Both of these sub- 
stances are hydroxyl derivatives of anthraquinone, and they 
can both be reduced to anthracene by the action of zinc 
dust 



LESSON XXXIX. 

TURFENTIKE AND CAMPHOR GROUP. 

This series of bodies appears to contain a common group 
of ten carbon atoms, alfording a large number of isomeric 
derivatives. It is particularly difficult to distinguish between 
many of these boaies, which appear identical in their chemi- 
cal relations, but differ in their physical properties ; and 
hence are said to be physical isometides. The following are 
the hydrocarbons from which these substances are derived : 

A A 2 
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VIIIHpllCm XtfWDMM 

or and its 

DiaajiMM. Memhene. iaomera. CyhML 

Qo"if Qo^ir ^la^w Qo^i^ 

These hydrocarbons yield oxidized products termed Cam- 
phors ; we tibus have : 

McnthcaeChuBphor. Bohmo Ouivlior. Laiird Camp h o r * nnrmol and 

CarroL 

Ciffifffl* CjqHuO. C|4^|fO. ^10^14^* 

The camphors stand in the same relation to the above 
hydrocarbons as benzyl alcohol stands to toluoL By a 
further process of oxidation acids are formed; thus we 
have : 

CmHup terebene ; ^^vfi» camphinic acid ; 

CioHigOy laurel camphor ; Cy^Hyfii, camphoric acid. 

Turpentines and isomerides, Cj^Hi^ — Oil of turpentine of 
commerce generally consists of a mixture of several isomeric 
modifications of this hydrocarbon. It is obtained from 
several species of pine : that from Pinus Nigra^ Abiesy and 
Sylvestrts constitutes common turpentine; that from the 
hirch is known as Venice turpentine. Oh distilbuion with 
water a volatile aromatic liquid comes over, and resin or 
colophony remains in the retort. 

The best known natural varieties are ierebenthene, from 
the Pinus maritima, boiling at i6i% and possessing a left- 
handed rotation of — 42° j; austraterebeniheney from the 
Pinus Australis^ boiling also at 161% but possessing a right- 
handed rotation of -|- 2i''5'. These turpentines when heated, 
or when acted on by sulphuric acid and other reagents, 
form isomerides differing in their action on the ray of 
polarized light, some being right- and some left-handed, 
wihlst others are inactive. Terebenthene combines with 
hydrochloric acid, and forms isomeric compounds: it also 
combines with water to form a solid hydrate. On oxidation, 
the turpentines pass into resins. 

Iodine acts violently on turpentine, but when carefully 
added, and the action moderated, hydriodic acid and cymene, 
C|oHi4, are formed ; hence the constitution of turpentine is 
probably as follows : 

CH « CH 

CHj,— Ch/ \cH— CsH^ 

CH -CH 
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Many essential ails are isomerides of turpentine : of these 
may be mention^ essential oil of lemons, of bergamot, neroli, 
lavender, pepper, camomile, caraway, cloves, &c. These 
often contain other oxidized oils in addition to the terebenes. 
Of these bodies, laurel or common camphor, CioH^gO, is the 
most iniportant ; it is yielded chiefly by the Laurus Cam- 
phora otChina and Japan, although it can be obtained from 
other plants. Camphor is a white, crystalUne, semi-trans- 
parent mass ; it fuses at 175°, and boils at 204''; it is soluble 
m alcohol, and its solution turns the plane of polarization 
to the right + 47V- Camphor dissolves in alcoholic potash 
unaltered, but, on heating, is first converted into Borneo cam- 
phor, CxoHtsO, and afterwards into camphinic acid, CjoH^Os, 
and campholic acid, CioHjgO.. On boiling with nitric acid, it is 
oxidized to camphoric acid, CipH|0O4. When camphor is 
heated with phosphorus pentasuiphide cymene is formed : 

5 CwHieO + PA « 5 C10H14 + P,05 + 5 HjS. 

Like the turpentines camphor also exists in several physical 
bomeric modifications, which chiefly differ in their action 
on polarized light. The camphoric acids obtained from these 
different camphors also exhibit differences in their properties. 

Resins and Balsams, — Resin, or colophony, is obtained in 
the distillation of crude turpentine ; the other resins, such 
as lac, mastic, copal, &c., have a similar composition. They 
are oxidation-products of the terebenes. 

Caoutchouc^ or India Rubber^ and Gutta-percha, — ^These 
are compounds of hydrogen and carbon, and are invaluable 
substances to the chemist Caoutchouc is the hardened juice 
of several tropical trees {Ficus elasticoy Jatrcpha elastica^ 
Siphonia Cahuchu\ and in the pure state is white. Caout- 
chouc combines wiUi sulphur in various proportions, forming 
the vulcanized caoutchouc of commerce, which contains from 
2 to 3 per cent, of sulphur. If heated more strongly with 
sulphur, a black, homy mass called ebonite, or vulcanite, 
is formed. Gutta-percha is also the hardened juice of the 
Isonandra GuttOy growing in Borneo, Singapore, &c. The 
pure substance is white, and insoluble in alcohol, but soluble 
m ether> chloroform, and carbon disulphide. 

VEGETO-ALKALOIDS. • 

Under this name a series of bodies containing carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen is grouped, which act as 
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bases, and are found in certain plants. These bodies have 
not been artificially prepared, and although it is believed 
that they belong to the dass of compound ammonias, yet 
their constitution is at present unknown. Some few of the 
alkaloids are liquid and volatile, and contain only carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrc^n : these have a more simple consti- 
tution. The alkaloids exert a powerful influence on the ray 
of polarized light, some tummg the jdane to the right 
and some to the left ; they also combine with adds to form 
saltsi in this respect resembling ammonia, thus : 

NH, + HCl - NHiQ, or NHjHa 
C|,H„NO, + HQ - CiyH^NOaCl, or CirHi,NO,HCL 

Morphiae. Mafphiae HydiodiMtate. 

They also form double crystallizable salts with platinum 
tetrachloride, in this respect again resembling ammonia. 
The alkaloids act most powerfully on the animad economy : 
some, such as strychnine, nicotine, &c., form the most violent 
poisons with which we are acquainted, whilst others, such as 
quinine and morphine, act as most valuable medicines. 

Alkaloids containing Carbon^ Hydrogm^ <md Nitrogen. 

Piperidine, CHjoNH.— This alkaloid is obtained by dis- 
tilling piperin, QrHigNOs, the base contained in black pepper, 
with an alkalL Piperidine contains one atom of hydrogen, 

which can be replaced by an alcoholic group: hence its 

C H I «» * 

formula is ^u^ { N. It is a colouiless liquid, boiling at 

106'', and possessing a strong ammoniacal odour of pepper. 

Conine^ H } ^' contained in the hemlock {Conium 

Maculatuni), — It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 168®, and 
has a strong alkaline reaction, forming salts with acids. 
Conine acts as a narcotic poison. Under certain circum- 
stances, Conine yields butyric acid by oxidation. 

Nicotine^ ^ CioHi4N^ is the chief alkaloid contained in 
tobacco, which Contams varying quantities, from 2 to 8 per 
cent of this substance. Nicotine boils at about 2401^, unoer- 
going partial decomposition, but it may be distilled, at about 
180P, in an atmosphere of hydrogen without loss. 

Nicotine is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and it 
acts as one of the most violent poisons widi which we are 
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<> 
acquainted ; a small quantity acting on the motor nerves, and 
producing convulsions and afterwards paralysis. Nicotine 
does not contain any h3rdrogeh replaceable by an alcohol 
radical, and, when treated with iodide of ethyl, a salt corre- 
sponding to anunonium iodide is produced : 

(QHr),N, + 2QH,I - (QH,)i(QH^NJ,. 

Alkaloids containing Carbon^ Hydrogen^ Oxygen^ and 

Nitrogen, 

Alkaloids o/Opiunu — Opium is the dried juice of the head 
of the poppy {Papaver Somntferum) ; it is prepared largely 
in Asia Minor, Turkey, £g}'p^ and India. The Smyrna 
opium is most esteemed, and contains from 10 to 15 per cent, 
of morphine. There are no less than fifteen different alka- 
loids contained in opium, of which morphine aiid narcotine 
are found in largest quantity. The most important are : 

Morphine • • C17H19NO3. Papaverine • C21H21NO4. 
Codeine • . • CigH^NOa, Narcotine . . CjjHjsNOy. 
Thebaine . . Cj^HgiNOj. Narceine . . C23HS9NO9. 

In addition to these substances, opium contains a neutral 
crystallizable substance called Meconine, C10H10O4, and an 
acid called Meconic Acid, C7H4O7, with which the alkaloids 
are chiefly combined, as well as many other substances in 
small quantities, besides extractive matter, &c. These alka* 
loids, although possessing a very closely analogous composi- 
tion, have rot yet been converted one into the other. Opium 
acts as a most valuable medicine, in small doses acting as a 
sedative, although heightening the pulse and the action of 
the heart. Taken in larger doses it acts as a narcotic poison, 
a stupor and prostration soon ensuing, resulting in loss of all 
voluntary power of motion, complete coma, and death. It 
appears that thebaine is the most powerful of the alkaloids, 
then narceine, papaverine, codeine, xporphine, and narcotine. 

Morphine, QyHioNOs + H^O. — In order to prepare mor- 
phia, the opium is extracted with water, and the meconic 
acid precipitated by calcium chloride ; on evaporating the 
filtrate, crystals of morphine hydrochlorate separate out. 
Morphine dissolves in 1,000 parts of cold and 500 of boiling 
water : hot alcohol dissolves it easily, whilst it is insoluble in 
ether. It forms crystalline salts soluble in water, and it 
appears to contain no replaceable hydrogen, as anammoniur 
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iodide is obtained when it is acted upon with ethyl iodide. 
Small quantities of morphine can easily be detected by the 
fonnation of a deep blue coloration when this substance 
comes in contact with ferric chloride. 

Apomorpkine, CirHpNOi, is obtained by heating morphine 
under pressure with hydrochloric acid. Its safis produce 
vomiting when g^ven in small doses. 

Codeine^ or Methyl'morphiniy CirH|^(CH,)NOj + H.O, 
b left in the mother-liquors from which the morphine has 
crystallized* Codeine is much more soluble in water than 
morphine, and is contained in opium in much smaller quan- 
tities ; it has a strong alkaline reaction, and neutralizes acids. 
When codeine is heated with hydrochloric acid under pres- 
sure, ^xmiorphine and methyl diloride are formed. 

ThebaifUy CigH^iNO,, is contained in very small quantities 
in opium : its poisonous properties are more violent than any 
other of these alkaloids : it produces tetanus. 

Papaverine y QJA^O^, — Distinguished from the other 
opium bases by givmg a deep blue colour with stroi^ sul« 
pnuric acid. 

NarcoHne^ QJAJ^O^^ remains insoluble when opium is 
treated with water, and it is obtained by dissolving it out 
from the ** marc " or insoluble portion of the opium, with 
acetic acid. It dissolves in 128 parts of boiling alcohol 
and 19 of boiling ether. Narcotine when heated with potash 
furnishes ammonia and methylamine, as well di- and tri- 
methylamine ; and when treated with hydriodic acid, it fur- 
nishes 3 molecules of methyl iodide, and one molecule of a 
new base called nomarcotine for every molecule of narcotine : 

Ci.H„(CH,),NO,^- 3HI - Q,H|rNOr + 3CH,L 

Narcotine yields nomarcotine and methyl iodide. 



Alkaloids of the Strychnos^ 

Two alkaloids possessing most powerful poisonous pro- 
perties, and called Strychnine and Brucine, are found in the 
seeds of the Strychnos Nux Vomica and in the Strychnos 
Ignatius J or St. Ignatius' s bean. 



salts 



Sttychnine, C^H^g^fi^y is a base forming crystallizable 
Its, of which I '5 per cent is contained in St Ignatius's 
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bean. It acts as a violent poison, producing tetanic convul* 
sions : it however is sometimes given in very small doses in 
medicine. Its salts are all extremely bitter and tart. 
Strychnine can be detected, when present in the minutest 
quantities, by its yielding with sulphuric acid and potassium 
bichromate an intense purple colour, which passes rapidly 
into a red, and then into a yellow cololir. 

Bruciney C.3H,8N,04 -f 4H,0, is found alone in false 
angustura bark, and together with strychnine in Nux Vomica ; 
it is more soluble in water and alcohol Uian strychnine. 
Brucine and its salts are less poisonous and less bitter than 
the str)rchnine compounds. It can be distinguished from 
strychnine by the bright red colour produced when it 
is moistened with nitric acid ; indeed this reaction may 
also be employed as a most delicate test for the presence 
of nitric acid. 

Curariney C10H15N, is a peculiar alkaloid contained in the 
curare arrow-poison ; it acts as a most powerful poison. 

Alkaloids of the Cinchonas. 

The bark of this species of trees, originally grown in Peruy 
but now transplanted to Java and India, contains two alka- 
loids, (}uinine and cinchonine : and each of these yields two 
isomenc modifications, quinidine and quinicine, cinchonidine 
and cinchonicine. 

The alkaloids ar e combined in the bark with a peculiar 
acid termed quinic acid. Quinine is a most valuable medi- 
cine, acting as a febrifuge ; cinchonine does not possess the 
same valuable properties. 

Quinincy Q^^^fif—This alkaloid may be precipitated 
from the solution of its sulphate as a white crystalline pow- 
der. It dissolves in 900 parts of cold water, and in 2 parts 
of alcohol Its solution has a strong bitter taste, and turns 
the plane of polarization to the left. Quinine may be de- 
tected by adding chlorine water, and afterwards an excess of 
ammonia, to solutions of the sulphate, when a green colour 
is produced. Another charactenstic reaction consists in the 
deep red colour produced when finely powdered potassium 
ferrocyanide is thrown into the solution of quinine in chlorine 
water. Quinine appears to possess no replaceable hydrogen, 
as when treated with ethyl iodide a salt of an ammonium 
compound is formed. Quinine sulphate is the salt used in 
medicine ; it is not very soluble in water, but dissolves easily 
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when a drop or two of solphuric add is added. Its solution 
possesses very strongly the property oi fluorescence. 

Quinidine and Q^inidne. — ^The first of these isomerides 
of ouinine is found in the bark, and it resembles quinine in 
its febrifuge qualities, but deviates the plane of polarization 
strongly to tke right Quinicine is obtained by acting 
upon quinine by heat It is a bitter substance, possessing a 
semisolid lesinons consistency, and deviating the plane of 
polarization feebly to the right 

Cinchonine^ QJAy^fi, — ^This body is separated from the 
quinine which accompanies it by its benig less soluble in alco- 
hol : thus cinchonine requires 30 parts of boiling alcohol for 
solution, and therefore crystallizes out whilst the quinine 
remains in solution. Cinchonine is not nearly so powerful a 
febrifuge as quinine ; it is, however, used as a medicine in 
some countries. Although it only differs from quinine by con- 
taining one atom less oxygen, it has not yet been transformed 
into the latter. It does not produce a green colour with 
chlorine water and ammonia like quinine ; it acts as a strong 
base, and forms salts which are mcnre sc^uble in water and 
alcohol than those of quinine. 

Cinckonidine — Cinchonicine — ^The first of these isomerides 
is found, together with quinidine, in the brown resinous mass 
left after the extraction of the two chief alkaloids. It produces 
a left-handed rotation on a polarized ray, whilst cinchonine 
produces a right-handed polarization. Cinchonicme is 
obtained by heating a cinchonine sulphate to 120° or 130P ; it 
deviates the polarized ray feebly to the right Hence we have 

Quinine exerting a powerful left-handed rotation. 

Quinidine „ powerful right-handed „ 

Quinicine ,, feeble right-handed „ 

Cindionine „ powerful right-handed „ 

Cinchonidine „ powerful left-handed ,1 
Cinchonicine y, feeble right-handed „ 

Theobromine^ C^^fi^ the crystallizable alkaloid con- 
tained in cocoa {Theobroma Cacao). — If in this substance one 
atom of hydrogen be replaced by methyl, Caffeine is formed. 

Caffeine^ or Theine, or Methyl Theobromine, C.HxoN402 + 
HjO. — The active principle of tea and coffee : also found in 
the leaves of Ilex Paraguayensis, which the South Americans 
use in ^ace of tea ; also in gnarana, a kind of chocolate made 
from the fruit of the PauUnia SorbiHs. The quantity of the 
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alkaloid contained in tea is about 2 per cent ; in coffee, 0*8 
to I per cent. ; in guarana 5 per cent ; and in the Paraguay 
tea about i'2 per cent. 

A description of the numerous alkaloids of less general 
interest will be found in the laiger manuals. 



LESSON XU 

ALBUMINOUS SUBSTANdES. 

Under, this head we class sl number of peculiar compounds 
of very complicated constitution, of whose true chemical 
relations we are yet very ignorant. They do not crystallize, 
and exist in an amorphous jelly-like fonn ; hence it is difficult 
to ol:^n them in the piure state, and it is therefore difficult 
to ascertain with exactness their chemical composition. 
They all contain sulphur, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, and in their different forms possess 
nearly, sdthough by no means precisely, the same composi* 
tion. 

The albuminous substances are primarily built up by 
plants, from the very simple chemical compounds which 
constitute their food, and are stored up in larger or smaller 
quantities in the tissues and organs of the plant, of which 
some, as the seeds, often contain them abundantly. 

Even in the plant the albuminous substances differ in 
chemical reactions, in chemical composition, and in physical 
characters. 

From the plant exclusively the animal derives its 'supplies 
of the albuminous substances which constitute by far the 
greater part of the solids of its body. Whatever the variety 
of albuminous substance upon which it feeds, the animal 
possesses the power of converting it into the special albu- 
minous compounds which are characteristic of its various 
tissues and fluids. Animals which are vegetable feeders 
obviously derive the albuminous substances of their tissues 
directly from vegetables. Carnivorous animsds do so indi" 
rectfyy for, living upon the bodies of the vegetable feeders, they 
obtain the stores of albuminous substances which these have 
previously derived from plants. 

Albumin^ properly so called, exists in many of the solids 
and fluids of the animal body. It occurs in its purest forms 
in the white of egg, and in the serous or liquid portion of the 
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blood. It may be obtained from white of egg, by beating 
them up, diluting vrith water, and filtering the solution which 
is thus obtained free from the shreds of membrane with 
which it is mixed. The fluid, which is slightly alkaline, may 
be neutralized with acetic add and then evaporated at a very 
gentle heat An amorphous, ydlowish, transparent, gum- 
hlos mass is thus obtained, which is soluble in cold water. 

One of the most characteristic properties of a solution of 
albumin is its power of coagulation. If a solution of white 
of egg, or of albumin prepared from it, be heated to 
about 70P, it becomes sofid and opacjue ; in this state it is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in dilute alkalis. Solutions 
of albumin are also precipitated by the strong mineral acids, 
specially by nitric acid, and by solutions of various metallic 
salts, as for instance corrosive sublimate and lead acetate. 

Alkaline albuminates are formed by the action of solutions 
of the alkalis upon the various albuminous bodies. They 
are compounds of the alkaline metal used with albumin. 
Albuminate of potassium is readily formed by beating up the 
white of egg and then adding a solution ot. caustic potash 
drop by drop to the fluid, whilst it is continually stirred A 
very viscid, yellow, transparent mass is thus formed, which 
may be freed from excess of alkali by washing with water. 
The alkaline albuminates are all soluble in water. Their 
solutions are not coagulated by heat ; when neutralized by 
the addition of an acid, a precipitate of insoluble albumin is 
thrown down. 

Albumin is converted by the action of dilute acids into a 
body called Syntonin, or acid albumin. All the albuminous 
bodies appear capable of furnishing syntonin. If muscle, for 
instance, be digested for a day or two in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, it swells up and almost completely dissolves ; the 
solution contains S3mtonin. Solutions of syntonin are not 
coagulated by heat When neutralized by alkalis, albumin 
is thrown down. 

Fibrin, — This substance does not exist pre-formed in blood, 
but separates from it in a solid state almost immediately after 
it has left the body. It may be readily obtained by stirring 
blood, as it flows from the vessels ot a living animal, with 
twigs. After some minutes a white stringy substance is 
found adhering to the twigs. By washing with water this 
may be obtained as a greyish-white or white, stringy, exten- 
sible, solid. Fibrin is tasteless, insoluble in water, and, on 
dryii^, forms a heavy mass, like albumin. 
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It is now well ascertained that fibrin is produced from the 
blood by the interaction of two albuminous bodies, which exist 
in solution in the liquor sanguinis; <>., in the fluid in which 
the blood corpuscles float These albuminous substances are 
called fibrinogen and fibrinoplastic substance. The imme- 
diate cause of their combination to form fibrin appears to be 
a ferment which is readily formed in blood after it has left 
the body, and which is called the fibrin-ferment. When 
blood is not stirred after it has been drawn from the body, it 
coagulates in a period which varies from one to several 
minutes, />,^ it becomes converted into a solid jelly. After 
some hours this jelly contracts somewhat, ana an almost 
colourless, sometimes slightly opalescent, fiuid separates 
from it. The jelly is called the clot^ the fiuid ijx<^serunu 
The former consists of fibrin which has solidified and en- 
tangled within its meshes the Uood corpuscles ; the latter is 
the liquor sanguinis^ from which the fibrin generators, above 
referred to, have separated. 

Casein is the albuminous snbstance contained in milk and 
cheese. It is now recognised to be an alkaline albuminate. 

In milk, the casein is not coagulated by boiling, but ah 
acid, or a portion of the inner coating of the calPs stomach, 
called rennet^ at once separates out the casein and butter as 
curds^ and leaves the milk, sugar, and salts in solution as 
whey. 

Globulin isihe albuminous constituent of the ciystalline 
lens. In chemical reactions it resembles closely the fibrin 
generators, fibrinogen, and fibrinoplastic substance. It is 
precipitated from its solutions by carbonic acid, or by the 
addition of conunon salt 

Myosin is an albuminous body which exists in solution in 
the living juice of muscle, but which coagulates at death. 

Vegetables, as we previously remarked, contain substances 
similar to the albuminous bodies of animals, and from which 
indeed the latter are all, more or less directly, derived. 

GluHn is a sticky, elastic substance, which, when fresh and 
moist, can' be drawn out into threads; it is a mixture of 
various vegetable albuminous substances, which exist with 
starch in wheaten flour ; the principal of these are gliddin 
and vegetable fibrin. Vegetable albumin and casein occur 
in the juices and seeds of plants. 

The limits of the variation in chemical composition of the 
different albuminous compounds is found to be as follows : 
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Percentage of carbon .... 527 to 54*5 

„ hydrogen ... 6"9 to 7*3 

,1 nitrogen ... I5'4 to 16*5 

iy sulphur .... o'8 to 1*6 

oxygen . • • • 20*9 to 23*5 

Hence we see that it is not possible to represent these com- 
plicated compounds by any chemical formulae. 

Gelatin is a nitrogenous substance obtained from the 
animal body, probably somewhat closely connected widi the 
albuminous substances. It is obtained by boiling for a long 
time the so-called connective tissues of the body, or organs 
rich in connective tissue, as the tendons, ligaments, bones 
and skin. It does not exist pre-formed in the tissues, bdng 
only obtained from them by the prolonged action cf boiling 
water, or by the action of superheated steam. 



Animal Chemistry is a most important branch of chemical 
science, and one which unfortunately is but very slightly 
advanced : our knowledge of the composition and chemical 
constitution of the substances contained in the animal body 
is very incomplete, and concerning many of the chemical 
chains which occur in the di£Serent parts of the animal we 
re almost entirely ignorant. 

The Boms of animals consist principally of tribasic 
calcium phosphate, deposited in an organic basis ; the 
latter is composed of a substance which on prolonged boiling 
yields gelatin ; the earthy phosphate dissolves in hydro- 
chloric acid, leaving the bone as an elastic gelatinous mass. 
When burnt, the fnable and earthy matter alone remains. 
Bone contains : 

Animal matter • • 33 

Calcium triphosphate •••••• 57 

Calcium carbonate 8 

Calcium fluoride I 

Magnesium phosphate • i 

100 

The Blood U animals is die channel by means of which 
their bodies not only receive all the requisite supply of 
materials for their growth and for the repair of waste, but 
by means of which they are able to get rid of the worn-out 
matters which need immediate removal. In vertebrate 
animals the blood has a red colour and a temperature above 
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the medium in which the animal lives ; in mammalia, and 
especially in birds, this artificial warmth is plainly noticed. 
The temperature of the blood is singularly constant in 
different animals under the most varying conditions of 
climate ; it is 36°*9 (98° F.) in man, and 42«>-8 (or to^"* F.) ih 
birds. The chief peculiarity of blood is the existence in it 
of very small round or oblong discs, differing in size and 
shape in different animals (diameter 0*0075 mm. in man, 
and four times as large in frogs). These are called the 
blood globules, or corpuscles ; they float in a colourless 
liquid ; a few of them are white, but the larger proportion 
are of a red colour ; when the fibrin coagulates, it carries 
down with it mechanically these globules. 

Healthy human blood possesses the following ayeragt 
composition, and its ^ecificgramfy is ix>55 : 

Coagulum, (Fibrin 0*30 ) 

or clot. } Corpuscles 1270 J ^ 

{Water. ..-.•.. .7900 J 
FSty^^tteti .' \ \ \ \ ■ oSf ^7'^ 
Salts . 0-94) 

Tne colour of the blood corpuscles is due to a sul>» 
stance called Hamoglobin, which can' be separated from 
the blood of most animals in the form of red microscopic 
crystals. This substance is an example of a body more 
"complicated than albumin, which indeed it yields as a pro- 
duct of decomposition when subjected to the action of 
acids. Haempglobtn contains the constant amount of 0*42 
per cent, of iron. When treated with even very dilute 
acids it splits up into albumin and a body called Hamatin^ 
which was until lately considered to be the true Colouring 
matter of blood. Haematin contains about 7 per cent, of iron. 

Haemoglobin forms a loose but yet true chemical com- 
bination with oxygen, and it is in virtue of the haemoglo- 
bin which they contain that the blood corpuscles serve as 
the oxygen-carriers of the body. 

In all warm-blooded animals two kinds of blood exist ; 
red, or arterial blood, contained in the left side of the 
heart and in the arteries, and purple, or venous blood, 
contained in the right side of the heart and in the veins. 
Venous blood is blood whidi having circulated through the 
body has parted with a considerable proportion of the 
loosely-combined oxygen of its haemoglobin, and which 
is charged with certain products of the waste of the tissues. 
Arterial blood is such as having circulated through the 
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lung has t^us got rid <»f a considerable proportion of the 
carbonic acid gas which it had acquired in its circular 
tion through the system, and which has absorbed rather 
more than an equal volume of oxygen gas, which, com- 
bining with the haemoglobin, is carried by it throughout 
tiie IxMly to be given up by it to oxidizable substances. 

Oxygen^ carbonic acid, and nitrogen are contained in 
Uood, partly in a state of loose chemiod combination, partly 
in a state of solution. As a rule the first of them is present 
only in the former of these states ; the second exists partly 
in a state of solution .and partly in a state of chemi<al com- 
bination ; the third appears to be simply dissolved. Whilst 
the oxygen is almost entirely present m the corpuscles, the 
carbonic acid and hydrogen are constituents of the Itguar 
sanguinis. The carbonic acid of the blood, which is not 
simply dissolved, appears to be retained in great part by 
the neutral sodium phosphate (NatHPOJ, which the liquor 
sanguinis contains. By ooiling the blood in a Torricellian 
vacuum, not only are die gases evolved which are held in a 
state of simple solution, but also those which exist in loose 
chemical combination, in the corpuscles or in the liquor 
sanguinis; a dissociation of the compounds occurring under 
these circumstances. 

The following table exhibits the quantity and composi- 
tion of the gases (measured at c^ and under the pressure 
of I meter of mercury), yielded on an average by loo 
volumes of arterial and venous blood : 





zoo volumes of arttrial 






blood 3^1d 


blood yield 


o 


16-9 


6-0 


CO, 


30X) 


35-0 


N 


I to 2 


I to^ 



The brain contains many imperfectly investigated sub- 
stances, amongst which is to be mentioned one, rich in 
phosphorus, csdled Protagon^ which appears to be a glu- 
coside of a complicated body called Lecithin (see p. 323). 
Hie products of decomposition of the latter body are stearic 
acid, glycerophosphoric acid, and an ammonium base called 

,-^jjTnVf^ (see p. 310). 

dfClfaiongst the other most important animal fluids may 
be mentioned Gastric Juiccy a clear liquid secreted by the 
lining membrane of the stomach : this secretion contains 
a substance called Pepsiny which is the active agent in 
effecting the digestion and solution of the albuminous parts 
of the food. It has an acid reaction due to the presence 
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of free lactic and hydrochloric acids. The Bile^ a liquid 
secreted in the liver and poured out into the duodenum : 
this substance contains several peculiar nitrogenized acids, 
viz. taurocholic acid^ C29H45NSO7, and glycccholic acid^ 
QJA^^O^ A peculiar substance termed taurin, CnHjNSOs, 
is obtained by the action of acids on bile : this body, 
which is isomeric with the compound of aldehyde-ammonia 
and sulphur dioxide, can be prepared artificially by heating 
ammonitmi isethionate, H^NC^Ht SO4, which parts with H,0^ 
and forms taurin. 

J///A— The composition of this important secretion varies 
considerably in different animals, but each kind contains 
all the materials needed for the formation of the body of the 
young animal ; thus it contains casein (a body having 
nearly the same composition as flesh), fats (butter^ and 
milk-sugar, together with those inorganic salts, especially 
the alkaline chlorides and calcium phosphates needed for 
the formation of bone. The following gives the average 
composition of miUs of different animals : 

Woman. Gov. Goat Ass. Bltdi. 

Water 88*6 874 820 90*5 66*3 

Butter 2*6 4x> 4*5 1*4 14*8 

Milk-Sugar and Soluble Salts 4*0 5*0 4.5 6*4 2*9 

Casein and Insoluble Salts • 3*9 3*6 9*0 17 i6'o 

The specific gravity of milk varies from 1*03 to 1104. 

The urine. — It is in the urine that a large portion of the 
waste nitrogenous portions of the body pass off as urea and 
uric acid. The urine is secreted bjr the kidneys from the 
arterial blood. Healthy urine contains, in 1,000. parts, 957 
parts of water, 14 of urea, i of uric acid, 15 of other organic 
matter, and 13 of inorganic salts. 



TXmCTIONS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

The general characteristics of animal and vegetable life 
may be stated as follows : the animal lives upon organized 
materials, taking up oxygen and evolving carbonic acid and 
other oxidized products ; the plant lives upon unorganized 
materials, especially carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and 
salts, organizing them and evolving oxygen. The chemical 
function of the animal is oxidation, that of the plant 
E.G. B B 
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reducdon. The food of the plant serves merel^rto increase its 
bulk : that of the animal is employed (after it has attained 
its iiill growth) to replace the material worn out by all the 
active operations of life. The animal obtains the energy 
necessary for its existence from the oxidation of its own 
body ; the plant obtains the energy necessary for the organi- 
lation of its food directly from the sun. 

Respiration and Animal Heat, — ^The process of re- 
spiration, essential to the life of all animals, consists in the 
aerating of the blood, circulating through the lunges or 
similar apparatus, by means of the oxygen of the air. 
The blood does not come into actual contact with the air, 
but is separated by a large surface of very thin membrane, 
through which the exchange of gases takes place by solution 
and difitislon. Not only does the blood gam in oxygen (see 
Blood, p. 366), bat it loses] the products of conibustion with 
which it is charged, and is thus rendered fit again to circulate 
and carry away used-up material. The volume of air thrown 
out of the human lungs at each ordinary expiration amounts 
to from 350 to 700 cubic centimeters : this, however, by 
no means empties the lungs, whose capacity is much greater : 
the number of respirations amounts to about fifteen in 
each minute. The expired air differs remarkably .from the 
inspired air, as it contains from 3 to 6 per c^it of carbonic 
acid, and will not support the combustion of a candle. 

Under different circumstances of health or disease, activity 
or repose, sleeping or waking, after a meal or fasting, ac- 
cording to the temperature, pressure of the air, and from 
other varying conditions, the Quantity of exhaled carbonic 
acid varies considerably. Hieaetermination of the quantity 
of carbonic acid exhailed by an animal under the above cir- 
cumstances is a subject of the highest importance, but one 
whkh is surrounded by numerous experimental difficulties. 

We may assume, as the r^ult of the best experiments, 
that a man gives off 19*8 liters of carbonic acid (at o** and 
760 mm.) each hour; this amounts to about 40 grams of car- 
bonic acid, or 10*6 grams of carbon, per hour : the heat 
which is always evolved by the combustion of this caibon 
goes to keep up the temperature of the body. It is difficult 
to determine with accuracy how far the whole of the animal 
heat can be accounted for by the combustion of this carbon, 
as the chemical changes which go on in the body are of a 
very complicated nature, and as yet little understood. Con* 
sidering, however, the subject in a general point of view, 
there cannot be much doubt that the whole of the animal 
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heat is derived from the combustion of the materials of the 
body: thus we find that in birds, whose temperature is 
higher than that of mammalia, the quantity of carbonic acid 
evolved is more than half as much again as in larger animals ; 
whilst in cold climates, where the loss of animal heat is 
great, men find it necessary to eat enormous quantities 
of fat, this doubtless serving to maintain the temperature of 
the body* 

The effect of starvation on the quantities of carbonic -acid 
and urea excreted, taken as representing the rate of change 
going on in the body, is very remaricable : in a dog, the 
Quantity of carbonic acid was reduced by fasting for ten 
oays to one-third, and the urea to one twenty-second part 
of the amount given off on full diet ; whereas in a man 
the carbonic acid was nearly reduced to one-third b)r starva« 
tion. An interesting &ct has been observed, viz., that 
hydrogen and marsh gas are evolved in small quantities 
from die skin and lungs under certain conditions. 

This subject is quite in its infancy, and demands careful 
experimental investigation, as it is by such patient research 
alone that we can hope to form any real estimate of the 
income and expenditure of the body. The special study 
of the chemistry of the4>ody has been made a separate 
branch of science, termed PhysidogUal Chenustiy. 



FOOD OF PLANTS. 

' Animals, as we have seen, are unable to produce the com- 
plicated chemical compounds which they need for their 
^ructure ; plants are, however, able to do this, and from the 
elementary constituents to build up their various parts. 
This function of plants is entirely dependent upon the sun- 
light \ without sunlight the green colouring matter of the 
leaves of plants cannot decompose the atmospheric carbonic 
acid, and therefore, without sunlight the plant cannot grow. 
In order to separate the atoms of carbon and oxygen, an ex- 
penditure of force is necessary : this force is derived from 
the rapidly vibrating solar rays ; it is they which tear 
asunder the carbon and oxygen atoms, and thus enable the 
leaves to take up and assimilate the carbon, throwing out 
the oxygen into the air for the subsequent use of animals. 
When vegetable matter is ignited, it bums to carbonic acid, 
and generates exactly the same amoqnt of force as the 
vibrations of heat needed in the form of vibrations of 

B B 2 
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light originally to decompose the atmospheric carbonic 
acid. Hence, when coal bums, the light and heat evolved 
may truly be said to be that of the sun ; and, as animals 
depend for their existence upon vegetables, and these in 
their turn cannot live without the solar radiations, animals 
may with truth be called children of the sun. 

The bodies of plants may be considered to be composed 
of two kinds of substances : organic^ such as starch, vege- 
table fibre, &c. ; and inorganic salts, constituting the ash of 
the plant. The plant obtains the carbon needed for the first 
of these materials, mainly from the atmosphere; the nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, which the organic substances con- 
tain, the plant takes up both by its leaves and by its roots ; 
whilst the whole of the inorganic salts are absorbed from the 
earth by the roots, which act as the mouth of the plant, 
whilst the leaves may be compared to the lungs of animals. 
Every plant has in the atmosphere an unlimited supply of 
carbon and water ; but for the supply of inorganic materials 
the plant is dependent upon the nature of the particular soil 
in which it grows. Plants possess die peculiar power of 
selection, by the roots, of the mineral constituents of food, 
as well as the subsequent chemical elaboration of the 
materials. Of the causes of the changes which thus go on 
we know nothing : thus, we cannot explain why an acorn 
turns out always to be an oak, or why of two seeds sown in 
the same soil, and exposed to die same sunlight and air, one 
evolves a poisonous and the other a wholesome plant 

Concerning the growth of plants a lam amount of infor- 
mation has been amassed, but we are far from possessing 
even an approach to a knowlege of the laws which regulate 
this important subject For an account of the interesting 
facts which have been ascertained respecting the questions 
of manuring, fertility of the soil, &c, we must refer the 
reader to books on the branch science of Agricultural 
Chemistry. 
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CONDENSATIpN OF THE GASES. 

Whilst the foregoing pages have been passing through the 
press all those gases which have hitherto been termed 
permanent gases have been reduced to the condition of 
liouids, and some of them have even been obtained in the 
solid state. The first of the hitherto non-condensible gases 
which have been obtained in the liquid form are nitrogen 
dioxide, marsh gas, and acetylene. These gases were liquefied 
by M. Cailletet in November, 1877. Oxygen gas was liquefied 
by M. Pictet, of Geneva, on Decemtfer 22nd ; and lastly, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon-monoxide, marsh gas, and atmo- 
spheric air, have all been condensed by M. Cailletet in Paris 
on the last day of the year 1877. 

The methods employed independently by the above ex- 
perimenters depend upon submitting the gases to great cold 
and to very hign pressure. Under a pressure of 320 atmo- 
spheres, and at a temperature of ~ 140^, oxygen becomes a 
colourless liquid. When reduced to a still lower temperature, 
probably below *200^, nitrogen and hydroeen and atmo> 
spheric air liquefy. Hydrogen has indeed been solidified, 
and appeared as a jet of steel-blue coloured particles, thus 
indicating its probable metallic nature. 

The density of liquid oxygen is identical with that of 
water (Pictet), 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES UPON THE 
FOREGOING LESSONS. 

In order to enable the pupil to master the principles of the 
science, he must conscientiously write out answers to the 
Questions, and work out the Exercises given in illustration 
of each Lesson. In actual teaching it will be found necessary 
to supplement the Questions given below by many otho^ of 
a like character. 

Lesson I. Introduction, 

I. Describe an experiment to prove that when a candle 
bums the materials are not annihilated. 

3. Distinguish between a chemical element and a com- 
pound. 

3. What is the construction and use of a chemical balance? 

4. Name a few important elements. 

5. Is it likely that we are now acouainted with all the 
elements existing on the earth, and why r 

6. Describe some cases in which chemical actions occur. 

Lesson II. Oxygen and Hydrogen. 

1. How did Priestley first prepare oxygen gas? 

2. Describe the process now adopted for obtaining this 

gas. 

3. Whence is the name oxygen derived ? 

4J State the action produced (i) by animals, (2) by plants, 
on the "air." 

5. Learn by heart the composition by weight of potassium 
chlorate. 

6. I want 160 pounds of oxvgen ; how many pounds of 
potassium chlorate must I taker 

7. What is meant by the combining weights of the 
elements? Give an example. 

8. What is the composition and what are the properties 
of ozone ? 

9. How can hydrogen be obtained from water ? 

10. Mention the chief properties of hydrogen. 

11. What is formed when hydrogen bums in the air? 
How can this be exhibited? 
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12. 64*9 parts by weight of zinc in decomposing water 

S'eld 2 parts by weight of hydrogen. How much zinc must 
i employed to obtain 100 pounds of hydrogen ? 

13. What is the derivation of the word hydrogen ? 

Lesson III. Chemkal Calculations^ 6f*c, 

[It will generally be found necessary to divide this into 
several lessons, and to familiarise the pupil to the subject by 
a much larger number of exercises than those here given.] 

1. Describe shortly the metrical system of weights and 
measures. 

2. How many cubic centimeters are contained in i cubic 
meter? 

3. How is a thermometer made and graduated ? 

4. Describe the three thermometric scales now in use. 
Work out the following : — 

How many degrees C. and R eotrapond to + 43® and — aa® F. ? 
„ C. and F. „ + yn^ and— a® R. ? 

„ F.andR. „ + 7«®and— xja*' C. t 

5. If 273 volumes of gas be at the temperature of o' C, to 
what temperature must they be heated in order to expand to 
295 volumes? 

6. What volume will 1,063 liters of hydrogen at — 2^ occupy 
when heated to 100° ? 

7. State Boyle's Law of Pressures, 

8. What volume will 1,000 cbc. of oxygen at cfi and 760 . 
mm. become at a temperature of 16*5^, and under a pressure 
of 735 mm. ? 

9. Learn by heart the weight in grams of one liter of hydro* 
gen at 0° and under 760 mm. pressure. 

10. What simple method is used for calculating the weight 
of one liter of the elementary gases at the standard tempera- 
ture and pressure ? 

11. How many cubic centimeters of oxygen gas measured 
at 10^ and under 745 mm. pressure can be got by heating 20 
grams of potassium chlorate ? 

12. What is the weight in grams of 516 liters of hydrogen 
gas measured at — 20° and under 770 mm. pressure ? 

13. State the laws of gaseous dsffusion. 

Lesson IV. IVaUr. 

[It may be necessary to divide this into two or more 
lessons.] 
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1. How did Cavendish determine the composition of 
water? 

2. Describe the most exact methods of determining the 
composition of water (i) by volume, (2) by weight 

3. What is meant by the latent heat of water ? How is 
this determined ? 

4. How can you show that when a liquid solidifies heat is 
given out ? 

5. Describe the changes in bulk which water undei^goes 
when heated from o^ to i<xf. 

6. When does water boil ? 

7. How is the latent heat of steam determined ? 

8. Explain with a drawing Carres apparatus for freezing 
water by its own evaporation. 

9. Define the term " thermal unit" 

la How is the tension of aqueous vapour measured ? 

11. Why must the barometric pressure be noticed when 
graduating a thermometer ? 

12. How is pure water obtained ? 

15. What is the composition of hydrogen dioxide ? 

Lesson V. The Atmosphere. 

1. How may pure nitrogen gas be prepared ? 

2. What is the mean height of the barometer at the sea's 
level? 

3. Why does water boil at a lower temperature than 100° 
on a mountain top ? 

4. What reason have we for believing that the air is a 
mechanical mixture, and not a chemical combination of 
nitrogen and oxygen ? 

5. Describe the mode of making a eudiometric analysis 
of the air. 

6. How may we determine the composition of the air by 
weight as regards nitrogen and oxygen ? 

7. Draw and describe an apparatus for estimating the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas contained in the air. ^ 

8. Wbat im[>ortant part does this carbonic acid play as 
regards vegetation ? 

9. How IS rain formed ? 

10. Explain the formation of dew and hoar frost 

11. What is the use of hygrometers ? 

12. Name other constituents of the atmosphere. 
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Lesson VI. Nitric Acid and Oxides of Nitrogen. 

1. Give the composition by weight of the five oxides of 
nitrogen. 

2. Explain what is meant by chemical combination in 
multiple proportions. 

3. State the principles of Dalton's atomic theory. 

4. What relation exists between the densities of elements 
in the gaseous state and their atomic weights ? 

5. State the law respecting the density^ of compound 
gases ; give the densities of steam^ anmionta, and carbon 
dioxide? 

6. Calculate the weight of one liter of hydrochloric acid 
gas at o^ and 760 mm. 

7. What happens when electric sparks are passed through 
the air? 

8. Learn by heart the combining weights of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, potassium, sulphur ; and the 
formulae of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, nitre, and potassium 
sulphate. 

9. Write out in sjrmbols the decomposition occurring in 
the preparation of nitric acid, and explain the meaning of 
these symbols. 

10. I want 500 grams of pure nitric acid ; how many grams 
of nitre and sulphuric acid shall I need, and how many grams 
of hydrogen-potassium-sulphate will remain ? 

11. Mention the tests for nitric acid. 

12. How is nitrogen pentoxide prepared ? 

13. 100 parts by weight of this substance contain 25*09 
parts of nitrogen, and 74*01 parts of oxygen. Show that the 
formula of the substance is N^O^. 

Lesson VII. Oxides of Nitrogen and Ammonia, 

1. Name the chief properties of laughing gas. 

2. How many grams of nitrogen monoxide and water can 
be obtained from 213 grams of ammonium nitrate ? 

3. How is the composition by volume of nitrous oxide gas 
determined ? 

4. I want 100 liters of nitric oxide gas when the tempera- 
ture is o^ and the pressure 760 mm. ; what weight in grams of 
copper and nitric acid must I take ? 

5. Point out the relation between nitrogen pentoxide and 
the nitrates, and nitrogen tiioxide and the aitrites. 
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6. Give the formulae representing two different modes by 
which ammonia can be produced. 

7. How many liters of ammonia measured at TO° and 
under a pressure of 755 mm. can be obtained from 100 grams 
of sal-ammoniac ? 

8. Describe the principles of Carres ammonia freezing 
machine. 

91 How is the composition by volume of ammonia 
ascertained ? 
la How can ammonia be liquefied ? 

Lesson VI IL Cation and Cardan Dioxide* 

1. Name the three allotropic modifications of carbon* 
State their chief peculiarities. 

2. Give a short description of the nature of coal. What 
changes have occurred in the passage of wood into coal ? 

3. Required 562 grams of carbon dioxide ; how will you 
obtain it, and what weight of materials will vou need to use ? 

4. What law regulates the absorption of this gas in water? 

5. How can carbon dioxide be obtained in the liquid and 
in the solid state ? What peculiar property does this liquid 
exhibit ? 

6. Explain the mode adopted for obtaining very low tem- 
peratures by means of solid carbon dioxide. 

7. Describe, with a drawing, the apparatus used to determine 
the composition of carbon dioxide. 

8. State the results of this determination. 

9. How many liters of carbon dioxide measured at 300^ 
and under a pressure of 740 mm. can be obtained by turning 
one kilogram of Wigan cannel (No. 5 on page 70) ? 

la Describe an experiment showing that^ carbon dioxide 
contains its own volume of oxygen. 

Lesson IX. Carbon Monoxide and Hydrocarbons. 

1. How many grams of carbon will be needed to convert 
100 liters of carbon dioxide at <f and 760° into carbon 
monoxide, and how many liters of this latter gas will be 
formed ? 

2. Find the volume in liters at ioP and 740 mm. of carbon 
monoxide which can be obtained from 100 grams of oxalic 
acid and formic acid respectively. 

3. What is formed when caustic potash and carbon mon-, 
oxide are heated together ? - 
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4. How is the composition of carbon monoxide ascertained 
by eudiometric analysis ? 

5. What is the composition of marsh-gas and fire-damp. 

6. How is plefiant gas prepared ? 

7. State shortly the properties and composition of coal 
gas. 

8. How is the illuminating power of coal-gas ascertained ? 

9. Describe the construction of a Bunsen's burner. 

10. Explain the principles of the Davy lamp. 

11. How many liters of carbon dioxiae are formed by the 
complete combustion of one liter of olefiant gas ? 

12. How is cyanogen gas prepared? 

13. I want 50 grams of pure hydrocyanic acid ; how many 
grams of potassium cyanide and sulphuric acid shall I need 
to use? 

Lesson X. Chlorine. 

1. Write down as an equation the decompositions which 
occur in the preparation of chlorine from rock-salt 

2. I want 100 liters of chlorine gas at i<^, and under the 
pressure of 735 mm. ; how many grams of the materials^ viz., 
NaCl, H2SO4 and MnO, shall I require ? 

3. Describe experiments proving the power of chlorine to 
combine with hydrogen. 

4. Explain the bleaching action of chlorinei and state 
what is meant by the nascent condition. 

5. What is the difference between atoms and molecules of 
the elements, and what volume does the molecule occupy in 
the gaseous state ? 

6. How many kilos, of salt and sulphuric acid must be 
taken to yield 100 kilos, of aqueous hydrochloric acid con- 
taining 2o'22 per cent, of the gas ? 

7. How is the composition of hydrochloric acid deter- 
mined? 

& Write out the formulas of the oiddes- of chlorine and 
the corresponding acids. 

9. Describe the action of water upon chlorine monoxide, 
nitrogen pentoxide, and carbon dioxide. 

10. What is the composition of bleaching powder ? 

11. How is potassium chlorate prepared? 

12. The percentage composition of potassium chlorate 
being potassium 31*92, chlorine 28*93, oxygen 39*15, show 
that its formula is KClOs. 

13. Show that the aqueous perchloric acid containing 72*3 
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per cent of HCIO4 does not correspond to any definite 
compound of this acid with water. 

Lesson XL Bromtm^ Iodine^ attd Flu&rine, 

1. Describe the mode of obtaining pure bromine. 

2. What is the composition of bromic and perbromic 
acids ? 

3. Write oat in an equation the decompositions occurring 
in the manu&cture of iodine from potassium iodide. 

4. How is hydriodic acid gas prepared ? 

5. Show that the aqueous hydriodic acid, boiling at a 
constant temperature, and containing 57 per cent of HI, 
does not correspond to a definite hydrate. 

6. How would you detect iodine, bromine, and chlorine, 
when present in solution together ? 

7. What do we know about fluorine ? 

& Mention the most remarkable property of HF. 
9. State the general relations which CI, Br, I, and F 
exhibit amongst themselves. 

Lksson XIL Sulphur and Sulphurous Add. 

1. State the different compounds in which sulphur is met 
with in nature. 

2. Name some of the chief properties of sulphur. 

3. Write down the names and symbols of the compounds 
of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

4. How is sulphur dioxide prepared? How can it be 
liquefied ? 

5. How many cubic centimeters of sulphur dioxide at oP 
and 760 mm. can be got by the use of 12 grams of copper, 
and how many grams of sulphuric acid will be needed ? 

6. How is real sulphurous acid formed from sulphur di- 
oxide? Explain the constitution of the salts termed 
sulphites. 

7. How does sulphurous acid act as a bleaching agent ? 



Lesson XIIL Sulphuric Add and SulphureUed 

Hydrogen, 

I. How is sulphur trioxide prepared, and wliat are its 
properties ? 
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2. Describe the decompositions by which sulphuric acid 
is prepared in the leaden chamber. 

3. How many tons of chamber vitriol, containing 70 per 
cent of real acid (HsSOJ, can be prepared from 250 tons 
of pyrites containing 42 per cent, of sulphur ? 

4. What is the composition of the crystals of the leaden 
chamber? 

5. How many grams of oxygen can be obtained by the 
decomposition of 450 grams H,S04 at a red heat ? 

6. Explain the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
strong sulphuric acid. 

7. How would you detect the presence of sulphuric acid? 

8. What is the composition of sodium thiosulphate ? 

9. Give a list of all the known compounds of sulphur, 
hydrogen, and oxvgen. 

10. How is sulphuretted hydrogen prepared ? 

11. Explain how this gas may be used lor the separation 
of the metals into groups. 

12. Point out the relations existing between the oxygen and 
sulphur compounds. 

13. Explain the constitution of the crystals of the leaden 
chamber. 

Lesson XIV. Silicon^ Borouy &*c» 

1. Mention the chief properties of selenium and tellu- 
rium. 

2. How is silicon prepared ? 

3. What names does the substance SiOg go by ? 

4. How can we obtain (1) soluble and (2) insoluble 
silica ? 

5. Explain the terms * dialysis," "colloid," and "crys- 
talloid." 

6. How is silicon tetrafluoride prepared ? 

7. Where does boracic acid occur ? 

8. What is the composition of borax? 

Lesson XV. Phosphorus Compounds, 

\\ Whence do animals ultimately get the phosphorus which 
they need ? 

2. How is phosphorus prepared from bone-ash ? 

3. Describe the different modifications of phosphorus. 

4. What weight of phosphorus pentoxide can oe obtained 
by burning one kilo, of phosphorus ? 
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5. How is trihydrogen phosphate prepared ? 

6. Write down the formulse of the tribasic sodium phos- 
phates. 

7. How many grams of sodium metaphosphate can be got 
by heating 100 grams of microcosmic salt ? 

8. Write down the decomposition which occurs when we 
mix solutions of hydrogen di-sodium phosphate and silver 
nitrate (AgNOj). 

9. 4 H3PO, - 3 H8PO4 + PH^ Describe this decom- 
position, and give the properties of the substances formed. 

la How are the chlorides of phosphorus prepared ? 



Lesson XVL Arsefdc Compounds' 

1. How is arsenic separated from its ores? 

2. Name the oxides of aisenic. 

3. What are the peculiar characteristics of the arsenites 
and arsenates ? 

4. How does ferric oxide act as an antidote to the 
poisonous properties of the arsenites and arsenates ? 

5. What is the composition and mode of preparation of 
arseniuretted hydrogen ? 

6. Name the tests by which arsenic can be detected with 
certainty. 

7. Point out the general chemical relations of the arsenic^ 
phosphorus, and nitrogen compounds. 

8. Define " atom " and " molecule," ** atomic weight *' and 
"molecular weight." 

9. Given the density of any body volatile without decom- 
position, how can its molecular weight be found ? 

10. Explain, with examples, the difference between atomic 
and molecular formulae. 

11. Explain fully what is meant when we say that chlorine 
is a monody oxygen a dyad^ nitrogen a triads and carbon a 
tetrad 

12. Give examples of compound radicals belonging to the 
monad, dyad, and triad groups. 

13. How is the quaniivalence of an dement or radical 
denoted ? 

14. Write down a representation of the possible group- 
ings of the atoms in the oxi-acids of chlorine and of 
phosphorus. 

15. Write down a series of decompositions in which the 
radical hydroxy! plays a part 
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Lesson XVII. The General Properties of the Metals. 

1. Name the metals which are lighter than water. 

2. At what temperatures does mercury boil and freeze ? 

3. Describe the modes in which the metallic ores generally 
occur. 

4. State some of the peculiar properties of the alloys. 

5. Give an account of hydrogenium. 

6. Under what classes may all the metals be arranjg^ed ? 

7. What is meant by a metallic salt ? 

8. Explain the relations existing between the atomic heats 
and combining weights of the elements. 

9. State the law regulating the atomic heat of compounds, 
la Show that the atomic heat of chlorine is 6*4, and 

explain how this result is obtained. 

1 1. Explain the classification of metallic oxides. 

12. How can metallic salts be obtained^ and what is their 
constitution ? 



Lesson XVIII. Crystallogr^fy. 

1. Give the chief characteristics of crystalline structure. 

2. Distinguish between amorphous and cellular structure. 

3. How is the cube derived m>m the regular octohedron ? 

4. Explain what is meant by the axes c^ a crystal. 

5. What are the distinguisdiing characteristics of the six 
systems of crystallography ? 

6. How is the rhombohedron derived from the double six- 
sided pyramid ? 

7. What is the meaning of the terms isomorphism and 
dimorphism? 

Lesson XIX. Metals of the Alkalis. 

1. How was potassium first prepared, and how Is it now 
manufactured ? 

2. State the sources of the potassium compounds. 

3. How is caustic potash obtained ? 

4. Describe what happens when gunpowder is burnt. 

5. Supposing that the decomposition is a simple one, how 
many coc. of (i) carbon dioxide and (2) of nitrogen gas at 
o^ and 760 mm. will be given off by burning one gram of 
English musketry powder ? 

E.C. C C 
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6. Name the characteristic tests for potassium salts. 

7. What are the sources of the sodium compounds ? 

8. Describe the salt-cake procei^. 

9. How many tons of vitriol containing 72 per cent, of 
HfS04 will be needed to convert 100 tons of salt into salt- 
cake, and how many tons of this latter will be formed ? 

10. How many tons of aqueous hydrochloric acid contain- 
ing 30 per cent, of HCl will be tormed in the preceding 
reaction ? 

11. Describe the decompositions by which salt-cake is 
converted into soda-ash. 

12. Required 500 tons of soda crystals ; what will be the 
weight of salt and pure sulphuric acid needed ? 

13. How were the two new alkaline metals discovered ? 

14. Explain the analogy in constitution existing between 
the potassium and ammonium salts. 

15. How is hydroxylamine prepared, and what are its 
properties ? 

Lesson XX. Metals of the Atkaluu Earths and 

Aluminium. 

1. What is the composition of slaked lime? 

2. Describe the uses of lime in agriculture. 

3. How can temporarily hard water be softened ? 

4* Name the commonest minerals containing barium, and 
strontium. 

5. How can oxygen gas be prepared from barium dioxide, 
and how can this process be rendereii continuous ? 

6. Mention the distinguishing reactions of the compoimds 
of calcium, strontium, and barium. 

7. How is metallic aluminium prepared ? 

8. What is the meaning of a mordant ? 

9. Calculate the percentage composition of common 
alum. 

10. Give a short account of the composition and properties 
of the different kinds of glass. 
'II. How are coloured gkisses obtained ? 

12. How is common earthenware glaxed? 

Lesson XXI, Magnesium^ Zinc^ Manganese, 

I. Find the formula of a sa^t having the following per- 
centage composition : 
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Magnesium 976 

Sulphur 13*01 

Oxygen 26*01 

iWater 51*22 

lOO'OO 

2. How can the magnesium salts be distinguished and 
separated from those of calcium ? 

3. State the method employed to extract zinc from its 
ores. 

4. How many grams of crystallized zinc sulphate can be 
got from i|Ooo grams of blende ? 

5. State the composition of the several manganese oxides. 

6. How many liters of oxygen at 12° and under the pressure 
of 750 mm. can be got (i) by heating 500 grams of manganese 
dioxide, and (2) b^ treating the same weight of the same oxide 
with sulphuric acid ? 

7. What tests would you employ to detect the presence of 
the compounds of zinc, cadmium, and manganese ? 

Lesson XXIL Iron. 

1. Mention some of the most important physical properties 
of iron. 

2. How is ferrous sulphate obtained ? How many tons of 
crystals can be obtained by the slow oxidation of 230 tons of 
pyrites containing 37*5 per cent of sulphur? 

3. What is the composition of red haematite and specular 
iron ore ? 

4. How can the ferrous and ferric salts be distinguished ? 

5. Describe the manufacture of cast-iron from clay iron- 
stone. 

6. What chemical changes go on in the processes of 
"refining" and " puddling" ? 

7. How do cast-iron, steel, and wrought-iron differ in their 
composition ? 

8. Describe (i) the conmion method of making steel, and 
(2) that known as Bessemer's method. 

9* 3>2^5 gtams of pure iron wire are burnt in excess (i) of 
oxygen, and (2) of chlorine gas ; required the weight (i) of 
oxide, and (2) of chloride formed. 

10. What is the cause of difference in the appearance and 
properties of '^ mottled" and '^ white" cast-iron? 



c c 2 
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Lksson XXIII. Cobalt, Nickel^ Tin, Chromium, &*c. 

1. Mention some of the chemical characteristics of cobalt. 

2. How can cobalt and nickel be distinguished by the 
blowpipe ? 

3. In what fonn. does tin occur ? 

4. How can tin compounds be distinguished ? 

5. What weight of crystallized 'Uin salts *' can be prepared 
from one ton of metallic tin ? 

6. Give the formulae and names of the chromium oxides. 

7. How can we pass from chromium sesquioxide to the 
trioxide, and vice versd t 

8. Write down the formulae of the potassium chromates. 

9. What is the constitution and mode of preparation of 
chromium oxychloride ? 

Lesson XXIV. Antimony, Bismuth, Lead, Thallium. 

1. Write down the formulae of the corresponding oxides of 
arsenic and antimony. 

2. How are the two chlorides of antimony prepared ? 

3. How much manganese dioxide, salt, and sulphuric acid 
wiU furnish chlorine enough to convert 100 grams of antimony 
into the trichloride ? 

4. Point out the chief distinguishing properties of the 
bismuth compounds. 

5. Mention the decompositions which occur in the process 
of lead-smedting. 

6. Describe the action of lead upon water. 

7. How is white lead manufactured ? 

8. 100 grams of lead oxide when reduced to the metallic 
state in a current of hydrogen lost 7*1724 grams. Calculate 
the combining weight of lead. 

9. 4*9975 grams 6f lead chloride needed 3'88i grams of 
metallic silver for complete precipitation. Required the 
combining weight of lead, those of silver and chlorine being 
given. 

Lesson XXV. Copper and the Noble Metals. 

1. How is copper obtained from copper p]rrites ? 

2. Calculate the precentage of water contained in crys- 
tallized copper sulphate. 
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3. What is the density of mercury vapour ? Does it obey 
the usual law of densities ? 

4. What weight of mercury and corrosive sublimate must 
be taken to yield three kilos, of calomel ? 

5. How is the silver extracted from argentiferous lead ? 

0. 100 parts by weight of silver yield 132*84 parts of silver 
chloride. . Given the combining weight of chlorine, required 
that of silver. 

7. What decomposition does silver chloride undergo in the 
light? 

8. Describe the method used for the extraction of gold 

9. How can platinimi ore be worked into coherent 
metal? 

10. Give the distinguishing tests for copper, mercury, 
silver, and gold. 

Lesson XXVI. Spectrum Analysis. 

1. Describe the phenomenon observed when a source of 
white light is examined by means of a prism. 

2. What peculiarity is observed in the spectra of coloured 
flames ? 

3. How does the spectrum of a glowing solid differ from 
that of a glowing gas ? 

4. Mention some &cts to show the extreme delicacy of 
the spectrum analytical methods. 

5. How can the spectra of the metals be obtained ? 

6. Describe the construction and mode' of use of the 
sipectroscope. 

7. Draw a rough sketch of the spectra of the following : — 
sodium^ potassium, rubidium, lithium, and strontium (see 
Frontispiece). 

8: Explain what is meant by Fraunhofer's lines. 
9. Describe shortly an experiment to show the reversion 
of the bright line of sodiym. 

10. Why does Kirchhoff conclude that iron exists in the 
solar atmosphere? 

11. How do we know that the fixed dark solar lines are 
not caused by absorption in the earth's atmosphere ? 

12. How can we leam the composition of the atmospheres 
of the fixed stars, and why are we in ignorance about the 
composition of the planets ? 

13. State the results of Mr. Huggins' observations upon 
the spectra of the nebulae. 
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Lesson XXVII. IntroducUan to Organic Chemistry. 

1. Name the two chief peculiarities of the carbon com- 
pounds. 

2. Give examples of monad, dyad, triad, and tetrad 
elements. 

3. Explain what is meant by saturated and non-saturated 
carbon compounds. 

4. Name the chlorine substitution products of marsh gas. 

5. Exi^ain, with a drawing, the constitution of the mono-, 
di-. and tri-carbon series of sattu^ted compounds. 

0. What is the constitution of the hydrides, chlorides, and 
alcohols of the first three series of carbon compounds ? 

7. What is meant by an organic radical, and by the term 
^ polyatomic radical ** ? 

8. Show that the constitution of the saturated compound 
benzol, CgHg, is different from that of the alcohol group of 
bodies. 

9. Give examples to show the distinction between em- 
pirical and rational formulae. 

Lesson XXVIIL Organic Analysis^ &^. 

[It will be necessary for the pupil to work out many more 
exercises on the lesson than are here given.] 

1. Describe shortly the process adopted for the estimation 
of the carbon and hydrogen contamed in organic com- 
pounds. 

2. 0*3059 grm. of a body containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen yielded on combustion 06000 grm. carbon dioxide, 
and 0*3040 grm. water. Required the relation between the 
number of atoms of the component elements. 

3. What is the molecular weight of an acid (mono- 
chloracetic) whose silver salt contains 53*6 per cent of this 
metal? 

A* 0*305 grai. of an acid yielded on combustion 0761 grm. 
of carbon dioxide and o;i36 grm. water ; 0*391 grm. of 
the silver salt contained 0*184 grm. silver. Requu*ed the 
formula of the acid containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. 

5. How does the determination of the vapotur density of 
an organic body serve as a means of ascertaining its mole- 
cular weight ? 
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6. What is the density of ammonia, marsh gas, olefiasit 
gas, methyl alcoholi ethyl alcohol ? 

7. Describe the two methods employed for determination 
of vapour density. 

8. Required from the following numbers the vapour density 
of a hydrocarbon of the marsh gas series : 

Globe fiUed with air at i6*''c 7*566 grams. 

vapour,, 140 7783 ^ 

Capacity of globe, 1x5*5 cbc. 

Lesson XXIX. Cyanogen^ Cdrbonyly and Suipho-carbcnyl 
Compounds and Paraffin Group. 

1. Write down the typica] formuke for the most important 
cyanogen compounds. 

2. Describe the tests for hydrocyanic acid. 

3. How can hydrocyanic acid be directly obtained froip 
inorganic sources ? 

4. What are the chief points of relationship between the 
cyanogen and the oxalic acid groups of compounds ? 

5. How much yellow prussiate of potash, manganese 
dioxide, and ammonium stdphate can yield 500 grams urea ? 

6. 50 grams of urine yielded on analysis 475 cbc of 
nitrogen at 1 1° and 754 mm. Required the percentage of 
urea contained. 

7. Write the formulae for cyanuric acid, diethyl urea, 
sulphocyanic acid, and cyanamide. 

8. How can the paraffins be obtained artiOcially? Give 
>he names and formulae of the best known members of the 
series. 

9. How can the existence of several isomeric paraffins be 
explained ? 

Lesson XXIX— Part IL Monaiomic Alcohol Group. 

1. Explain the anal<^ in constitution existing between 
the ethyl and potassium compounds. 

2. Write down the formulae for ethyl alcohol, ether, acetyl 
acetate, aldehyde, acetamide. 

3. Give the names of the following : 

"'^•^lo. §S:8U, SI:) p. 

C2H4 ) CjHj) 
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4. What is the chemical change ivhich occurs in the 
passage from a primary alcohol to the corresponding 
acid? 

5. Write down a list of the first eight primary alcohols 
with their derived acids. 

6. How is a secondary alcohol distii^ished from the 
isomeric primary one? 

7. Explain the construction of dimethyl carbinol and 
trimethyl alcohol 

8. Name the properties and mode of preparation of methyl 
alcohol. 

9. What is the action of sulphuric acid upon methyl 
alcohol ? 

10. By what reactions are we enabled to pass from the 
methyl to the ethyl series ?* 

11. Explain the difference between methyl cyanide and 
acetonitril 



Lesson XXX. Dicarbtm or Ethyl Series^ and 
Higher Carbon Series. 

t. How can alcohol be prepared from its inorganic 
materials ? 

2. How many grams of alcohol can be completely burnt 
by ifOOO liters of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm. ? 

3. Give the formulae for potassium ethylate, potassium- 
ethyl-sulphate, and ether. 

4. Describe the continuous etherification process. 

5. Write down in formulae the decomposition by which 
propionitril yields propionic acid. 

6. How many grams of ethylamine can be prepared from 
100 of ethyl cyanate, and how many grams of potassium 
carbonate will be produced ? 

7. Write down the formulae of primary propyl alcohol, 
propionic acid, propyl chloride, butyl alcohol 

8. Give the formulae of the three possible isomeric hydrides 
containing 5 atoms of carbon. 

C H ) 

9. What is the action of chlorine upon qx^^ \ ? 

10. How can the higher alcohols be prepared from 
American petroleum? 
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Lbsson XXXI. Compound Amm&niaSf &^, 

1. Mention the reactions by which the compound alcoholic 
ammonias can be prepared 

2. Required the percentage of platinum contained in 
2 (N (C,H5)aHCn + Pta4. 

J^ What are the molecular weight and possible formula of 
ouble platinum salt yielding on heating 294 per cent of 
metallic platinum ? 

4. How is tetra-ethyl-ammonium hydrate preiKured ? 

5. Give examples of primary, secondary, and tertiary 
monamines. 

6. How would you determine the canstiiutian of a com- 
pound ammonia of the composition CjH^N ? 

7. Describe the composition, properties, and mode of pre- 
paration of the phosphorus bases. 

& What is ue composition of cacodyl and cacodylic 
acid? 

9. How is zinc ethyl prepared, and what are its chief pro- 
perties? 

10. Na(C,H«} + CO, » C,H^aOs; explain this re- 
action. 

Lesson XXXII. Oxidised Derivatives of (he Monaiomic 

Alcohols, 

1. Mention the chief reactions by which the fiitty adds 
can be formed. 

2. How many grams of potassium formate can be got from 
500 liters'of carbon monoxide at 15^ and 745 mm. ? 

3. Re<]|uired 100 kilos, of CH^O,; how many kilos, of 
oxalic acid axe needed ? 

4. What is the formula of formamide? 

5. How can acet-aldehyde be produced from acetic acid, 
and how can aldehyde be reduced to alcohol? 

6. Explain what is meant by acetous fermentation. 

7. What is the composition of red and iron liquors ? 

8. How many grams of glacial acetic acid can be obtamed 
from 2$ kilos, of potassium acetate ? 

9. How is acetjri acetate (acetic anhydride) prepared ? 

la Name some of the chlorine substitution-products of 
acetic add. 

11. Give the formulae and mode of preparation of thi- 
acetic acid, acetyl peroxide, acetamide, acetone, acetylene* 
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13. Show that by substituting hydrogen in the radical of 
acetic acid by mediyl and ethyl we obtain (i) propionic and 
(2} butyric acids. 

13. Describe the constitution of the isomeric alcohols, acids, 
and hydrocarbons of the 4-carbon series. 

14. Point out several methods by which we can pass firom 
the di- to the tri-carbon series. 



Lesson XXXIII. Diatomic Alcohols. 

1. What is meant by a diatomic alcohol ? 

2. Mention the chlorine substitution-products of ethylene. 

3. Why is ethene regarded as a non-saturated compound? 

4. How is glycol prepared ? 

5. What are the products of oxidation of glycol ? 

& How is ethene oxide distinguished from aldehyde ? 

7. Describe the difference in constitution between the 
ethene and ethidene series of compounds. 

& How many grams of oxygen are required to bum com- 
pletely 100 grams of triethene glycol ? 

9. Write down a list of the olefines with their formulae. 

la What is the name of ^"JJ" \ ^« ^ 

1 1. Write out the formulae of some ethene diamines. 



Lbsson XXXIV. Diatomic Acids. 

J. How are the acids of (i) the lactic series, and (2) of the 
oxalic series derived from the corresponding glycols ? 

2. Show that hydrs^ted carbonic acid is the first term of the 
first series. 

3. Write the formula of dimethyl sulphocarbonate. 

4. How many grams of oxygen are required to oxidize too 
grams of glycollic to oxalic acid ? 

5. How can oxalic acid be obtained from caibon, oxygen, 
and sodium ? 

6. Describe the manu&cture of oxalic acid fh>m sawdust 

7. Show that lactic acid can be formed from chlor-pro- 
pionic acid. 

8. In what important respect, as regards the formation of 
salts, do lactic acid and its homologues differ from oxalic 
acid and the higher terms of its series ? 
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9. Distinguish between ordinary lactic acid and etbene 
lactic acid, 

10. Explain the reaction-— 

C,H4(CN), + 4H,0 - CSfi^ + 2NH,. 

11. How can malic and tartaric acids be obtain^ |ron^ 
succinic acid ? 

12. Describe the several varieties of tartaric add. 

13. What ia the action of hydriodic acid upon tartaric 
acid? 



Lesson XXXV; TrivaUnt and HixvaUni Alcohols. 

Allyl Group. 

1. Show the relation in composition existing between 
propyl alcohol, propene glycol, and glycerin. 

2. Explain the process of saponification. 

3. £34>lain by formulae the composition of the chlor- 
hydrines. 

*{C,.§ft)Hjo.; (c^&Xh!^' 

Cf H^ } |-| 
(CttH«0).r»- 

Name the above bodies. 

5. How is allyl alcohol i)repared from glycerin? 

6. What is the composition of acrolein? 

7. What is the constitution of mannite ; and what reasons 
have we for supposing it to be hexatomic alcohol ? 

8. Explain the following : 

CfHMO«+iiHI » C«HuI+6HsO + 5l» 



Lbsson XXXVL Carbo-hydrates, Sugars, and Glucoses, 

1. Give a short description <»f the preparation and refining 
of cane sugar. 

2. Write down the formulae of sucroses and glucoses. 

3. What is meant by right- and left-handed rotatory 
power? 

4. What is the action of yeast and dilute sulphuric acid 
upon cane sugar ? 



|. How is dextrose prepared ? 



Give a short account of the principal phenomena of 
fermentation? 
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Lesson XXXVI I. Starchy Gums, and GlucosuUs. 

1. How does starch differ in constitution from glucose ? 

2. What weight of dextrin and dextrose can be obtained 
from I kilo, of starch by the action of diastase ? 

A. What is the composition of gun-cotton^ and what 
aovantages does it offer over gunpowder? 

4. CjoHjrNOu -h 2 H,0 « QH,0 + HCN + 2 C,HuO.. 
Explain the above equation. 

5. What is the composition of ink ? 

6. State some of the genei^d chuacteristics of a gluco- 
side. 

Lesson XXXVIIL Group of Aromatic Comfounds. 

1. How do we suppose the carbon atoms in benzol are 
arranged? 

2. Write down the formulae for benzene, toluene, xylene, 
and cymene. 

3. What sabstances are formed by the replacement of one 
atom of hydrogen in benzol by NOj, NH^ and OH ? 

4. Describe the methods employed for preparing aniline. 

5. Required the volumes at 6" and 760 mm. of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide obtained by die combustion of 216 grams of 
aniline. 

6. How is rosaniline prepared ? 

7. Explain the action of nitrous acid (r) on aniline nitrate, 
and (2) on the alcoholic solution of aniline. 

8. How can oil of bitter almonds be converted into 
benzoic acid, and vice versd t 

9. Explain the constitution of toluidlne and benzyl- 
amine. 

la Explain the following : 

^«*gjo + QH.oa-.§g.3jo+Ka 

n. Explain the relation of leacaniline to rosaniline, and 
of white to blue indiga 

12. What is the composition of winteigreen oil? How 
can salicylic acid be obtained from phenol? 

13. State the relation of naphthalene and anthracene to 
benzoL 

14. What is the chief colouring matter of madder? and 
how can it be artificially prepared ? 
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Lesson XXXIX. Turpentines and VegeUholkaloids, 

1. What is meant by physical isomerism ? 

2. What is the general composition of essential oils? 
State the probable constitution tk oil of turpentine. 

3. Name the chief peculiarities of the group of vegeto- 
alkaloids. 

4. Mention the name of the opium alkaloids. How are 
morphine, apomorphine, and codeine related ? 

5. What is the constitution of narcotine ? 

6. What tests may be used to ascertain the presence of 
morphine, brucine, and strychnine ? 

7. Point out the chief properties of quinine, cinchonine, 
and their isomers. 

8. Hqw is theobromine connected with theine ? 

9l Required the molecular weight of an alkaloid whose 
hydrochlorate contains 11*0 per cent, of chlorine. 

Lesson XL. Albuminous Substances. 

1. In what chemical characters do the albuminous bodies 
differ from definite chemical compounds ? 

2. How may fibrin, albumin, and casein be separated ? 

3. Describe shortly the composition and properties of 
blood, milk, and bile. 

4. Distin^ish between animal and vegetable life. 

5. What IS the result of work and rest upon the excre- 
tion of carbon dioxide and the absorption of oxygen in the 
body? 

6. From what source do animals obtain the energy 
necessary for existence, and whence do plants draw the 
energy needed for the oi^nization of their food ? 
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Alkaline metals* 165 
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Alloys of copper, sax 
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Allyl Mtlpiiide, 334 
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Alljrlene^ 336 
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Amy aceous bodies, 333 
Amylene^ 311 
Amyloses, 398 

Analogies of the arsenic group, 140 
Analogies of sulphnr group, 131 
Analogy of ox3^gen and sulphur, 1 19 . 
Analysis, definition of, m 
Analysis, oiganic, 350 
Anethol, 3^1 
Angelic acid, 395^ 
Anhydride, defimtion of, xio 
Anhydrite, 183 
Aniline blue, 345 
Aniline green, 345 
Aniline colours, 349 
Aniline, or Amido-bensene, 341 
Aniline, properties of, 338 ; its tties^ 

34a 
AniUne yellow, 343 
Animal chemistry, 366 
Animal heat, 370 
Animal starch, 333 
Animals, functions oF, 369 
Anise, chief constituent of oil of, 350 
Anthracene, constitution of, 354 
Anthracene group, ^54 
Anthraquinone disulphonic add, 354 
Antichlor, 109 
Antidote for arsenic, 137 



"3 
Anttmonmretted hydrageo, 9x4 

Antinxmy bases, 394 

Antimony, ore of, 313 

Antimony, oxides of, 913 

Antimony oxychloride, 3x3 

Antimony pentachloride, 9x4 

Antimony pentozide, ax^ 

Antimony, properties orl 3X9 

Antimony stUpnides, 914 

Antimony trichloride, 9x4 

AotinKMiy trionde, 9x3 

Apookoitmdac, 360 

Appendic on coodensatkm of gases 373 

Aqua regia,^ 03 

Aqueous acios, boflin^ points of, 90 

Aqueous vapour, teiwon of, 37 

Archan^root, 335 

Aromauc compounds, 350^ 3|x 

Aromatic compounds contaming two 

or more bencene nuclei, ^x 

Aromatic groups 346, 338 

Arragonite, x83 

Arrow-poison, 36X 

Arsenates of sodium, X38 

Arsendimethyl, 993, 994 

Arsenic, X3|6 

Arsenic acid, 138 

Arsenic and hydrogen, X38 

Arsenic and sulphur, X39 

Arseiuc bases, 393 

Arsenic, detection of, X39 

Arsenic pentoxide, 137 

Arsenic trioxtde, X37 

Acsenious a^, 137 

Arsenites, 137 

Arseniuretted hydrogen, 138 

Arsenmonomethyl, 393 

Arterial blood, nature of, 367 

Atmosphere, the, 43 

Atomic formulae, X43 

Atomic heat of elements, 150, X5x 

Atomic theory, 49 

Atomicity or qiutntivalence, X40 

Atoms and molecules, 140 

Aurates, 330 

Aurin, or corallin, 344 

Austra-terebenthene, 356 

Aselaic add, 3x3 

Aao-compounds of beiuene, 343 



Balling furnace, 175 
Balsams and resins, 3S7 
Barium and its compocuds, 184 
Barium chloride, xSs 
Barium spectrum, x86 
Barometer, 95 
Baryta, x8i| 
Base, definition of, 56 
Basic oxides, X57 
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Beer, alcohol in, 380 

Beetroot starck, 334 

Beoylene, 35s 

Benzene^ 338 

Benzene, axo-oompounds, 3^ 

Benzene, composition of. 346 

Benzene, homoloffues of, 340 

Benzene and its aerivatives, 340 

Benzene nudd, azomatic compoundl 

containing two or more, 351 
Benzene, properties of, 339 
Benzoic add, 34S 
Benactc alddivd^ 346 
Benloic anhydride* 347 
BeQZoiepetQadde, 347 
Benzoyl chloride, 339, 346 
Benzoyl oxide, 347 
Benzyl alcohol, 339, 345, 347 
Benzyl group, 345 
Ben^l-amine, 339, 347 
Beryllium, 191 
Bessemer steel {mxxxss,. 303 
Bicarbonate of potash, 168 
Bicarbonate of soda, 176 
Bichromate of potash, 906 
Bile, adds of the, 369 
Bismuth haifB^ 394 
Bismuth, oaeides 0^ 315 
Bismuth, properties of, axj 
Bismuth, salts of, 315 
Bitter almonds, 346 
Biuret, 366 

Black'osh process, 176 
Blade mu^ard, 337 
Black oxide of copper, 334 
Blade oxide of manganese, 196 
Blanc fixe^ \8s 
Blast romaoe, use of, aoi 
Blasting oil, 333 
Bleachmg bv sulphur, xop 
Bleaching oiaracter of chlorine, 87 
Bleaching, mode of, 94 
Bleaching powder, 94, 183 
Blende, 104, 193 
Blood, composition 0^ 366 
Blowpipe flame, 83 , 
Blowpipe, oxyhydrogen, 33 . 
Bohemian glass, 188 
Boiler crust, fbnnation of, i8a 
Boiling-point, determination of, 957 
Boiling-pomt of water, 35 
Bone-asn, xaS ^ 
BoneSf composition ol^ 366 
Boraocada, 136 
Borax, X96, 177 
Bor^eUij^l. 395 
Boric acid, 136 
Borneo camphor, 356 
'Boron, 136 
Boftm trichloride, Z37 
Boron trifluoride, 137 
Boron trioxide, 137 
Boyle's or Marietta's law, 35 



Brain, substance of the, 368 
Brassjrlic add, 3x3 
Braunite, 195 

Breathing, explanation o( 40 
Britannia metal, 307 
Bromic add, 98, 99 
Bromine^ 97 ; poitaxtde, 99 
Bromine, oxy-ndds oft ^ 
Bronze, 339 

Brawn oil of vitriol, 113 
BrttciiM^36o, 361 
Bunaen'sgasfamip, 83 
fiuaaen and KircUiairt spectnua dis- 
coveries, 335 
Butene, 3x0 
Butyl compounds, 987 
Butyl hycuide, 387 
Butyl isomeric oompoaadSy 305 
Btttylactic acid» 319 



Cacodi^ 994 

CacodyUc add, 394 

Cadmium, Z94 

Cesium and rubidium, 177 

Cafdne, 369 

Calamine, Z99 

Calc-«q;>ar, 183 

Caldum carbonate, 183 

Caldum chloride, 183 

Caldum com^unds, 283 

Caldum fluonde, 183 

Caldum hypodilorite, 88 

Caldum oxide, 183 

Caldum phosphate, 184 

Caldum sulphate, 284 

Calculation of analyses, 353 

Calculation of vapour density, 357 

Calculations of chemical change, 53 

Calculations of volume, 36 

Calibration of thennometecs, 93 

Calico-printing, 355 

Calomel, 336 

Camphene,356 

Camphors, 356, 357 

Cane-iuioe, new method of treating, 
in the manufacture of raw sugar, 399 

Cane sugar, 399 

Caoutchouc, 357 

Capadty for heat, 150 

Caprylidene, 335 

Caramel, 339 

Carbamic acid, 365 

Carbamide or urea, 965 

Carbinols, 374, 987 

Carbo-hydiates, 397 

Carix>lic add, 341 

Carbon, 67 

Carbon a tetrad. 343 

Carbon and hydrogeo, 78 

Carbon and hydrogen, direct combina- 
tion, 79 
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GtfboB ftod iiilnnfiBi 84 
Gubon and snlpmir, 118 
Gu'boii, oombiniac powen ci, 045 
Gurboo oo mpoHiwi, anangviaent of* 

Gurboo oompoands» chemiatry of, 949 

Cuboo dioxMk, TO 

Ckrboo disntphiaa, xi8 

Carboc, estunatton of, 250 

Carbon, nine atoana of, with afnaialici 

eompoandi^ 3So: twnlYn atooM of, 

with ditto, 3$z 
Carbon awa^nla, 7& 3x3 
Carbon, praperties of, aja 
Carbon tetradiloride, 078 
Carbonate of lime, 189 
Carbonates, claiaes of, 3x3 
Carbonic acid, 73, ua 
Carbonic add exhaled ttam lunfi, 371 
Carbonic add in air, 46 
Carbonie oxide sas, 76 
Carbooyl diloriae, 064, 963 
Carbonyl oomjpoundt, 359, 964 et ttq. 
Carbonyl radical, 3x9 
Carbonyl lulphide, 964, 963 
Carbooiyl, 9^ 
Gaxr^t fireeangHnachine, 37 
Guietn, 36s 
Ckwinii, purplo of, 906 
Cast iron, 197 
Caustic potsuh, 167 
Caustic soda, X79 
Cellular structure, t60| 94s 
Celhilose, 335 
Centigrade soUe, ax 
Carotene, |xx 
Cerotic aad, 989 
Cerotyl alcohol, aS) 
Cetene, 3x1 
Cetyl alcohol, ^ 
Chucedony, xaa 
Chamomile, oil of, 395 
Charcoal, ^ 

Chemical action, definition of, x 
Chemica] analysLs, explanation of, xa 
Chemical balance, 3 
Chemical composition of the atmo- 

8phenL4« 
Chemical compound, examples of, x 
Chemical equations, explanation of, x6 
Chemical nomenclature} example of, a 

general rule adopted m, 69 
Chemical properties of the metals, X55 
Chemistry, an experimental sdence, 4 
Chemistry, agxicultural, 379 
Chemistry, animal. 366 
Chemistry, physiological, 37X 
Chemistry or carbon compounds, 949 
Chili saltpetre, X76 
Chinese wax, 389 
Chloracetic acids, 303 
Chloral, v>i 
Chloranil, 344 



Chlorates, 94 
Chlor*carbonyl, 3x3 
Chlorhydrins, 309 
Chlor h y dr psulphuxic aekl, 1x5 
Chloric add. 95 
Chloride of lim^ X83 
Chlorides of pho^hocoa, X34 
Chlorine, 86 
Chlorine, acidaef, 93 
Chlorine and carbon, 97 
Chlorine and hTdxogen, 88 
Chlorine and nitrogen, 96 
Chlorine and oxygen, 99 
Chlorine and sulj^ur, 1x9 
Chl<»ine from hydrodiloric add, 90 
Chlorine pXN9, rdatioas of, xoj 
Chlorine m organic bodies, 953 
Chlorine monoaride, 9a 
Chlorine tetroatide, 94 
Chlorine trioxide, 94 
Chlorites, 94 
Chloroform, 977 
Choke damp, 79 
Choline, 3x0 
Chrome alum, 909 
Chrome ironstone, 907 
Chromic add and cfaromates, 909 
Chromic diloride, 908 
Quromic compounds, 908 
Chrondum, oxides of. 907 
Chromium oxychlorioe, 910 
Chromium, properties of, 907 
Chromiiun, reactions of, ao9 
Chromium, triomde, 909 
Chromoqihere, 34X 
Chromous compounds, 908 
Chromyl dilonde, 3x0 

Chryscqphaaic acid, 35S 

CindionaS| alkaloids of, 361 

Gnchonidme and dndionidne, 369 

Cindionine, 369 

Gnnabar, 394 

O nn a mic add, 350 

Cinnamon, oil of, 350 

Clnnamyl aldehyde, 350 

Gnnyl alcohol, 350 

Citric add, 3x9 

Classification of metab, 153 

Oay. X87 

Clay ironstone, aox 

Cleavage in cxystals, x6o 

Qoves, oil of, 350 

Coal, 69 

Coal gas, 80 

Cobah wloride, 904 

Cobalt, salts of, 303 

Codeine, 359, 360 

Coeflident of expansion, 94 

Coina^ diver, 337 

Cmnadence of qpecttum fines, 339 

Coke, 69 

Collodion, 336 

Golldds, xsj 
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Colo nw d fliiwiPti ftpoctiA off 935 
Coloured glass, x8o 
Combinuig aaits or carbon, •43 
Combining volumes of gases, 50 
Combining weights, explanation of( zj 
Combining weights, table of, 6 
Combustion, explanation of, so 
Combustion furnace, 351 
Combustion of the diamond, 74 
Composition of sun's atmo^Miere, «4S 
Compontion of the air, ^ 
Composition of the earth s crust. 8 
Composition of the atmoq^here, die- 
mica], ^3 
CSompoation of the heavenly bodies, 8, 

939, «/M^. 
Composition of water Aaoovered by 

Mr. Cavendish, 38 
Composition of water, nifithods of 

ascertaimng, 38, 99 
Compound ammonias, 370^ 390 
Compound and simple bodies, 4 
Compounds of metals with non-metals, 

OMnpoands o£ monovalent radicals, 

969 
Compounds of nitrogen with ozygei^ 

48 
Compound radicals, 83, 145 
Compound ureas, 366 
Compounds non««aturated, 944 
Compounds, saturated, 943 
Compressible fluids, 95 
Condensing towers, 174 
Conifeiin, 337 
Conine, 358 

Camum MacuJatum, 358 
Constitution of salts, 151 
Continuous spectra, 93s 
Copper acetate, 303 
Copper arsenite, 334 
Copper carbonate, 993 
Copper chloride, 933 
Copper, metallurgy of, 99t 
Cbpper monoxide, 993 
Coiq;)er nitrate 933 
Coppery ores of, 331 
Copper, properties of, 999 
Copper pyrites, 33X 
Copper salts, tests of, 394 
Copper sulphate, 993 
Copper sulphide, 993 
Corallin, 344 
Corroave subCmate, 935 
Corundum, 186 
Oream of tartar, 3x8 
Greatin, 380 
Qreatinine, 390 

^««>U 339i 344* 348 
OoCon oil, ^5 
Orotonic aad, 395 
GPotonylene, 335 
Crown glass, 189 



Cryofite, zos 

Oryophorus, Wollaston s, 36 

Cirystal gkus, 189 

Crystals of leaden chamber, zzz 

Orystals^ six systems of, x6x 

Crystallization, water of, 40, 1x4, 159 

Crystallo^phy, x6o 

Crystalloids, X33 

Cullet or broken glass, X89 

Cumarin, 350 

Cumene, 350 

Cummin-oil^ Roman, constituent of ,3S« 

Cupellation, 997 

Cupric compounds, 993 

Cupric oxide, 933 

Cupric salts, constitution of, 993 

Cuprous chloride, 993 

Cuprous oxide, 334 

Cuprous salts, constitution of, 993 

Curarine, 361 

Curds, 365 

Cyameode, 963 

Cyanamide, 364 

Cyanates, 963 

cyanic add, 963 

Cyanides, foimiitioQ aad properties of, 

960 
Cyanogen chlorides, 963 
Cyanogen compounds, 84, 959, ttuq 
Cyanogen gas, 85, 959 
Cyanunc aod, 363 
Cymene, 35X 
Cymol, 35(S 



IX 

Dalton's atonuc tiieory, 49 

Davy lan^>, 8^ 

Decatyl hydnde, 989 

Decimeter, 9x 

Decompontion, double, 53 

Decomposition of water, 31 

DeUcacy of spectrum analysa, 336 

Density of gases, 50 

Density, maximnm of water, 34 

Densitjrof vapours^ 956 

Detection of arsem<^ Z39 

Determination of nitrogen, 959 

Determination of molecular weight of 

an organic compound, 3«3 
Determination of vapour density, 956 
Dew, depodtion of, 47 
Dextrin, 333, 335 
Dextrose, 330, 335 
Dextro-tartaric add, 318- 
Diacetamide, 304 
Di-acetin, 333 
Dt-all^l ether, 394 
Dialunc add, 3Z9 
Dialysis, zs^ 
Diamond, 68 ; combustion of, 74 
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Diamyl ether, aSj 

Duunylene, 356 

DuaUte, 335 

Diatomie acida. 311 

Dutomic afcohob and tlwir dohr*- 

tiTos, yf^ 3IO 
Diaao4uiiiido>benMD0^ 343 
Dtjuo-beBsene nicralat 343 
Difaram-cnopaic acid, 316 
DibutTl ether, 383 
DicarboQ aeries, «» 
DicarboB or ethyl eeries, 979 
Dkaiboo series, figure or, 944 
Dichlotacetic add, 903 
Didilorhydria, vn 
Dicyaaaaude, 904 
Dicyanogea, 85, eS9 
Diethene flyool, 309 
Diethyl etter, aSi 
Diethyl phoephiae, e^a 
Diethylamine, 199 
Di'<thjUa,3«3 
Diffusu» ot gases, s6 
Di4aelic aci<^ 3x5 
Dimethyl aoetal, 3x0 
DiaMthylaeetieaoid, 999 
Dimethyl beaaene, 339, 34S 
Diaiethyl carbiaol, 974 
Dimethyl ather, 178 
Dimethyl ketoaa, ^74 
Dhutro-aaphthol, 334 
DimethTlamiae^ 993 
Dimorphism, Z05 
Di'igheayit 351 

Disduurge ia calico-printinff, 3x9 
Disiafectiag liquid, Coady's, 197 
Distearin, 333 
Distillation, 99 
Distillattoa, fractional, 958 
Distribution of the element^ 8 
Disulphide of carbon, 118 
Di-tomene, 351 
Dimlent elements, 143 
Dodecane, 967 
Dolomite, 191 
Double cyanides, 960 
Double decomposttioBS, 39 
Drying and non-<lrying oils, 333 
Dumas' method, 956 
Durene, 35Z 
Dyad radicals, 146. 943 



Earth's crast, eompoeidon of, 8 

Earths, metals of the, x86 

Earthenware, 189 

Ebullition, 36 

Ebutic force of aqueous vapour, 38 

Electric spark, action of, on air, 59 

Electrie 9paHi, qiectrum of, 937 



Eleclfolyuc deooBQwridon of water, 
KstribntioB of . 8 

Eleaieats, mdecules of, 87 

Elemeals, quaaavalence oB ^be, 143 

EaMff3^ x86 

Empmcal and ratioaal fonnnbe, 946 

Epsom 9aks, 299 

Equation, chemical, explanatioin of, x6 

Enicic add, 395 

Erythnn, 349 

Erythnte, 396 

Eosentia] oib. 357 

£tchin|[f on sfaos, piop e Hy ci hydro- 

Aionc acaTof , 103 
Ethcne, 80, 306 
Ethene alcdiol, 307 
Ethene chloride, 308 
Ethene dichkaide, 307 
Ethene-lactic add, 3x6 
Ethene odde, 308 
Ethene series^ wio 
Edier, sSr 
Ethers, glyceriae, of the fatty adds. 

Ethers, mixed and simple, 983 
Etherification process, aSz 
Ethidene scries, 309 
Ethyl alcohol 979 
Ethyl-«myl>«dier, 989 
Ethyl aniline, 340 
Ethyl borate. 986 
Ethyl bromide. 983 
Ethyl-butyl-ether, 989 
Ethyl carbonate, sBs 
Ethyl diloride, 983 
Ethyl cyanacefate, 3x6 
Ethyl cyaaata, 98$ 
Ethyl cyaaide, 984 
Ethyl dmoetamide^ 304 
Ethd-hexyl-ether, 9B3 
Ethyl hydiide, 983 
Ethyl hydxosulphide, 983 
Ethyl iodide, 9B3 
Ethyl nitrate, 984 
Ethyl phosphatee, 985 
Ethyl series, 979 
Ethyl silicates, 986 
Ethyl sulphate, 985, a86 
Ethyl sulphide, 985 
Ethylamine, 990 
Ethylin, 393 
Eudiometer, U9e of, 99 
Eudiometric aaalysii of air, 44 
Eugenol, 350 
Emporation of water, 37 
Expansion of gases ay neat, 93 
Expansion of water on freeang; 33 
Experimental errors, 57 
Experiment, necessity of, to tha die- 
Biist, 4 
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Fahrenheit scale, 23 

Fast Colours, x86 

Fats and otb, natural, 333 

Fatty adds, group of, 390 

Fatty group of bodie^ 246 

Fermentation, 333 

Fermentation, butyl alcohol, 995 

Fermentations, TaxiouSy 33a 

Ferric add, 3oo 

Ferric compounds, 199 

Ferrocyanic add, s6x 

Ferrous oxide, xj^ 

Ferrous salts. 199 

Ferrous sulpoale, 199 

Fibrin, 364 

Ficus Elasika^ 357 

Filtration, 39 

Fire damp, 78 

Fixing ix pnoto^irfis, aaS 

Flame of Dlowpipe, 83 

Flame, structure or, 8x 

Flint, X33 

Flint glass, x8o 

Flowers of sulphur. Z05 

Fluids; compressible and inoonqiies- 

able, 35 
Fluor spar, X03, 183 
Fluorine, zos 
Food of plants^ 391 
Formamide, 300 
Formates, 300 
Formic add, 300 
Formic add, synthesis of, 77 
Formula, determination of, aS4 
Formyl aldehyde. 399 
Fractional distillation, 358 
FraunhofWs lines, 9^9 
Freesing by evaporation, 37 
Freesing machine, by ammonia, 66 
Fuel, composition or, 70 
Fnlminaring gold, 330 
FulminateSj the, 304 
Fumaric acid, 3x8 
Fumexolles in Tuscany, 136 
Fumii^ sulphuric add, xxz 
Functions of animals and plantt» 

369 
Fusel oil, 388 
Fusibility, 149 



a 

Galactose 330 
Galena, X04 
Gallic add, 337, 348 
Gallium, 190 
Gall nuts, 3^7 
Galvanised 1x00, 193 
Garlic, oil of, 334 



Gas, ammoiua, preparation and pro- 
perties of, 64, 65 

Gas coal, 80, 8z ; iUuminatiag powers 
of, 8x 

Gas, olefiaot; 80 

Gases, combmtng^ Tohimet of, 30 

Gases, condensation of, 373 

Gases, difiuslon of, 36 

Gases, expansion of, bjr heat, 33 

Gases, phyacal properties of, ao 

Gases, relation of Toliuae and pres> 
sure, 34 

Gases, spectra of glowing, S35 

Gases yielded by the bkxM, 368 

Gastric juice, 368 

Gaultkeria Procumbt$u, 376, 348 

Gelatin,^ 

German nlver, aoA 

Glacial acetic add, 30a 

Glass, porcelain, and earthenware, z88 

Glass, varieties of, 189 

Glauber's salts, ^j^ 

Glase for porcelam, X89 

Globulin, 365 

Gliadin, 365 

Glonoin oil, 339 

Gludnum, X9x 

Glucose, 337 

Glucoses, 398 

Glucosides, group of, 336 

Ghstin, 365 

Glycerin, 33X 

Glycerin ethers, 330, 333 

Glyoerinic acid, 331 

Glycocholic add, 369 

Glyooc&U, 347 

Glycogen, 333 

Glycol, 307 

Glycol chlorhydrine, 308 

Glycol diacetate, 308 

Glycols, boiling pdnts of, 3x1 

Glycollamide, 313 

Ghrcdlic add, 3x3 

Gold, fulminating, 33X 

Gold monochloride, 331 

Gold, occurrence or, 330 

Gold oxides, 330 

Gold properties of, 330 

Gold, reactions of, 33X 

Gold, standard, its compodttoo, 330 

Cold trichloride, 330 

Graduation of a thermometer, 33 

Gramme, ta gram, definition of, ax 

Granules of stardi, 334 

Graphite, 68 

Green vitriol, X99 

Gum araluc, 333 

Gum benaoin, 346 

Gun cotton, 336; esplosiire force of, 
336 

Gunpowder, 169 

Gutta percha, 357 

Gypsum, Z04 
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oCtiM blood, 



Hamoglobui, the eoloorinf wihihmnw 

of the blood, 367 
Hail, caiue of, 47 
Hard water, 183 
Hartflhom, niviu of, 63 
Heat, aniaiaJL and raipinitioa, 370 
Heat, atomic, ift 
Heat, e3cpan«on of gases by, sj 
Heat of li^nidttf, 34 
Heat,necific 150 
Heavenly bodies, coiapositioa oC ihe^ 

8, 839 tf# uf. 
Heavy carburetted hydroffiB, 8e 
Hecdecane, S67 
Heights determined bw the tempen^ 

tuns at which water boils, 37 
HeoUoek. alkaloid of, 35^ 
Heptyl alcohol, 9S9 
Hept^eae, 310 
Htrmdtnm GigmMUum^ t8o 
Heraeitum SpomdyUum^ aSo 
Hexagonal system of crystals, i6e 
Hejtavalent alcohols, 39i6 
Hexoylene. 335 
Hexyl alcohol, 389 
Hexyieoe, 3x0 
Higher alcohols and their compoonds, 

389 
Hippurie acid, 347 
H ifjiann's violet, 345 



Homologous series, 358 
Homologous series, exaoqile of, 044 
Horn silver, 338 
HjrdnuiHc mortart, 183 
Hydride of beaxoyl, 337 
Hydrides of phosphoros, 134 
Hydriodic acid, zoo 
Hydrobromic add, 98, 09 
Hydrocarbons of acetylene series, 335 
Hydrochlorate of diaxo-naphthol, 339 
Hydrochloric afiid| 88 
Hydrochloric ncid, condensation of, 

«73 
Hydrocyanic add^ 85, a6o, 337 
Hydrofluoboric acid, xsy 
Hydrofluoric add, loa ; its power of 

etching upon glass, Z03 
Hydrofluosuicic add, 136 
Hydrogen, 15 
Hydrogen bromide, tA 
Hydrogen chloride, 88, 90 
Hydn^n dioxide, 38, 40 
Hydrogen disulphide, 118 
Hydrc^en-ethyf-sulphate, 385 
Hjrdrogen ferrocyanide, a6s 
Hydrogen ferricyanide 363 
Hydrogen monoxide, 38 
Hydrogen nitrate, 5^ 
Hydrogen, preparation of, zy 



Hydrogen periodate^ rat 

Hydrogen phosphite, Z39 
Hydrogen solpbate, zio 
Hydrogen sulphide, xr6 
Hydrogen sulphite, zo8 
Hydrogen, teUuretted, isz 
Hydrogenium, Z56 
Hydroquinone, 343 
HydromlplMiroas add, zxs 
Hydroxides, definition of, zsy 
Hydroxyl substituted by chloi 
name of monad tadical, 146 
Hydrosylaminc^ z8z 
Hygrometers, 47 
Hypofacomous acid, 99 
H3rpochlofoas addf 94 
Hypochlo ri tes , 94 
Hypogaeic add, 335 
Hyponitiic acid, 134 
Hypophoq>horoiis acid, Z34 
Hyposulphnioiis addt IZ4 
Hipporicadd, 347 



ledand spar, i8a 
Jltx PanagMmyentiti 363 
"Uuminating powers or ooni gas, 8z 
ncompiesnble fluids, 35 
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ndestructifaility of natter, s 

ndia rubber, 357 
Indigo groim, wt 

/ndtgn^erm, indigo derived fnxm, 351 
'ndigodne, 353 

ndium, 193; qpectrum of, 339 

ndol, ^3 

ngredients for varions ghttses, Z89 

nk. 337 

nosite, 338 

ntrodncdon to inorganic ilHiniiilij, 1 

ntroduction to organic chrm i nr y , 34s 

nuUn, m 

odic aa<^ zoz 

odine, 99 

odine and nitrogen, zon 

Iodine pentoxide, toz 

odine, test far, zoo 

ron, Z9V 

ron in tne sun, 341 

ron liquor, 303 

ron, manufacture of, aoo 

ron, oxides of, Z98 

ronpyiifcM, Z09 

ron sesquioxides, Z99 

satin, 143, 3S« . 

soamylene glycol, 3zz 

sobutene, 3x1 

sobutyl hydride, 305 

so-butene gtycol, 3zz 

sobutyric actd, 305 
Iso-dimorphtsm, example of, 3Z3 
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Isoheptylene, 311 

Isohexene glycol, 31X 

lao-hexyl icdide, 327 

Isomers ci ^•carbon series, 305 

Isomeric acids, 305 

Isomeric derivatives of bensene, 339 

Isomeric dyad radicals, 3x0 

Isomeric substitution products, 307 

Isomerism, explanation of, 347 

Isomerism of amyl akohol, 9B8 

Isomerism, physical, 355 

Isomorphism, 265 

Isomorphism of double platinum tales, 

33a 
IganoHdra Guiia, or gutta perch* 
, plant, 357 
IsO'OCtene glyvol, 3x1 
Isophthalic adds, 350 
Iso-propjl-benaene, 340 
Iso-succinic acid, 3x7 
Isozylene, 349 

J. 

Jain^ka Elatticat 357 

K. 

Kaolin, 187 

Kelp, 99 

Ketones, 37^ 

Kirchhoff s di s cor e ry, 359 

Kupfemickel, 904 



Lactamide. 315 

Lactic add, 3x5 

Lactic series or acids, 31X, 31a 

Lactide, 3x5 

Lactose, ^30 

Lactyl chloride, 3x5 

Lagoons in Tuscany, 137 

liakes, 185 

Latent heat of steam, 36 

Latent heat cf water, 34 

Laughing gas, 59 

Laurel camphor, 356 

Laurus Camphorat 357^ 

Laws of chemical comoinadofi, i 

Laws of gaseous diffusion, a6 

Lead acetate, 3x8, 303 

Lead, action of water on, 3x7 

Lead carbonate, 3x8 

Lead diromate, 3x9 

Lead ethyl, 396 

Lead glass, x88 

Lead, nitrate, 318 

Lead oaddes, 3x7 

LiCad, properties of, 3x6 

aJttA% fCdnCtlOB of I 3X6 



Lead sulphate, 3t8 

Lead sulphide, 3x8 

Lead, tests for, 3x9 

Leaden chamber, xxx 

Leaden chamber, cxystab of, 1x3 

Ledthin, 333, 368 

Leucaniiine, 345 

Leucicacid, 3x3 

Lcvro-tartaric add, 3x8 

Lcvulose, 33X 

Lichens, crystalline substance con- 

tainea in, 349 
Light carburetted hydrogen, x8, 78 
Light, nature of sun, 339 
Lime, 183 

Lime in agriculture, use of, x83 
Limestone, x83 
Lime-water, xSs 
Liquid carbonic acid, 7s 
Liquid sulphur dioxide, X07 
Liquidity, heat of, 34 
Liquor sanguinis, 365 
List of elements, 6 
List of non-metallic elements, 6 
Liter, definition of, ax 
Litluffge, 3X7 
Lithium compounds, 178 
Utmus, colouring matter of, 349 
LoM of matter impossible, 3 
Lunar caustic, 338 



Bladder, colouring matter of, 354 
Magenta, 344 
Magnesia, X93 
Magnesium, lox 
Magnesium sulphate, X93 
Magnetic oxide of iron, aoo 
Malachite, aax 
Maleic acid, 318 
Malic add, 3x7 
Malonic acid, 3x3, 3x6 
Manganese alum, X95 
Manganese dioxide, i^ 
Manganese, oxides of^ X05 
Manganese, poperties or, X94 
Manganic aad, 196 
Manganous compounds, 195 



Mannite, 337, 33X 
Manufacture of t 



iron. 300 



Mariotte's or Boyle's law, 35 
Marking ink, 338 
Marsh gas, 78, 377 
Massicot, ai7 

Matter, indestructibility of , 3 
Mauve, 343 
Mauveine, 343 
Meadow-sweet, oil of, 347 
Measurement of temperature, sx 
Measures of length, 374 ; of surface, 
374 ; of capacity, 375 ; of vnright, 375 
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MeaMfW, oooqMriaon of die OMtriod 

w.th the cominoa, 374 
Meamrct, tables of, 374 
Mechaniol nisEture, z 
Mecomc add, 359 
If ecooine, 359 
Melene, 311 
MeKssic acid, 990 
If elisyl alcohol, 199 
Melitoee, 328 
Melisitose,^ «i8 
Mellkic acia, 351 
Meltiqg points oi the metals, 149 
Menthene, 356 
Mentheae camphor, 356 
Mefcaptan, 98^ 
Mercoric cnlonde, 335 
If ercuric comixmnds, aa5 
Mercuric cyanide, a6i 
Mercuric mttate aas 
Mercuric oxidci 935 
Mercurous chloride, 336 
Mercurous compounds, 336 
Mercurous nitrate, 336 
Mercurous oxide, 336 
Mercury ethyl, 396 
Mercury fulminate, 304 
Mercury, propert i es of, 335 
Mercury, reactions of ^ 336 
Mercury, vapour density of, 335 
Mesitylene, 350 
Metaldehyde, 301 
Metallic elements, 144, 246 
Metallic oxides, 56, t^ 
Metallic salu, 158 
Metallic sulphides, 158 
Metab all possess the same atomic 

heat, 150 
Metals and non-metals, 5 
Metals, chemical properties of, 155 
Metals, classification of, 153 
Metals, distribution of, 253 
Metals of the alkalis, 165 
Metals of the alkaline earths, 181 
Metals of the earths, 18$ 
Metals, physical properties of, 148 
Metals, separation or, 117 
Metamerism^ 350 
Metantimomates, 313 
Metaphosphates, 133 
Metaphosphoric acid, 133 
Metastannic acid, szo 
Meter, definition of, so 
Methyl acetvl, 304 
Methyl alcohol, 376 
Methyl aldehyde, 376 
Methyl alizann, 355 
Methyl benxene, 339, 344 
Methyl chloride, 977 
Methyl compounds, 376 
Methyl cyanide, 378 
Methyl-euyl-benzene, 343 
Methii-ethyl-ether, aSs 



Methyl-propylbenzene, 351 
Methylamine, 391 
Methyltolune, 349 
Methyl-phenyl ketone, 353 
Methyl>morpnine, 360 
Methyl-theoDfooune, 363 
Methyl-hexyl-carbinof, 375 
Methyl hydride, 78, 377 
Methyl series, 370 
Methylated spirit, s8o 
Metric system of weights, ao 
Metrical system, table of, 374 
Microcosmic salt, 133 
Milk, composition or, 369 
Milk sugar, 330 
Mineral chameleon, 196 
Mirror or plate glass, 189 
Mixed ethei^ 383 
McMsture in the air 47 
Molecular formube, 143 
Molecular weight of an organic com- 
pound, determination of, 353 
Molecules' of elements, 88, 140 
Molecules, volumes df , 88, 140 
Molybdenum, sxz 
Molybdenum trioxide, azz 
Molybdic add, szi 
Moaad radicab, Z46, 945 
Mono-acetin, 399 
Monobasic aads, table of , 37a 
Monobasic organic adds. 299 
Monobrom-succinicacid, 3x0 
Monocarbon series, 90a 
Monocarbon or methyl series, 976 
Mooocarbon series, figure of, 944 
Monochlor-toluene, 339 
Mooochloracetic add* 303 
Monochlor-benaene, 338 
Monoclinie system of crystals, 164 
Mono-ethyl-phosphine, 999 
Monohydrogen pnoM>hate, Z33 
Mono-methyl-phcsimine, 393 
Monostearin, 333 
Monovalent elements, Z43 
Monovalent radicals, 369 
Mordant of alumina^ z86 ^ 
Mordants, their use m calico printing, 

355.. 
Morphine, 358, 3^9 
Morphine hydrochlorate, 358 
Mortar, 283 

Mountain limestone, z9z 
Mudc add, 33Z ^ 
Multiple proportions, 49 
Munts-metal, 993 
Murexide, 3Z9 
Mustard, oil of, 394, 337 
Mycoderma Acetic ^82 
MycoiUrmaCtrevista^fiat yeaUt plantX 

Myronic add, 337 
Mycoee, 338 
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N. 



Naphtfaalin, 353 
Naphthalin group, 353 
Naphthalin yellow, 354 
Naphthol, 354 
Narceine, 359 
Narcotine, 359, 360 
Nascent state, exi>Ia]iation of, 17 
Nebulae, constitution of, 341 
Neurine, 3x0 

New metals discovered, 236 
Nickel, properties of, 904 
Nickel, salts of, 203 
Nicotine, 358 
Niobium, 2x0 
Nitro^thane, 984 
Nitrates and Nitrites, 6a 
Nitre, x68 

Nitric SLcid, ^2 ; properties of, 53 ; pre- 
paration or, 54 
Nitric oxide, 60 
Nitro-benzene, 338, 341 
Nitro-ferrocysuudes, 262 
Nitrogen, 41 

Nitrogen and hydrogen, 63 
Nitrogen and oxygen, combination of. 

Nitrogen and oxygen, compounds of, 

56 
Nitrogen bases, 2po 
Nitrogen, determmation of» 252 
Nitrogen dioxide, 60 
Nitrogen monoxide, 58 
Nitrogen pentoxide, 56 
Nitrogen tetroxide, 62 
Nitrogen trioxide, 6x 
Nitro^ydrochloric acid, 9a 
Nitro-mannite, 327 
Nitro-toluene, 344 
Nitro-prussides, 262 
Nitrous acid, 61 
Nitrous oxide, 58; compo^tion of, 

^9 
Nitroxyl chloride, 56 
Nobel's blasting oil, 322 
Non-luminous gjises, 8x 
Non-metals and metals, 5 
Non-saturated compcunds, 244 
Nonyl compounds, 295 
Nordhausen acid, xxx 
Normal and add salts, X58, X59 
Nux Twnica, alkaloid or, 360 



O. 

Occlusion of leases, 156 
Occurrence or the metals, X52 
Octane, 267 
Octyl aJconol, 289 



Octylene, 3x1 



CEnanthylidene, 325 

Oil of bitter almonds, 34s, 346 

Oil of black mustard seed, 324, 337 

Oil of chamomile, 325 

Oil of cinnamon, 350 

Oil of cloves, 350 

Oil of garlic, 324 

Oil of meadow-sweet, 347 

Oil of mustard, 337 

Oil of pimento, 350 

Oil of thyme, 35X 

Oil of vitriol, XX3 

Oil of winter green, 276, 348 

Oils, essential, 357 

Oils and fats, natural, 323 

Olefiant gas, 80 

Olefines, series of, 3x0 

Oleic acid, 325 

Oleins, 322 

Opium, alkaloids of, 359 

Orcein, 349 

Orcin, ^^g 

Ores or iron, 20X 

Ores of the metals, x5z 

Organic analysis, 250 

Organic chemistry, 242 

Organic compound, molecular Weight 

of, 253 
Organic compounds, denaty of, 255 
Oxganic matter in the air, 47 
Organic radicalis^ 245 
Organic synthesis, 255 
Organo-metallic bodies, 295 
Orthoxylene, ^9 
Orsellinic ado, 349 
Orpiment, X39 
Oxalic acid. 76, 3x3 
Oxalic amices, 3x4 
Oxalic series of adds, 3x2 
Oxamic add, 3x4 
Oxamide, 3x4 
Oxi-acids of bromine, 98 ; of iodine, 

xoo ; of sulphur, 107 
Oxidation, xo 
Oxidation, compounds derived by, 

from the alcohols, 296 
Oxides of arsenic, 137 
Oxides of bromine, 98 
Oxides of hydrogen, 28 
Oxides of iodine, xox 
Oxidizing flame, 83, xoo 
Oxanthracenc, 354 
Oxychloride of phoaphorus, 135, x6a 
Oxybenzoic add, 348 
Oxygen, diacovoy of, 9 
Oxygen, modes or preparation of, 9 
Oxygen necessary to life, xx 
Oxyhydrogen blowpipe, ^3 
Oxyphenofor pyrocatechm, 343 
Oxy-propionic acid, 3x5 
Ozone, X4 

Ozone, action of, X4a 
Oione in the atmosphere, 48 
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Fftlmitic add, 97a 

Palmidiu, 33a 

Pa^etverSfftmHi/mtm, 359 

Papaverine, 359, 36^ 

Parabanic acid, 3x9 

Paracyanogen, a6x 

Paraffins, ao7 

Para-lactic add, 3x5 

Paraldehyde, vox 

Paraxylic acid, 349 

Parchmeat paper, 336 

Paste for col )ured glass, 189 

PauUtna SorhiliSt 36^ 

Pentacarb<» series, aSj 

Pentyl alcohol, 387 

Pentylic add, aSy 

Pepsin, w8 

Perbroimc add, 99 

Perchloric add, 95 

Periodic acid. lox 

Peraianently hard water, i8a 

Permanganic add, 196 

Peroxide 06 hydr^en, 40 

Peroxides. 157 

Peroxides, oigantc, 397 

Persalts of iron, 199 

Petroleum, coaslituenta of, aS/ 

Petrter, axo 

Pharaoh's serpents, a64 

Phenol, 338 

Phenol, or carbolic add, 341 

Phenylamine or aniline, 34a 

Phosphines, 993 

Phosphites, x^x 

Phosphoric acids, 130 

Phosphoric adds, modification of, X33 

Phosphoric anhydride, 131 

Phosphorous acid, 130 

Phosphorus bases, 39a 

Phoq>horus and chlorine, 134 

Phosphorus and hydrogen, X34 

Phosphorus in organic osdies, 353 

Phosphorus, oxides of, 130 

Phosphorus oxychloride, 135 

Phosphorus pentachloride, 134 

Phosphdrus pentoxide, X3x 

Phosphorus, properties of, 139 

Phosphorus, sources of, xa8 

Phoq>horus trichlcmde, X34 

Phosphorus trioxide, 129, 130 

Phosphuretted hydrogen, X34 

Photographs, fixing dt^ aaS 

Photofl^phy by magnesium wire, X9x 

Phthahc acids, 350, 353, 436 

Physical isomerism, 355 

Physical isomerisms of the turpentines, 

355 
Physical properties of gases, 90 

Physical properties of the metals, 148, 

156 
Physical properties of water, 33 



Phyaolo^cal diemistry, 371 

Kcrie aad, 341 

Pimelic add, 3x3 

Pimento, oil of, 350 

PiHMM AbieSf 356 

Pinus AustraliSt 356 

PiHus Marititma^ 356 

Pinus Nigra, 356 

Pi$au SyJoettru, 356 

Piperidine, 358 

Pitchblende, ax 3 

PUnts, action of, in siinlighrj 68 

Plants, food of, 371 

Plants, functions of, 369 

Plaster of Paris, 183 

Plate-glass, x88 

Platinum chlorides, 333 

Platinum-like metals, rare, 333 

Platinum, metallurgy of, 931 

Platinum, occurrence of, 331 

Platinum oxides, 333 

Plumbago. 68 

Poisoning by arsenic, 137 

Polyatomic radicals, 345 

Pofyethylene glycols, 309 

Polyglyoerins, 333 

Polymeric modifications, 359 

Polymerism, example of, 349 

Pom, juice of, 359 

Porcelain, 189 

Porcelain clay, 187 

Potash, x68 

Potash alum, x86 

Potash-lime-ghusj x88 

Potash, red prussuUe of, 363 

Potash, yellow prussiate of, 361 

Potassium, 165 

Potassium aurate, 930 

Potassium Uchromate, 306 

Potassium borofluoride, 137 

Potassium carbonate, x68, 349 

Potassium chlorate, X70 

Potassium chlorate, oompositioa of, xa 

Potassium chloride, X70 

Potassium compounds, sources of, x66 

Potassium cyamde, a6o 

Potassium ferrate, aoo 

Potassium ferricyanide, 363 

Potassium ferrocyanide, 363 

Potassium hydroxide, 167 

Potassium ioidide, 173 

Potassium monoiode, 167 

Potassium myronate, 337 

Potassium nitrate, x68 

Potassium oxides, X67 

Potassium perchlorate, 96 

Potassium salts, characteristics of, 173 

Potassium silioo-fluoride, 135 

Potassium sulphates, 170 

Potasrium sulphides, 170 

Potassium tartrate, 3x9 

Potat -i brandy, 988 « 

Potato starch granules, 334 
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Pressure of the air, a» 

Pressure, relation or volume df gases 

to, a4 
Primary alcohols, eeneral chamcter- 

istics of, 369 ; table of, 373 
Primary propyl alcohol, 386 
Prismatic analysis^ 335 
Proof spirit, s8o 
Propiomtril, 383 
Properties of sugar, 339 
Propyl alcohols, 386 
Propyl-bensene, 340 
Propylamine, production of. 384 
Protagon, 368 
Protosulphate of iron, 199 
Prussian blue, 363 
Prussic acid, 85^ a6o 
Pturple of Cassius, 306 
Purpurin, 355 
Pseudocumene, 350 
Pyrites, iron, 299* 
Pyrocatechin, 343 
PyrogalUc acid, 348 
I^roUgneous acid, 308 
I^rolusite, iq6 
Pyrophosphoric acid, 133 
Pyrourtaric acid, 3x3 
Pyroterebic add, 335 

Q. 

itic system of crystals, x6a 

lantitative analysis, X3 

lantivalence of Uie elements, 240, Z43 
>uartz^ 13Z 
^uicklune, i8a 

jicksilver, 335 

' iiidine and quinicine, 363 

linine, 361 
^uinone, 343 



R. 



Racemic acid, 3x8 

Radicals, compound, 85, 145 

Radicals, organic, 345 

Radicals, compounds of monovalent, 

369 
Rain, cause of fall, 39 
Realgar, 239 
Reaumur's scale, 33 
Red lead, 3x7 
Red liquor, ^03 
Red oxide of copper, 334 
Red oxide of mercuiy, 335 
Red prussiate of potash, 363 
Reducing flame, 83 
Refining of iron, 303, 343 
Refining of sugar, 339, 306 
Regular system of crystals, x6x 
Rennet, 36c 
and 



p^*i»>«^ and balsams, 357 



Resocdn, 343 

Respiration and animal heat, 370 

Reversal of bright lines, 340 

Rhombic sodium phosphate, 133 

Rhombic system of crystals, 264 

Rocella Tiftcioria, 349 

Rocellic acid, 3x3 

Rock crystal, xss 

Rosanihne, 344 

Rubidium and casaum, 177 

Ruby, x86 

Ruberythric add, 337, 354 

Rutile, 3x0 

Rntylene, 336 

S. 

Saccharic add, 331 

Saccharine bodies, 338 

Safety launp, 84 

Sal-ammoniac, 63 

Salicin, 337 

SaUcyl audehyde, 347 

Salicylic add, 348 

Sahcylic or oxybenzyl group, 347 

Saligenin, 337, 348 

Salt, definition of, 56 

Salt-cake process, X73 

Salt glaae for eaithenware, X90 

Saltpetre, x68 

Salts, formation of, 56 ; add and 

normal, X09 
Salts, basic, normal, add, 159 
Sand, 2x6 
Saponification, 332 
Sapphire, 386 
Sarco-lactic add, 325 
Sarcosine, 330 
Saturated compounds, 343 
Scheele's green, 334 
Scheelite, 32 x 
Sea salt, 271 

Secondary alcohols, 374 ; table of, 375 
Secondary propyl alcohol, 386 
Secondary propvl iodide, 332 
Secondary Dutyl iodide, 33(5 
Selenicadd, 230 
Selenious add, 230 
Selenite, 230 
Selemum, 2x9 
Selenium dioxide, x3o 
Selenium trioxide, x3o 
Seleniuretted hydrogen, X30 
Silica, X33 

Silicates of the metals, X33 
Siliduretted hydrogen, 134 
Silicon-formic anhydride, X34 
Silicon, X33 

Silicon carbon compounds, 396 
Silicon chloroform, X35 
Silicon dioxide, xss 
Silicon ethyl, 395 
Silicon oxychlondc, zss 
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SUioon utndiloride, ia4 

SUiooD tfltnfluoride, xas 

Silioo-oonyl compounds, 995 

Silver, alloys of. 337 

Silver bromide, aao 

Sihrar ddoride, aae 

Silver, extraction of, 327 

Silver from lead, aepa ra ti on of, 337 

Silver fulminate, 304 

Silver glance, sao 

^Iver nitrate, aas 

Silver oxides, aaB 

Silver, reactions of, aag 

Simple and compound sabstaoces, 4 

SipHania Cakucku, 3^7 

Sinus, composition or, 47 

Slaked lime, 341 

Snow, f ormatioa of, 47 

Soap, formation of, 381 

Soda-ash manufacture, 175 

Soda bicarbonate, 176 

Soda caostic, 173 

Soda crystals, 176 

Soda-Ume^lass, 188 

Soda waste, 176 

Sodium arsenates, 138 

Sodium arsenite, 137 

Sodium carbonate, 173 

Sodium chloride, 173 

Sodium dioxide, 173 

Sodium ethvl, 396 

Sodium hydrogen carbonate, 176 

Sodium hydroxide^ 173 

Sodium hypochlonte, 93 

Sodium hyposulphite, 177 

Sodium in the sun, a^ 

Sodium lines reversed, 340 

Sodium metaph o sphate, .133 

Sodium nibrate, 176 

Sodium oxides. 173 

Sodium phenyute, 348 

Sodium phosphates, laS 

Sodium, preijaratiun of, lyx 

Sodium propionate. 396 

Sodium pyrophosphate, 133 

Sodium salicylate, 348 

Sodium salts, characteristics of, X77 

Sodium silicate, 177 

Sodium stannate, aio 

Sodium sulphate, 177 

Sodium sulphide^ 177 

Solar and stellar chemistry, 339 

Solar spectrum, 340 

Solder, plumbcn', axo 

Solubility of gases in water 7a 

Solubility of salts in water, 40 

Sorbin, 338 

Specific graiaty of the metals, 149 

Specific heat and atomic beat, 150 

Spectra of alkalis, 359. See frontis- 

piece. 
Spectroscope, descriptioo of, 338 
Spectrum analysis, 335 



Spedrom anahras, delicacy of, 336 

Sj^irea Ubmaria, oil of, 348 

Spirit, methylated. 380 

Spirits, alcohol in, 280 

^orules in fertnentation, 333 

Standard gold, compodtion of, 330 

Standard temperature and pressure 35 

Stannic ackL 306 

Stannic oaode, 306 

?kannir chloride, 306 

Stannous oxide, 305 

Starch, 334 

Starch granules, 334 

StarKghc, lines in, 34Z 

Steam, composition of, 36 

Steam, decomposition or, 36 

Stean, latent heat of, 36 

Stearin, 331, 333 

Steel, 903 

Stellar chemistry.- 941 

Stromia, 184 

Strontium and its salts, 184 

Structure, cellular, 160 

Structure of flame, 8z 

Structure, ovganiaed, 943 

Strjrchnine, 360 

Strychnoa, alkaloids of the, 360 

Strycknat lemUius, 3^60 

Strycknat iVacr Vomica, 360 

Suboic add, 3x3 

Subphos^hate of sodium, 133 

Substituuon products, 343 

Suodnunide, 3x7 

Succinic acid, 3x3, 3x6 

Succinic anhydride, 3x7 

Sucdnamide, 317 

Sucroses, 328 

Sugar, 3a8 

Sugarof lead, 3x8 

Sugar of milk, 330 

Sugar refining, 339 

Suq>harsenates, 89 

Suli^iarsenites, 89 

St^lphates, X04, xx4 

Sulphides, X04 

Sulphites, 100 

Sulphocarbonyl compounds^ 959, ei seq. 

Sulpbo salts, i^ 

Sulphovinic acid, 385 

Sulphur, X04 

Sulphur and hydrogen, xx6 

Sulphur and oxygen, xo6 

Sulphur dioxide, X07 

Sulphur in organic bodies, 353 

Sulphur, oxy-acids of, xo6 

Sulphur, ]>urification of, X05 

Sulphur trioxide, xzo 

Sulphur urea, a66 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, xz6 

Sulphuric add, xzo; inodes of manu- 

facturing, xzx 
Sulphuric add, tests for, xx6 
Sulphuric anhydride, xzo 
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Sulplniroiis acid, 107 

Sulphuiyl-dichloride, 1x5 

Sun, BtoraiB in the, 342 

Sunlight decomposes carbonic idd, xt 

Sunhfht, properties of, 339 

Superphosphate of lime, 128 

Sweet woodruff, crystalline solid found 

Symbok, ezplanadoo of^ J3 

Symbols of the elementSa lut of, 6 

Synaptase, 337 

Synthesis, 305 

Synthesis, deranition of, za 

Synthesis of carbon com^unds, 344 

S]rnthesis of the fatty acids, 399 

Synthesis of water by volume, 38-— 31 

Synthesis of water by weight, 31 

Syntoohi, ^64 

Systems cr crystallography, z6z 



T. 

Table of dementarv bodies, 6 

Table of ingredients of various glasses, 

189 
Table of lacdc and oxalic adds, 3x3 
Table of melting points, 249 
Table of okfines, 3x0 
Table of primary aloohob and adds, 

373 
Table of secondary alcohols, 375 
Table of simple and mixed ethers, sSa 
Table of specific gravities, 149 
Table o£ tenaons, 38 
Table of ternary alooholt, 975 
Table showing the grouping of the 

elements, 334 
Table showing the ^milarity between 

amines and phospnines, 393 
Tannic add, 337 
Tannin, 337 
Tantalum, ax6 
Tartar emetic, 3x0 
Tartaric add, 3x8 

Taurin, 36? 

Taurochonc aad, 369 

Tellurates, X3x 

Telluric add, xax 

Tellurium, X3x 

Tellurium dioxide, isx 

Tellurium trioxide^ X3x 

Tellurous add, Z3x 

Temporarily hard water, 183 

Tension of aqueous vapour, 37 

Terebene and its isomers, 356 

Terebenthene, 356 

Terephthalic acid, 349 

Tertiary alcohols, ^js • table of, 375 

Tests for hydrocyanic add, 3<So 

Tests for iron^ 3oo 

Tests for nitnc add, 55 

Tetmcarbon series, 387 



Tetra-chloiqninoiie| 344 

Tetra-ethyl-ammonium hydrate, 391 

Tetra-ethyl-aminonium hydroxide, 393 

Tetia-ethyl-ammonium iodide, 393 

Tetra-methyl-benaene, 339, 351 

Tetravalent alcohols, 330 

Thaliic salts, 230 

Thallious salts, 330 

Thallium alum, 330 

Thallium oxides, 339 

Thallium, properties of, 3x9 

Thebaine, 359 

Theine, 363 

Theolnromine, 363 

TA^ctrv$na Cacao^ 363 

Theory, atomic, 50 

Thermometers, 3x 

Thiaoetic acid, 388, 303 

Thiocarbamide, - 366 

Tluocarbonates, 366 

Thiocarbonic acid, 366 

Thiocyanic add, 963 



Thymol, 3M 
Thyme, oil of, 35X 
Thjrmol and caiyol, 356 



Tin dichloride, 306 

Tinkal, X37 

Tin mordant, so6 

Tin, ores of, 305 

Tin, oxides of, 305 

Tin plating, 207 

Tin prepare liqueur, 306 

Tin, reottCtioB of, 905 

Tin salts, 306 

Tin sulphides, 306 

Tin tetrachloride, 3o6 

Titanium, 907 

Tobacco, alkaloid of, ^8 

Toluene and i|s derivatives, 344 

Toluene, or methyl beiuene, 344 

Toluidine, 345 

Tonka bean, crystalline solid found in, 

Tn-acetinj 339 

Triad-radicals, X47, 345 

Triatomic radicals^ 330 

Tnbasic pho^honc add, xa6 

Tricarbon series, 386 

Tricarbcn series, figure of, 344 

Trichloracetic acid, 303 

Trichlorhydrin, 333 

TViclinic sjrstem of oystals, x&i 

Tricyanamide, 364 

Tridymite, 133 

Triethbismtttine^ 994 

TViethyl phosphine, 99a 

TViethyhuniae, 390 

Triethylin, 333 . 

Triethyl-phenyl-ammonium-hydroxide, 

Tnethvt stibine, 994 
Trihy^gen pbosphate, X3x 
Trimethyl arsuie» 993, 39 ^ 
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Tri-gMthy MiMWM, 339. 35o 

Trimetbyl cartMnol. 965 

Trimethyl-formme, 305 

Trimechylaminc, 990 

Trimtxin, x*2 

Trinitro-glyceriii, 399 

Trinitro-phenol, 341 

Triateariat 399 

Tkivmlent alcohob and thfdr dcrirativcB, 

390 

Trt wdent elem e B tt , 140 
Tangstates, m 
Tttagsten, 9xx ^ 

Tungsten trionde, axi 

IVirpentines and camphor gronp, 355 
Tiirpentinet and isomen, 356 
Type metal, 9x3 
TjrroMn, 35» 

U. 
Uranite, 9X9 
UFanium, 9X9 
Uranium, oxides or, 9xa 
Urea, 965 

Ureas, compound, 3x9 
Uric acid and its derivatives, 3^9 
Urine, oompontton of, 369 
Use of symbols, xs 

V. 

Vacuum pan, advantages of the use of, 

in refimng sugar, 399 
Valero-Iactic acid, 3x9 
Valervlene, 325 
Vanadates, 9x5 
Vanadium, 9x5 
Vanadium pentixide, 9x5 
Vanadyl chloride, 9x5 
Vanilla, ^37 ^ 
Vapour density, 956 
Vapour of water, tension of the, ^ 
Varvadte. 195 

Venous blood, nature of, ^^7 
Vegeto-alkaloids, gr^up of, 357 
Velocityof diffusion of different gases, 

96,97 
Ventilation of rooms, 71 
Verdigris, 303 
Ver.nlli m. 308 
Venice turpentine, 356 
Vital air, xx 
Vitriil, white, X93 
Volatile organic compounds, 955 
Voltameter, 99 

W. 

Water, 98 

Water, action of, on lead. 9x7 
Water compontton of, disoovefed by 
Mr. Cavendish, 98 



Water, decomporitioa of, 16 

Wiuer, expansion of, 3^ 

Water formed from hydrogen, x8 

Water irosen by evaporauon, 37 

Water, hardness of, x89 

Water of crysuUisation, 40, 1x4, 159 

Water, methods of asrrrtaining com> 

position of, 98, 99 
Water, molecular waght of, 50 
Water, physical properties of, 33 
Water, pomt of mazimom density of, 

34 
Water, synthesis of, 98^39 

Wax, bees', 990 

Wax, Chinese, 989 

Wei^iing mode of, 3 

Weight molecular, 953 

Weights and measures, metric system 

of, 90 

Weights and measuxes, tables of, 374, 

375 
Wetpits of gases, calculatioa of, sx 

Weldon's process, X96 

Wheaten starch, 334 

Whey, 36? 

White indigo, 359 

White kadj 9x8 

White precipitate, 995 

Window glassj x88 

Wine, composition of, 363 

Wines, alcohol in, 980 

Winter.green oil, 350 

Wollaston't cryophoras, 36 

Wolfrani, axx 

Woodruff, sweet, oysUdline solid 

found in^ 350 
Wood spint, 976 
Wrought iron, X97 
Wrought iron, manufacture of, X98 



X. 

Xylene, 348 

Xylene compounds, 349 

Xyloidine, 335 



y. 

Yeast plant, 333 

Yellow, aniline, 34^ 

Yellow prussiate or potarii, 96x 



Zeolites, 187 
2nc ethyl, M5 
2Snc, ores of,^ X99 
Zinc, properties of, X93 
Snc, salts, X9 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. Qiorgk 
MiVART, F.R.S. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. i6mo, $1.75. 

' ' // may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
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ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo, $1.25. Questions on, 40 cents. 

** This hook is full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as 
a popular exposition, but as a scientific * Index* *'-— ATHENiGUM. 
**The most fascinating of elementary books on the sciences **^-^ 

Nonconformist. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By G. B. Airy, 
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BZOZiOOT. 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ELE- 
MENTARY BIOLOGY. ^ T. H. Huxley, LL.D, Assisted 
by H. N. Martin, B.A., M.B., D.Sc., Professor of Biolo^ in 
Johns Hopkins Uniyeisity, Baltimore. Third Edition, revised. 
Z2mo, doth, $1.50. 

" 7!!^ work is emidnfy pracHcal^ and should he one of the first books 
read by the stmdetU of natural history^ and by^ the student of medicine 
who desires to rest hu iater physiological studies upon a sound element 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. Oliver, 
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TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. Morpholocical and Physiolc^ical. 
By Juuus Sachs. Translated and Annotated. By A. W. 
Bennett, M.A., r.R.S., and W. T. T. Dyer, M.A., F.R,S. 
8vo, cloth, %%. 

The Popular Scibncb Momtrlt says: **This admirable transla- 
tion of the worh of Professor Sachs supplies a want long felt in our 
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associate — both botanists of high promise — is a correct and clear trans- 
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whole appearance of the volume is most saMs factory, — ^Nature. 
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numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i6mo, cloth, $z.io. 
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THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
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A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. For Use in Colleges 
and Schools. Adapted for the Preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoe. With Key, iSrno* doth, 50 cents. 

In the Preface Professor Roscoe says : **My es^erienee has led me 
to feel more and more strongly that by no method can accuracy in a 
knowledge of chemistry be more surely secured than by attention to the 
working of well-selected problems^ and Dr, Tkorpe*s thorough ctC' 
quaintance with the wants of the student is a sufficient guarantee that 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed 
mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By 
T. Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Collie, Ox- 
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Examples. i6mo, doth, 90 cents. 
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^^A compact and useful work. • « « wiU he an assistaui to many 
students outside the author's own C/mversity,"^^\JAxiDiAH, 

"It is, we feel conviruedt the best hand^^ook on the subject, inteliect" 
luUly and morally ^ and does infinite credit to its author, " — Standard. 

NATURAL PBIZaOSOPHT. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part 
I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. z8mo, doth, 
90 cents. 

Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. z8mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

From John M. Langley, Esq., University of Michigan : 

*^I think this little book is thoroughly adafted for use in Grammar, 
schools and others of a similar grade, and tt will undoubtedly tend to 
hasten the day when elementary science shcdl be as universally taught 
as are now the ' three Ks* " 

From Charles R. Cross, Esq. Professor of Physics, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology : 

"// would furnish a good basis of sound knowledge for some of us 
io build upon, instead of being obliged to cause our students to unteam 
much which they suppose to be facts,** 

From A. E. Dolbear, Esq., Professor of Physics, Tofts College, 

Mass. 

**Ihaw very carefully examined it, and find it to be a most excellent 
treatise, and one which might well supplant most of the text-books on 
that subject." 

*' Perspicuous language^ vigorous investigations^ scrutiny of dif. 
ficulties, and methodical treatment characterize Mr. Todhunter's 
works" — Civil Engineer. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
fessor Sir W. Thomson, and P. G. Tait. Part I. 8vo, 
doth» $2.50. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
i6mo, $1.10. 

" The active ageuts-^-^ctt^ Hght, electricity, ete.'-^re regarded as 
varieties of energy, and the work is so arranged that their relation to 
one another^ looked at in this Mght, and the paramount importance 
of the laws of energy, are clearly brought out. The volume contains 
oil the necessairy illustrations." — ^Ths Educational Times. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, etc., 
Edinburgh. Witii namerons Illustrations and Colored Maps. 
z6mo, $1.10. Questions on, 40 cents, 

'Anything more different from and more superior to ike onHnaty 
tckool'book it is impossible if imagine. Were text-books adopted on 
their merits we should expect to see this one supplant aU otkers on 
Physical Gecgrapky^^CuBlsmAXi UNION. 

** We keartily commend tkis little volume to ail uackers and students 
of Physical Geograpky** — National Journal of Education. 

" Tke subject is treated in suck a manner as to engage tke interest of 
the young student^ and to excite kim to obserOeOions and investigations 
for himself — ^Hartford Courant. 

PHTSIOLOGT. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
z8mo, cloth, $i.ia Questions on, 40 cents. 

This book describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons^ 
tke principles of Human Pkysiology, or the Structure and functions 
of the Human Body, , 

**Fure goldtkrougkdut,^-^VAXDUlx, 

*' C/n^uestionably tke clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on tkis subject that we possess in any la$^uagej* — WKsnoNSTER 
Review. 

A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. Assisted by J. M. Langley, 
B.A. Z2mo, cloth, $1,501. 

•* This work will prove ofgrecU value to tke ieacker ofpkysiology, as 
an aid to tke preparation of an eminently practical course of lectures 
and elemonstrations of elementary experimental pkysiology. Its chief 
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dissecting case^ a microscope, and tke book, will be enabled to pass kis 
summer vacation in a manner at once interesting and profitable,** — 
Medical Record. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.A, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, revised. i2mo, cloth, $3. 
sheep, $3.75. 

** After a care ful perusal of tke entire work we can cordially recom- 
mend it, botk to tke student and to tke practitioner, as being one of the 
best Uxt-books of Pkysiology extant, tke facts recorded being as reliable 
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'BBXBLOUQQtY.'-conHuued, 

as the rrasamngs are sound, while the arrangemeftt and style are alike 
excellent,*^ — ^LONDON LANCET. 

"/ recommend it to my students as the latest ^ and in some respects the 
hest^ Physiology in the English Language "'■^'FTom, a Letter from 
Professor Bu&T G. Wilder. 
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MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry Faw- 
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and enlaiged. i2mo, cloth, 663 pp., $3.65. 

•' // forms one of the best introductions to the principles of the 
science, and its practical appliccUions" — ^Daily News. 
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A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Thor- 
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Oxford. Second Edition, with Index. i6mo, cloth, $i.ia 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OF STEAM. By John 
f^RRY, B.E.; Whitworth Scholar, etc., late Lecturer in Physics 
at Clifton College. With numerous Woodcuts, Numerical Ex- 
amples and Exercises. i8mo, fi.io. 

**Mr, Perry has, in this compc^t little volume, brought together an 
immense amount of information, new told, regarding steam and its 
application, not the least of its metits bein^ that it is suited to the 
capacities alike of the tyro in engineeting science or the better gradi of 
artisan.**^~lfkO». 
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